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ANNUAL AND DEFERRED DIVIDENDS * 


Dividends Paid to Policyholders in 1906 by Life Insurance Companies on Policies Issued in the Years 1876 to 1905 
Inclusive, on the Ordinary Life, Twenty-Payment Life and Twenty-Year Endowment Plans 
per $1,000, at Ages 25, 35, 45 and 55 at date of issue. 


(Continued from Tue Spectator, June 27, 1907.) 


Union Mutual Life 








United States Life 




































































































































































































































































ANNUAL DIVIDENDS—TweEnty-PayMent Lire, $1000 DEFERRED DIVIDENDS, $1000 
= — — nr 
YEAR oF ISSUE......... 1905 | 1904 1903 1902 | 1901 ORDINARY TWENTY-PAYMENT TWwENtTy-YEAR 
Lire. Lire. ENDOWMENT. 
Ace. Prem. Div. | Div. Prem. | Div. iv. | Div. DIvIDEND Periop....| Twenty-Year Period. | Twenty-Year Period. | Twenty-Year Period. 
| | | | 
ban atang Ae 30.95| 4.01| 4.06 31.83 | 4.24) 4.31| 4.38 AcE. Premiums.| Dividends.| Premiums.| Dividends. Premiums.| Dividends. 
2 EE Serato ne oe 37.35 | 4.83 4.91 38.34 §.12 5.20 5. 28 -| 
, oe er 47.39 | 6.13 6.23 48.52| 6.47 6.57 6.69 | | | 
Geers anccodeuase ues 65.34 8.44 8.58 66.69 8.97 | as (rr main | eget ey Gana a 27.39 | 130.00 47.68 251.00 
| RE Corre Fe 26.38 132.00 34.08 | 161.00 49.79 235.00 
Qaais 2 ewakatkaas SF.97 | MOG E ccas. D pocket - wadies b terees 
| | | | 
YEAR oF IssuUE | 1900 | 1899 | 1898 | 1897 | 1896 | 1895 
WASHINGTON LIFE 
se : : : F i ReEsERvE Basis.—American 34% since 1897. American 4%, 1881-1897. 
AGE | Prem. Div. | Div Div. Div Div Div Combined 4%% prior. ° 
| ANNUAL DIVIDENDS—Orpumnary Lire, $1000 
SAE SAEN ate 28.10] 3.89| 3.95] 4.02| 4.08) 4.15 $ 
RR See ree ee 35 2 4.86 | e re | 6.10; 65.19 - j 
, Se ere 46 6.41 ; wee Seas 
PRONE 6.60| 912| ° 9.35 a — —_ sa | _ | - 
| 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS—TweEnty -YEAR ‘ENDOWMENT, $1000 AcE. Prem. | Div. | Prem. | Div. | Prem. | Div | Div. | Div 
ee 2 ee | 
| | 
> ES RE e pkg ener, CONN GR | atiia 19.89 | 2.52 2.57 2.63 
Raa oe Ee _ | anne _ | - _— ORO EE “GRE -... | 27:10 2:71] 26.38; 3.47| 3.55| 3.63 
45... 39:36 | 2.44] 2... :.. | 87.97] 5.01] 5.11] 5.21 
AGE. Prem.| Div. | Div. } Prem. | Div Div Div. | Prem. | Div. sespliabite. Sybiss RS! + eae | _— | oe | ae nh 
25... 49.11 6.37 6.49 | 50.53 | 6.80 6.9. .06 | 48.70 6.91 | | 
35... 51.11| 6.64| 6.75 | 52.47| 7.05| 7.18, 7.31] 50.90| 7.19 YEAROF IssuE.} 1886 | 1885 | 1884 | 1883 | 1882 | 1881 | |) a 
45... 56.00 | 7.26} 7.38 | 57.382 | 7.68) 7.8 x | ee ee 
| 
AGE Div. | Div. Div. Div. | Div | Div Div. | Div 
Year or IssuE......... 1899 1898 | 1897 1890 | 1889 | 1888 | 1887 | 
| | : eter 3.14} 3.43 3.75 3.83 3.92 4.01 4.31 4.41 
itrgtca cri 4.33| 4.75) ....| 5.29] 5.40| 5.52) 5.91] 6.04 
AcE. | Div. Div. | Div. | Prem.| Div. | Div. | Div. Div be Ree ene: 6.20 | ‘a 7.35 PRA R 7.61 74 8.26 8.39 
} eo Wisicnctcsecue eee ee Pe - | vee | vee | 12.05 
Mcgee ude bares Sake TAGE aes ae 47.68 | 8.27) 8.69 9.16 
McC dic B creb Wee's ants 2 Rae Fe 7.62 | 49.79 ; Se 9.18 9.43 | 
MN so co neNdinn posh wae v0.08 jleié ae ee 9.60 9.83 we Year or IssuE......... 1878 1877 1876 1871 1866 1861 
DEFERRED DivipENDs.—Fifteen-Year Period, Ordinary Life: Age, 35; Annual Premium, , | : : 3 ? , 
$27.10; Dividend, $66.71. Age, 45; Annual Premium, $39.10; Dividend, $95.85. . Twenty- AGE. Div. | Div. | Div. | Div. | Prem | Div. | Div 
Payment Life: Age, 25; Annual Premium, $28.10; Dividend, $72.07. 
UNITED STATES LIFE Ny mies rs te 4.51/ 4.61] ....| 5.26] 19.63 | 6.06 | 13.42 
Rusrave Basis.—American 54% since 1900. Combined 4% prior. ap SP] ea] site] oid aade] atoe} coo 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS—$1000 SL ee Pare pe eae 9.07 «coe | IE sos | samaes es ackeeel 
ORDINARY TwEnty-PAYMENT TwENTy-YEAR ANNUAL DIVIDENDS—TwEnty-PAyMENT Lire, $1000 
Lire. Lire. ENDOWMENT. 
YER oF IssvE 1905 1905 1905 Year oF IssuE......... 1905 1890 1889 | 1888 
AGE. Premiums. Dividends.} Premiums.} Dividends.] Premiums.) Dividends. AcE. Prem Div. Prem Div. Prem. | Div. Div. 
I 5 eR 21.10| = 2.11 30.10 3.01 50.00 | 5.00 
. ee Meer s wens : . 90 | . Me oi. sae sean deanaes 25 1.72 | 28.10 2.94 | 27.39 3.64 3.76 
EEN ee Se 38.80 | ‘x eee Sowa 57.00 | 5.70 ac PN Ce eae 36.87 hy & ee sper 34.08 4.64 4.79 
yA eres bee Sry Ban's 46.20 4.97 45.08 saan §.31 
10% of Annual Premium. Only 1905 given 


* Copyright, 1907, by The Spectator Company, New York. 
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Washington Life 
Annual Dividends—Twenty-Payment Life—Continued 























YEAR OF ISSUE......... 1887 | 1886 *1885 1884 1883 1882 | 1881 

AGE. Div. | Div. | Div. Div. | Div. Div. Div. 
Ted ate Depa DA wt 3.88| .... Nt ewes aye 2 80 82 
Ware ele eeeterts) oe | oem Beets ‘99 | 1502] 1.04 
RR are ey ts ; inse Siete 1.20 1.22 eae 1.27 




















* Dividends prior to 1886 are on paid-up policies. 





YEAR OF ISSUE........ | 1880 





1879 | 1878 | 1877 | 1876 | 1871 1866 

















AGE. | Div. | Div. | Div. | Div. Div. Div. Div. 
| 
IE ene st .84 nent .88 .90 .93 
BARE ar ere 1.06 St ee alan 1.16 
OPiiisies  Sceeoeeewere neo 1.32 | aie 





ANNUAL DIVIDENDS—TweEnty-YEAR ENDOWMENT, $1000 




















YEAR oF Issue. 1905 | 1903 | 1889 | 1888 | 1887 | 1886 
| 
[ornate Sree = : 

AGE Prem | Div | Div Prem. | Div. Div. | Div. | Div. 
Peo 50.18 sree 2.75 47.68 6.66 9.28 9.69 10.12 
ARR oe §2.13 2.69 soe 49.79 7.02 9.75 10.16 10.60 
ER ress | 55.04 ween a eA 

















DEFERRED DIVIDENDS—Orprmary Lire, $1000 





Five YEARS. 




















DivipEND PERIOD.... First Period. Second Period. Fifteen-Year Period. 
AGE. Premiums.| Dividends.] Premiums.| Dividends. Premiums.| Dividends. 
| 
Pct cica beer ieiedee «bak Se? me) eet oe AP eg) gate Reed: imran 
he aed - Same 26.38 | 39.01 27.10 | 45.24 
55... 60.82 20.71 Dest ae eave BY < hens 
ete eae a | 
os 





TWENTY-PAYMENT LIFE. 
TWENTY-YEAR 
ENDOWMENT. 





Five YEArs. 








DiviDEND PERIOD... 


First Period. | Second Period. Ten-Year Period. 




















AGE. Premiums.) Dividends. Premiums.| Dividends. Premiums.| Dividends. 
| H 
_ ae ators ede) - sahie L. - eet, oe AN te | Cn rea a sa ig 
Ne meee Rae 35.00 Ter) see eet 
| Maas 47.42 15.18 46.20 17.82 55.04 | 47.09 











METHODS OF DIVIDEND CALCULATION 


In submitting the dividend schedules to the insurance departments the com- 
panies are required to attach an explanation showing precise methods by which 
dividends were calculated. The following pages contain the explanations 
filed by the several companies, covering both annual and deferred dividends. 





ETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Illustration showing general method in apportioning annual dividends, paid 
in 1906, to policies issued prior to rgor. 

Twenty-year endowment, age 35, premium per $1000, $47.14, tenth 
annual dividend. 


7 ‘ DEBIT. CREDIT. 
Premium paid 





FEMIUM PAlG. oe... eeeeseeeeeeececeeececececees — ceeees $47.14 
ARIE TROT PRIIEMINOR chs os bras sh ose i Gly ond Sree Ga M5700. Neaace 
RCD CENA RRETVNS | i5:n.5 sins c3'y s alee 's 4.016% 6s igen BBeeO * es sea 
Gain from surplus interest on initial reserve ($377.27) 
i ee Ne SU ossin divs acadunccsssebtanek ~ -beabas 3-90 
PAA ck xcoah sos ns aun eaceesa eae sak wah Renee 6.58 
REBEL. Si anineseendesaneee wae csitua vce conten $51.04 $51.04 


[ Thursday 


FIRST TEN-YEAR DIVIDEND. 


Illustration of dividend paid on an annual terminal endowment policy 
for $1000 at age 35, issued in 1896. 
































TSt” IREMOIAT ONVECCUG oe oh o:bi5.c w'v'a'c ccisis cu sic cso vbiciees SU ea eer.¢ $4.78 
Gaim from lapel ane Gea 5 a:5 6 ow can caniecles sie steuin cece 2.19 
TEOMEL SUSOAOO TE LOD TH a's 50.0 9 tas Oscidcew apes oF $6.97 

BRA IRE oer asses toca ane or pata ar aiease Rie andeosain'e 649g haw wel Rjebe .28 
TUNE AINA 5 argc 5:6) 5.6:ns's:5'S Wnts s b:0)a.6' aie eR aisi0: 0 oie. oi0 0s 5-31 

Gein frome Tapeed BOW REG 250. iiss sc ie eee Sissi 28 
git Ro I ° 0). pa $12.84 

th ROTO S srarc'aly So alia eisiciv cies 3/0 bin Wkie ele nals oie mca wade USCS $0.51 
IEA ENING caer aipweis nein cerns pes ste sehexsesnye's 5-56 

Gani Om INpeed GRO COAG ss. oc oie ol. Ha ss ees cee wees 4.08 
POCA ICG SUID 6c 5 ain cc's 0 05 ove od ea vic wm aes $22.99 

RRR PINOPRMEE rics chee earn arrow einieee seins a elin sds bees ee ees $0.92 
CE IRINA ys aitia ees picis'g eerie civ sle wie e's eee oe se eis 4.52 

50a WONT PRDSCH BNA CRAG. . cicccccicsccescbececccemnss ees 
MOC GIGHUPHO IN OOO! oss osiidis ic Bois tees secon es $28.43 

BRD WRN a os io ia nie cre wiih e vies woe # gatas 6S Mic. slae sine aie PS aes $1.14 
WRPUMINE CUGMEOIEE, (0 0ialacieicicac cases oe es vieve rs ones ties e's 4.72 

Gaal Sots LANGER ANG GRE... on. Sic Sec ceaceececaees ve voive 
POUR GIWFUERG W AOC! 6 6.6.65 058 Se sicte sees ree yews $34.29 

WEN ce creo sce cece doce hm ence Maewus $1.37 
PRMAE IORI s crip god os scin w= since cen vee se cciee os 4.17 

Gain from lapsed and dead c's. .sn6 os ons ccecele se esees 5.32 
OPA IVIGONE TO AGOR soo ois 66s ood esnsiceccewsvwens $41.15 

ea ee Oa eee CR Rar neec eden mote oCe $1.65 
POO PIGIVIOONE 65s ties cic siccctes dues stncseteees esses 4.32 
Dtal Mie THOS 5506s sk oo cs osce we cees sieves $47.12 
nn Ee erro CSO eT a an ICE ert x or see ae $1.88 
PURINE ALUMI csi cid' aw o's.oipg sales 0s Wines wale eee sic e Hea 4.46 

PE CNGD GRVAGOTE UN SQGK 6 55 diseie fs eee ov sauce tees bass $53.46 

UN RNG se rn eee eG aig ws Saleen sa aiereiae cule cia eee ele 6 $2.14 
MORRIS RINIRADIEER 560s) o\'5-c) 62s asc wise! oso. eae ise wrecels Sib coat eiets 4.61 
OLGE RV SARIN SOOG 665 66 o's) 5.013105 cls psratwe's cassie as $60.21 

DER ON oo Ss Oi is a PRGA A oe ewe e ORS SRK ES SS $2.41 
pe NE SAA UAGMEIIU on co co's 5 01s aioe sore e's ss ine siniiaie' ovis) 914 «eos ATT 
ROPE CIE BI TOO is dicio' sass ss o'cis wie aaa wh vole ewe $67.39 


Illustration showing general method employed in apportioning quinquennial 
dividends, paid in 1906, to policies issued in tgotr. 
Twenty-year endowment, age 35, premium per $1000, $49.89. 
DEBIT. CREDIT. 


ANGE SHOUIIOUN 5 3 oie Sis napa eats erie eee eee eswme  ~ tee Seas $49 .89 
RMA MSM do 3 oie scsie'o's au avoir aia 6:6 asi Slareie do's se 6 $20.46 

SEMI OMNES oo seins sinitis sineiccn enn sie Geen ae ek eer CREE 1.26 
Apete SIRT EUDIR 5s cree ks haxences eee ses.  wasecs 5-39 
PURO COMO LOT PRTANCES o's 0 sels 6 o's ee se s'e 0s sie 4,60 ASF 2 vanes 
SOAN EL EEROMEUMEDN os a's hri'e sin dierne Cor Saitaistee ees Mee€ ably, ones 49 .89 
READE CMANIIE si. 5:0. cipro bic.3.s sie s0d cP eww Oaew.e we sale 7 (x) ae 
PPEONU INC SS iene oa Ana cae aces ceso ee dees ecnsee. loReinas 3.52 
CSRATE EES MTS Sev cican wees sadn crelnesesge. | -omepeats 1.92 
ET CHRO TOK AMUITOTIOE 5. 6's x cis so.s/s's.e aisisige wh soe. 0.60 6 Ley oy RM KO 
SMNINR REE NANIRAER a o's, 6 ws asia b ais © AIS Sala973 Minis.cols'w Srelacs? 0!” Saa@lere 49 .89 
BR MINN sin. chess 4S 4/6 st vioh Kuss sind Nine Slee See sis eeare 
IE IIE A oer note Sern ere ee tne enero 4.85 
RED THORN WEORNWAIS oo cs icttivee seen eike sevens  seeens 1.76 
Net GHATHO TOL SHBUIANEE., .o i. eso cdncr ss seeenes C230" seers 
OMI RING Go ania oss oiniss bees slogans Seiepieis: |). wise 49 .89 
MRONOO MRE ohi:s oie i 05: 6:cSocine Pew wo scree essie-bie. AO tr a aber 
MUPRE MN es 5- 6 b'5's Fiala as Semele Gees welbeee a oes ~ leredates .62 
(SOIR ESRD IRWIN ood conc vns aretwwe erie eee. — seaper 1.58 
PNCUIORATRC MOT PNGUERROD o's, 6:6. 65 5 See osisicle'pp si0c a ca'se si: ge eee 
are Pe PIIRUEEN so Diacland'> & vate seajeiesive aie Dapis wae sends: | ames 49 .89 
URBANO CHRIOE 6's 5. <ie;0is 05.0% 0) 6-0-5 80M. n SW Kis OWE Kina oie WEAR a... (steele ets 
RUM RIE are otc ciel s a svsinseri sis cecealea ew eases. a apaaes 8.43 
AREA ROUT MMSURMEONS <io.0'5's.s occ Soc bniowtge terete.  ehsiws sleet 
Wet CHANG JOR AUSUGENCE.. 6 ac6..'5 a eke Scicwe’s sie vececaee RON 2 | Keicca ste 
PREMENVC MERGE VONE. 515.5. nivle ssiciey Sairtes.e tes 6-s TOOoRG sare oee 
DIVA ERE, CR OF TCD VOOR 5.6: acd soe vies haan taien« BEBO eerie s 





$284.18 $284.18 


SECOND QUINQUENNIAL DIVIDEND. 


Illustration of dividend paid in 1906 on a 20-payment terminal en- 
dowment policy for $1000 at age 35, isued in 1896. 

OED. GMP UMA os ls bie sas selec ec ceistncvs scivesvetesoues $4.61 

SOY PRON IR RCU BNE GOR 5 055055568 6.0.5 Oh ibe oa bee tye a5 





Otel GIVIGENG WA QO? «655 SiN owes cs eeacioe’s Imes $4.76 


rere: ae ee 


cia as 





POSS EE 





July 4, 1907] 














UTE 5 PRED shoo eo as a 8 oo CSUN COR haenten aie OeeR $0.19 
MER CPIM 302 hor aia oda ae eae Oe 4.84 

Gam trom lapeed and deado... society cecct cts ecnwedses II 
ORO CE VIGCREE INU RODS. < 5 'p 50,200, o(cleipice'a va ow etein e's $9.90 

A NO ne OG ais en OG whi dei a hipnle de wwe as $0.39 
Regular dividend........... PE eee COE Oe 5-07 

Gane inca Annet ntl G6as. & 65 s:i63 cn astaanesscac weeks 14 
ROMAN GIVIGEN TY IGOR: op cdci es debe ei ewe eve $15.50 

CURES HRUMPRORRT hs ro he etree od ocak noua aca aed ehiest eens $0.62 
BRP OE: CEVMNEINNS ols oF ls wi cra wk BN dines bau cuew ae tiare 5.32 

Gain from lapsed an Gea onic i ccc seg i aoeseeeevneee «82 
RORY EIQ. 455.505 Go mein Davee nek we neeeanle $21.56 

Sa 7 aa eee gee Or eT ee Oe ee ee ee ee eee $o .86 
PEP OMAN CRUMIPNEN s 5 55) cn bod oo Sols Ahalkond wecawecceReacws 5-57 
EREViCMenG CUE TH TQGG «8. iain 6 g6i0/0ie a oat eo wipsielewes $27.99 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS ON WHOLE Lire Poticies.—Balance of loading after 
deducting an amount equal to fifteen (15) per cent of actual premium, sur- 
plus interest one-half (4) of one per cent, also fifteen per cent of cost of in- 
surance. 

ALL OTHER PoLicies.—Balance of loading after deducting a charge of 
seventeen and one-half (174) per cent actual premium, other factors same. 

FIVE-YEAR Poticres.—An amount equal to five (5) annual dividends 
plus current rate of interest and an addition from the surplus which the lapsed 
and surrendered policies would have been paid if they had been annual divi- 
dend policies since their last dividend. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

On policies issued prior to January 1, 1901, the annual dividends declared 
are a return of a percentage of the gross premium paid, such percentage vary- 
ing with the age at issue, plus, in the case of life policies, one per cent of the 
terminal reserve of the preceding policy year on the Actuaries’ Mortality Table 
at four per cent, and on endowment policies one-half of one per cent of the 
corresponding terminal reserve. When a policy becomes full paid there is a 
dividend returned only on account of excess interest earned on the reserve. 

Under policies issued subsequent to January 1, 1901, a dividend is paid at 
the commencement of the third year. Such dividend is made up of the loading 
on the premium, less ten per cent of the gross premium required to cover 
expenses, plus the surplus derived from interest earned in excess of the rate 
upon which premiums are based, which is returned in proportion to the reserves 
upon which such interest was earned, being computed as one per cent on the 
preceding year’s terminal reserve according to the American Experience Table 
of Mortality at 34%. 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 

ANNUAL DIVIDENDS.—The dividends tabulated in Schedule “I” cover all 
classes of policies that were in force in the year 1906 upon which dividends were 

ayable. 
r Our present rates of premium have been in existence from the year 1896 and 
are based on the American Table of Mortality with 3% interest. 

The dividends comprise 10% of the cost of insurance on the American 3% 
table, together with 20% of the loading by the same table, and 1% of the 
American 3% reserve at the beginning of the policy year. 

The above method of distribution applies to the 3% contracts issued from 
the year 1896. 

DEFERRED DIVIDENDS.—On policies in the deferred dividend classes, a 
special account is kept of receipts and disbursements, so that the amount of 
the deferred dividend fund—that is the amount of assets derived from policies 
in the deferred dividend classes—can be ascertained for the end of every year. 
The deferred dividend fund is credited with all premiums received on deferred 
dividend policies, is charged with a proper proportion of the expenses, receives 
credit for interest on its accumulations proportionate to that earned on the total 
funds of the society, and is charged with losses by death on deferred dividend 
policies, and the values of such policies as reach the end of their 
dividend periods, or are surrendered previous to that time. At the end of every 
year, the total amount of the deferred dividend fund, and the total amount 
of reserve and other liabilities on deferred dividend policies are calculated 
and the difference between these amounts is the surplus derived from deferred 
dividend contracts. 

As deferred dividend policies, after completing their periods, cannot par- 
ticipate in future divisions of deferred dividend surplus careful computa- 
tions are made of the amounts to be apportioned to policies at the end of their 
dividend periods. It would apparently have simplified the calculations to have 
made separate classes for every year of issue of policies with the same features 
and conditions, so that there would have been no mingling of the claims of 
policies leaving a class with the claims of policies remaining in the class; but 
an insuperable objection to this plan is, that in small numbers, and even in 
numbers of considerable magnitude, irregularities will arise which would be 
troublesome in practice, and would cause grave suspicion of unfairness, while 
it is desirable in all life insurance calculations to take advantage of the largest 
averages attainable. 

It was decided, therefore, that all policies with similar conditions, no matter 
in what year issued, should be classified together for the purpose of determining 
the proper amounts of dividends to be apportioned, and the following plan was 
adopted: Rates of interest, mortality, expenses, lapse and surrender, were 
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assumed, based upon past experience. On the basis of these rates, calcula- 
tions of the amount of surplus which would be realized on policies taken out 
at every age, and of every kind, at the end of their dividend periods, were made, 
and estimated surpluses were computed for the issues of every year at the end 
of every year during their periods. By simply uniting these computations we 
can readily ascertain in any year, the expected, or estimated, surplus on the 
entire amount of the deferred dividend policies included in the various classes. 
The total expected surplus, when connected with the total actual surplus, 
which is ascertained as described above, gives a ratio which is applied to the 
estimated surplus on policies at the end of their periods, and in this manner we 
obtain the actual surplus which is apportioned to such policies. 


FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ANNUAL DIviIDENDs.—The principle of the contribution plan is followed, 
with gains from mortality and interest equated, during the period in which 
dividends are to be paid on premiums. 

The surplus accumulations during the first five policy years are held as un- 
distributed surplus or emergency reserve. A table has been constructed on 
the company’s experience as to mortality and interest, from which are cal- 
culated the net premiums necessary to cover the current cost of the net risk and 
provide the values guaranteed. The difference between the premium so 
calculated and the actual net premium collected on a policy is used as the basis 
for dividend apportionment, corrected annually by savings from loadings, 
lapses and surrenders, and subject to adjustment each five years for changes in 
rate of mortality and rate of interest. 

The company began issuing annual dividend business in the year 1899, 
consequently only the issues of 1899, 1900 and rgor have received dividends. 

DEFERRED DIVIDENDs.—On deferred dividend plans no credits are made 
to the different classes, series and plan groups, until the end of the fifth policy 
year. 

Annually after the fifth year a credit from general surplus equal in amount 
to the cash dividend allowed on corresponding annual dividend policies is 
made. The sum of the credits on account of each individual policy in a class 
constitutes the fund of the class, and to the funds thus set aside, interest in 
accordance with the company’s experience is annually added, and the total 
funds so obtained carried as a liability to be shared between the survivors only 
at the end of the accumulation periods, as provided in the respective policy 
contracts. 

The share of individual policyholders at the end of the accumulation periods 
will be in proportion to their contribution. 

The company began issuing deferred dividend business in the year 1899 
consequently only the issues of 1899, 1900 and 1go1 have received credits. 


GERMANIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS.—Surplus earnings for the declaration of 
dividends to policyholders are assumed to be derived from two sources, viz:— 

1. Interest earnings in excess of legal reserve requirements. 

2. Savings from loading on the net premiums. 

I. Dividend plan for policies issued prior to February 1, 1902: 

Interest gain = 1% of the initial reserve (Actuaries’ 4%). 

Saving from loading = loading — 15% of the annual premium in the case 
of whole life policies. 
— 12% of the annual premiums in the 
case of endowment policies. 
+ 5% interest on the balance for one year. 

The sum of these two items, less $1, for general expenses, per policy, is used 
as a “‘standard dividend.” 

II. Dividend plan for policies issued since February 1st, 1902: 

Interest gain = 1% of the initial reserve (Am. Exp. 3%). 
Saving from loading = 40% of such loading. 

The sum of these two items less $1—, for general expenses, per policy, is the 
‘standard dividend.” 

III. Declaration of dividends by the board of directors, at its meeting 
held on the fourth Wednesday in October of each year, for the ensuing year. 

A balance sheet is submitted in said meeting, showing the exact condition 
of the company on the preceding 30th day of September. 

On the basis of such balance sheet and a statement, showing the standard 
dividend for all insurances entitled to participation in profits in the following 
year, a sum is set aside for apportionment in such year. Such sum is either 
equal to the full standard dividend as determined by calculation or to so many 
per cent thereof as the present condition and future requirements seem to 
warrant. 

ANNUAL DiviIDENDs.—In the case of annual dividend policies the divi- 
dends so declared are payable in cash, or may be used to purchase a paid-up 
addition to the policy. 

DEFERRED DIVIDENDS.—Under deferred dividend policies the dividends 
so declared are assigned to the various classes and separately entered opposite 
each policy. The aggregate amounts are shown in the exhibit ‘Dividends 
Apportioned, Payable to Policyholders in 1907 or subsequent to 1907,”’ accom- 
panying the annual statement. Interest at a rate about equal to that currently 
realized by the company has been added each year up to the year 1906. In 
1906 the rate used was 4%. 

Dividends on policies discontinued, for any cause, are forfeited to the re- 
spective fund accumulated in any one class. 

The fund is divided at the end of the period among the policies maintained 
in full force under the origina] conditions, in proportion to the share of each 
policy in the total fund. 

No dividend is declared on the premium for the first policy year. 

Premium taxes, at the rates imposed by the different States, are deducted 
from the yearly dividends. 
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HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. “ 


The method used by the Home Life Insurance Company in calculating 
dividends is as follows: 

The effective rate of interest having been determined, the loading is increased 
by that percentage. 

This amount is further increased by taking a percentage of the initial reserve 
of the policy year on which the dividend is to be declared equal to the difference 
between the effective rate of interest and the rate required for valuation pur- 
poses. 

A percentage of the office premium for expenses, is deducted from the result- 
ing amount, the remainder being the dividend. 

In a company of this size, the mortality gains are deemed to be suspended 
gains and are not considered in the distribution of surplus. 

The correctness of the method and of the factors used is checked by the 
slight accretions from year to year in the increase of surplus held by the com- 

any. 
. DEFERRED DiviDENDS.—These dividends are obtained by accumulating 
the cash dividends, according to a table based on the actual experience of the 
company. 

Dividends are declared annually on all policies entitled to participate in the 
surplus of the company. 

In the case of deferred dividend policies, these annual dividends are accu- 
mulated to the end of the term elected by the insured in his application for the 
policy. Such accumulations are contingently credited to the individual policy 
and are payable only in the event of the insured surviving the period and the 
policy remaining in force under its original terms and conditions. 

The present value thereof is held as a liability and is included in the certifi- 
cate of valuation from the State Insurance Department. 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ANNUAL DivipENDs.—In apportioning annual dividends, The Manhattan 
Life has followed, for many years, the usual practice of other American com- 
panies, and employs the general principles of the contribution formula. The 
dividend is composed of three elements, as follows: 

First—The portion of loading remaining after making deductions for ex- 
penses. 

Second—A gain from interest earnings having been more than that called 
for by the reserve table. 

Third—A gain from the mortality having been less than that called for by 
the table. 

The profits from lapse and surrender are applied toward the gross expenses 
of the company; also a portion of the mortality gains and other incidental 
profits. 

DEFERRED DIVIDENDS.—For many years past, in making up the apportion- 
ment for deferred dividend policies heretofore paid at the completion of their 
dividend periods, they were given dividends calculated in the same manner as 
annual dividend policies plus interest and plus the policies’ share of the divi- 
dends that would have been earned by deferred dividend policies that have 
been terminated by lapse, death or otherwise. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


PREMIUM-PAYING PoLicrEs.—(a) The expense charge is taken as 17 per 
cent on the premiums of the principal part of the business. On certain groups 
of short endowments, and on some of the oldest life policies, this rate is graded 
down, the minimum being 13 per cent. This expense charge is deducted from 
the loading of each premium and the balance, improved at 4 per cent, is the 
first element of the dividend. 

(b) The mortality saving on that part of the business based on the Actuaries’ 
4 per cent table is taken as 16% per cent of the tabular cost of insurance; on 
that part of the business based on the American 33 per cent table, the mortality 
saving is taken as 8 per cent of the tabular cost of insurance for the first year, 
and ro per cent for the second and subsequent years. 

(c) Surplus interest is based on an earning of 4} per cent.: that is to say, on 
the Actuaries’ 4 per cent business } per cent interest on the reserve is returned, 
on the American 34 per cent business 1} per cent is returned. 

The three items above indicated are added together to make the dividend. 

Parp-up PoLicres.—Paid-up policies of not less than $100 participate in 
surplus, the Actuaries’ 4 per cent business receiving as a dividend 4 per cent of 
the initial reserve, and the American 34 per cent business receiving as a divi- 
dend 1 per cent of the initial reserve. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


DrvipENDs.—Actual rate of interest earned on invested reserves, 4.8 per 
cent (net) on premium-paying policies, and 4.7 per cent on paid-up policies. 

Expense charge against premium-paying policies not more than 20 years 
old, 15 per cent on the ordinary life rate, plus 12 per cent on excess premiums, 
except in case of ro-year endowments, where the charge on excess premiums 
is 10 per cent. On premium-paying policies more than 20 years old, the ex- 
pense charge based on the ordinary life rate is reduced by 2 per cent for 
each year after the 20th year, and the expense charge against excess premiums 
does not exceed the rate of expense charged against the ordinary life rate. 

Actual death losses, 90 per cent of expectation, by the American Experience 
Table of Mortality. 
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MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ANNUAL DrviDENDs.—All annual dividends in 1906 on premium-paying 
policies consisted of the following two parts: (1) a refund to the insured of 
that part of the premium, paid one year earlier, which the company had been 
able to save during the policy-year, and (2) any excess interest earned on the 
initial reserve of the policy-year over and above the rate at which the reserve 
accumulated, the reserve being ‘‘American 4 per cent’’ reserve for policies 
issued prior to January 1st, 1898, and “American 3} per cent’’ reserve for 
policies issued on or after that date. In the case of paid-up policies, each 
annual dividend consisted solely of excess interest earned on the policy reserve 
at the commencement of the policy-year. 

The refund of excess premium was calculated as a percentage of the loading 
contained in the tabular annual premium, the percentage being the same for all 
policies which had been the same number of years in force, but increasing with 
each year’s duration of the policy. In the case of policies issued prior to 
January rst, 1898, the loading of which the percentage was taken was the load- 
ing contained in the tabular annual premium rate charged during the years 
1885 to 1897, both inclusive (the ‘1885 rate”), and, where a different tabular 
annual premium rate was paid, the difference between such rate and “1885 
rate” was deducted from, or added to, the dividend according to whether such 
rate was less than, or greater than, the ‘1885 rate.” 

The rate of interest used in the dividend calculations of 1906 was 4.1 per 
cent, so that the excess interest was 0.1 per cent for policies issued prior to 
January 1st, 1898, and o.6 per cent for those issued on or after that date. 

DEFERRED DIVIDENDS.—These dividends were calculated in the method 
explained in the resolution of the insurance committee of this company which 
was adopted and ratified by the board of trustees on March 28th, 1906, of 
which the following is a copy: 

Resolved, That the method heretofore followed in the annual distribu- 
tion of surplus for computing the dividends accruing upon policies whose 
periods are then maturing shall be continued hereafter; namely, the annual 
dividends which might have been declared during the period on each policy, 
had such policy been entitled to annual dividends, to be accumulated with 
compound interest at the effective rate employed for such purpose by the com- 
pany in its dividend calculation of these years respectively, and the amount so 
ascertained to be increased by percentages graded mathematically according 
to the ages of the insured, by way of compensation for the risks incurred by the 
holders of such policies, during such period, of losing all interest in the surplus 
by death or discontinuance, provided that policies containing guarantees of 
surrender values payable at the end of a period which are greater than the 
reserves on similar annual dividend policies shall have the accumulated amount 
so found reduced by the amount of excess of such values over such reserve. 

That part of the resolution which reads as follows: “Policies containing 
guarantees of surrender values payable at the end of a period which are greater 
than the reserves on similar annual dividend policies shall have the accumulated 
amount so found reduced by the amount of excess of such values over such 
reserve,” applies only to 15 and 20 year distribution policies issued from Jan- 
uary 1st, 1899 to December 31st, 1906, so that no such policy is entitled to a 
dividend in the year 1906. 

The long term distribution dividends of 1906 were based on the annual 
dividends allotted each year to otherwise similar policies, taken out in the same 
calendar years, and at the same ages at issue, but which were entitled by con- 
tract to receive dividends annually, and they were calculated from these annual 
dividends (1) by accumulating them at compound interest, up to the end of the 
distribution period, at the effective rates employed by the company in its 
dividend calculations, and (2) by increasing the accumulated amount of such 
annual dividends by percentages, graded mathematically according to the age 
of the insured, as recompense for the risks run during the distribution periods 
of losing all surplus by death or discontinuance. 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VERMONT. 


In calculating dividends, the so-called contribution method was used, which 
recognizes three factors of distribution, to-wit: vitality gains, interest gains and 
expense savings. Factors were adopted which would insure, it was thought, 
a dividend scale that could be maintained and thus provide a rising dividend 
and admit of such changes as experience might develop from year to year. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDsS.—Dividends were calculated according to the contribu- 
tion formula, of which the values of the elements for 1906 were as follows: 
Expense charge 124%; mortality gain 214%; surplus interest based on 44%. 

DEFERRED DIVIDENDS.—Regular surplus (exactly corresponding to annual 
dividends on similar annual dividend policies) is calculated for the separate 
— of each class year by year throughout their respective deferred dividend 
periods. 

Surplus forfeited in accordance with policy provisions by terminations of 
deferred dividend policies is also year by year throughout the period duly and 
accurately ascertained, and an exact apportionment thereof, year by year, 
made of the separate policies of the several classes according to the risk of 
forfeiting surplus incurred by each policy. The aggregate is year by year 
improved at interest throughout the period, and at the end thereof the final 
result is the deferred dividend. 





This series of tables and explanations dealing with nearly forty Jife insurance companies, showing also net cost per $1000 in 1906, 
are now ready in book form, bound substantially in flexible leather, price $1.50 per copy. 
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DETERMINATION OVERCOMES OBSTACLES. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


Some months ago [ met a successful solicitor under conditions that 
enabled me to become intimately acquainted with him and he told me 
the story of his somewhat unique experiences. He said: 

“My father had made a remarkable success as a merchant and before 
I was through school he made it clear to me that he wished me to 
become a gentleman and a scholar and to do the family credit. With 
this encouragement and a natural inclination, I plunged into books 
and soon had a reputation for being an encyclopedia of knowledge. 
I graduated from college, spent some time in travel and then settled 
down to a student’s life. I rather avoided men, and my social inter- 
course was confined largely to a few intimate friends. When I was 
nearly thirty it occurred to me one day to look into the situation. 
Here I was nearly half done with the three score years and ten, with 
an immense capital of education but, aside from an occasional maga- 
zine article, I was doing nothing for the credit of either myself or the 
family. Furthermore, I began now to be subject to a fearful depres- 
sion of mind and found myself with almost a morbid disinclination 
to meet people. I don’t mean by this that I had any intellectual dread. 
I was conceited enough to be willing to compare ideas with any man 
living, but I had a horror of trying to influence men to acts toward 
which they might feel reluctance, and in a matter of this kind I was 
as timid as the proverbial rabbit. The question which thrust itself 
upon me was, what am I going to do about this? I felt that I ought 
to go to work and yet none of the time-honored and respectable pro- 
fessions such as medicine, the law and the ministry appealed to me. 
Money was no object, but peace and comfort were, and I resolutely 
bent myself to work out the problem. At college I had been inter- 
ested in a young man who may be known as James, but he had dropped 
out after a term or two and I didn’t hear of him again for several 
years. While I was trying to answer the conundrum of my own life 
I accidentally ran across James one day. We were delighted to meet 
each other and at his suggestion we immediately went to his hotel 
and spent several hours in talking over old times and exchanging 
experiences. When we had reviewed everything pretty thoroughly 
we began to consider matters of more immediate interest and I learned 
that he had become a successful life insurance solicitor and he learned 
that I was keeping up the family credit and had grown weary of it. 
My problem interested him and after some hesitation and apologies 
he suggested that I try life insurance soliciting. I must confess my 
indebtedness to him for the tact and good judgment which he showed 
in treating the subject. Instead of describing his calling as being the 
only one upon earth and giving the promise of unheard of wealth, 
he pointed out that it was rich in problems that would test my powers 
and give me daily opportunities to use the expensive education which 
was now going to waste. He held out the hope that the depression 
which had now become almost a night-mare would be relieved by 
contact with cheerful and energetic men and he almost persuaded me 
to become a solicitor at once. I recalled that the thing which I most 
positively enjoyed was intercouse with men after I had taken the 


first plunge and broken the ice, but years of isolation had developed 
a shrinking dread of meeting strangers and I at last avoided society 
from pure timidity. 

However, I did not decide at once, but promised to consider the 
matter seriously and give him an answer within thirty days. True to 
my word I began to consider, but the more I considered the more 
hopeless I grew and in a week I was in a worse position than the 
young military officer who was asked what he would do if he was 
attacked on three sides by a force ten times greater than his own and 
in front of him there was an impassable abyss. He replied, ‘Well, 
general, I would resign.” I could neither meet the difficulty nor 
resign, however, and I kept myself on the rack for nearly the whole 
of the thirty days. Not to make the story too long I may say that I 
was ultimately compelled to decide. The depression which hung over 
me nearly every hour in the day was unendurable and I simply had 
to fight it or make my exit from this scene of man. And if any part 
of my story ever gets in print I should like it to be known that I now 
consider myself under great obligations to that same depression. It 
was the only motive which could have infiuenced me. My father’s 
wealth and method of training me had destroyed all the motives which 
ordinarily influence men and if the depression had not tortured me 
into going to work, I should have been rich, idle and useless to the 
end of my life. 

“James visifed me-again at the end of thirty days and with great 
fear and trembling, but with determination I gave him my decision. 
He spent a month with me and by actual soliciting rather than by 
mere preaching he taught me all of the fundamentals of soliciting that 
I could make any use of at that time. He soon perceived that my 
college training would help me to master the papers, theories, argu- 
ments and other materials of the calling, and I discovered in a short 
time that I had the: power of influencing men after the timidity and 
mustiness of twenty years of study wore off. In short, I could have 
been a successful solicitor in sixty days if I hadn’t been compelled 
to approach prospects in a state of nervousness amounting almost to 
prostration. I also found that as I had a kind of latent conviction that 
I was a failure and an encumbrance upon the earth, it would be use- 
less for me to try to close applications until I had a considerable capi- 
tal of acquaintances. Strangers I could not then impress simply be- 
cause I dreaded the ordeal of meeting them so much. As I had no 
need of money I decided to give my whole attention to making friends 
and acquaintances and to defer the immediate purpose of soliciting 
until I had a large capital of prospects to begin with. 

“T lived in a city of about 300,000 inhabitants, and after making 
a careful inventory I decided that there were about twenty influential 
men that I was not afraid to ask a favor. I went to each of these men 
and asked him to give me a list of ten of the most active, the most 
interesting and the most successful men with which he felt himself 
to be well acquainted and to give me a letter of introduction to each. 
I had the letters written myself and it was only necessary for my 
friends to attach their signatures. In order to get all the moral ad- 
vantage which I could at the outset, I composed the letters of intro- 
duction myself and threw in a few choice compliments. My standard 
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form ran something like this: ‘Mr. Blank, who presents this letter, 
has been a student and writer but is compelled on account of ill 
health to have other occupation. Before entering a new line he wishes 
to look around and make a few acquaintances. I herefore take pleasure 
in introducing him to you, and hope that you may help him with a 
suggestion. Mr. Blank has fine intellectual gifts, a memory of extra- 
ordinary retentiveness, and has read more hard books than most men. 
He is the most interesting man I know and is a most desirable ac- 
quaintance.’ 

“As my future friends and prospects were all representative men 
they could not be approached and interviewed without a great deal of 
manoeuvering and many delays and it was over two months before I 
had exhausted my lists. At the end of that time,I was after a fashion 
acquainted with 200 men that I had not known before, but I did 
not know them well enough to talk life insurance to them. When 
three months had elapsed, reckoning from the time that I began to 
present my letters of introduction, I again went over the lists, and I 
had now spent five months almost entirely in the process of getting 
acquainted. In the meantime I had joined a social organization of 
the highest type, a citizens club and a political club. I went to lunch 
every day at the citizens club house, although I had no reason in the 
world for it except to get acquainted, and I simply sat around and 
watched. Sometimes one of my representative citizens would be pres- 
ent and I would get an oppportunity to develop my acquaintance with 
him. At another time I might meet a new prospect. But all the 
while I never pressed forward in the least but simply took advantage 
of such opportunities as arose naturally. Two or three evenings a 
week I went to the stated meetings of the social organization and on 
other evenings I dropped around to the political club. It came to pass 
by-and-bye that I began to see the same faces often and men thought 
they knew me who had never been introduced. They spoke to me 
and thus I gradually began to make a few acquaintances in ways that 
I had not planned for. In six months I was speaking to dozens of 
men whose names I either did not know or could not recall, and in 
a year I felt that I could begin to close applications. Since my ex- 
perience has widened I have learned that as I grow acquainted with a 
man he almost invariably grows weaker and I grow stronger and 
after about fifteen months of preliminaries I began to write business 
with ease. I now had material enough to last me several years but 
I branched out occasionally, and after two years of success found that 
strangers did not trouble me much. I could talk insurance as freely 
and forcibly to a man that I had known five minutes as one I had 
known five years. Furthermore, the mental depression disappeared 
and I declined any further financial support from my father. 

“As I look back now a few years I think I am not wrong in saying 
that whatever success I have made is due to my knowledge of men 
as individuals. To have a general idea of what human nature is, is 
something, but to know the strong and the weak points of Jones, 
Brown, or Smith, is the key to most problems in soliciting. I have in- 
sured one man regularly every year or two for the last ten years 
simply by keeping him pleased with himself. This weakness I count 
upon just as deliberately as I reckon that two and two are four. 
Another man I have insured repeatedly by dwelling upon the heroic 
side of my experiences. He worships success and delights to add to 
the success of others as well as to his own. This trait of his is as 
clear to me as the multiplication table, and I might say that my general 
plan of soliciting is still to get thoroughly acquainted with individuals 
before making my final assault. It is no longer strictly necessary for 
me to do it but it saves me a world of labor and sirain at the closing 


time.” 





LIFE INSURANCE THE BEST SAVINGS BANK. 


“Tf I put my money into life insurance,” he said, “it will be when 
I cannot get at it in case I should want it, or have pressing need. 
If it is in a savings bank, or in bonds, I can obtain it at any time or 
realize upon the securities quickly.” 

“There,” replied the agent, “is where you stand in your own way 
of ever saving anything. The fact that you want to put your mou, 
where you can get it and spend it at any time is against your saving 
systematically, if left to yourself, with a free hand. You may make 
deposits, but you will always be running to the bank to make drafts 
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whenever you wanted or fancied you wanted anything. That proves 
that you require just what life insurance provides—to enable you to 
save your earnings, namely, the compelling feature of fixed premiums, 
at stated times.” 

Insurance compels you to save. It piles up a competency for you 
in spite of yourself; and whatever form of contract you may select— 
whether endowment, twenty-payment or some form of income policy, 
your savings are safe from yourself, which is the most important 
thing—and you will find that, if you cannot draw upon your savings 
on the most trivial occasion that you can get along exactly as well. 
As a means of saving, the compelling feature is the strongest argument 
in favor of life insurafce. 





AWAKENING OF THE PUBLIC CONSCIENCE. 


One of the good results of the life insurance investigation is, that 
it has crystalized in the public mind the realities of the science. Men 
who doubted or who only half believed, have had the matter made 
clear to them so that whereas they were blind to its real value and . 
advantages, now they see with clearness of visions, the tangible values, 
and understand as never before that there is something more than a 
gamble or a guess. 

They realize, as they never did before, its true relation to the econo- 
mics of life; that it is governed by laws as inevitable as those that 
regulate the moon and the stars. It is rapidly acquiring a place in 
the business thought not unlike that held by fire and other kindred 
forms of indemnity for financial loss. It is beginning to be under- 
stood that skill, knowledge, experience, wisdom along business lines 
have as real financial value as have houses and merchandise and that 
in a putely cold blooded matter of fact way, those most interested in 
each individual case carry a constant risk much greater than the risk 
of loss by fire carried by the owner of a building, a factory, or a 
stock of merchandise. 

This awakening on the part of the public conscience, if nothing 
more comes from it, ought to compensate in a large measure for some 
of the wrongs and injustices done by that so-called investigation.— 
Hartford Life Bulletin. 





WHAT CONSTITUTES MORAL HAZARD? 


A company of life insurance agents was discussing the subject of 
“moral hazard,” during which some original and not altogether un- 
reasonable ideas were expressed. 

One of the agents, a man of wide experience in the business, said 
that the question of moral hazard depended principally upon the physi- 
cal habits of a man—that is to say—a man may have habits such as 
the use of intoxicants, even on the side of excess, he may be working 
under excessive bodily and mental pressure, he may do other things— 
most of them known as “bad habits,” and yet he may be a safer risk, 
from the life insurance standpoint than a man who leads a strictly 
temperate life and has no bad habits to speak of, provided, for ex- 
ample, he takes regularly a proper amount of physical exercise, es- 
pecially in the open air. On the other hand, the man who is strictly 
temperate, who has few or no bad habits may, if he leads a purely 
sedentary life, is inactive and sluggish, may be and probably will be 
the more undesirable insurance risk, because his system is given no 
opportunity of throwing off the natural contaminations of the human 
body. | 

This agent thinks’ that in very many cases, medical examination 
fails to accomplish its purpose, because it is apt to be confined to fixed 
principals, depending upon certain symptoms. 





HE WANTED ADDITIONAL PROTECTION. 


A certain professional man, a few years ago, took out a substantial 
renewal ten-year term policy because, at that time, he wished to secure 
the maximum amount of protection at the minimum of cost. After 
five years were nearly past, he felt able and inclined to take a good 
line of regular life insurance, and he deliberated whether he would 
convert his term policy or let it continue, taking his chances as to 
his ability to renew it at the expiration and take out a whole life also. 

He finally decided upon the latter course, reasoning that now, rather 
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than five years hence, was the time to take out a good sized regular 
life policy; and that, if he did not renew the terin policy he would 
stili have as much protection as he had then; whereas, if he waited, 
and did not renew the term policy and took a regular life with five 
years added to his age, it wouid be much more expensive. 

He can, at the end of the term, renew the term policy for less than 
it would take to purchase any other policy of the same amount. It 
looks as though he acted wisely; for the chances are that he will renew 
the term policy, which will give him that much more protection than 
he would have had had he followed the first suggested course. 





A SOLICITOR’S CREED. 


The following is credited to Cornell College, but there is no doubt 
a live and level-headed life insurance man wrote it: 

“T believe in the stuff I am handing out, in the company I am 
working for, and in my ability to get results. 

“T believe that honest stuff can be passed out to honest men by hon- 
est methods. 

“I believe in working, not weeping; in boasting, not knocking, and 
in the pleasure of my job. 

“T believe that a man gets what he goes after; that one deed done 
to-day is worth two deeds to-morrow, and that no man is down and 
out until he has lost faith in himself. 

“T believe in to-day and the work I am doing; in to-morrow and the 
work I hope to do, and in the sure reward which the future holds. 

“T believe in courtesy, in kindness, in generosity, in good cheer, in 
friendship and honest competition. 

“T believe there is something doing somewhere for every man ready 
to do it. 

“T believe I am ready right now.” 





PREVALENT DISEASES OF SUMMER. 


The New York Life paid 641 death claims in June last, the causes 
of death being thus classified: Consumption, 79; pneumonia, 61; 
bronchitis, pleurisy, etc., 27; typhoid fever, 12; other diseases of di- 
gestive organs, 26; bright’s disease, 49; accidents, 43; apoplexy, 48; 
nervous prostration, congestion of brain, etc., 5; spinal disease, 17; 
heart disease, 69; diseases of arteries, 2; appendicitis, 3; rheumatism, 
5; cancers and tumors, 36; paralysis, 18; diabetes, 12; liver disease, 
17; old age, 8; blood poisoning, anemia, etc., 21; all other causes, 83, 
total 641. These 641 persons were insured in the New York Life in 
sums aggregating $1,788,355.88, which amount was promptly paid to 
the beneficiaries. It will be noted that the deaths peculiar to hot 
weather were unusually numerous. 





OTHER COMPANIES AS GOOD AS YOURS. 


“TI suppose,” said a prospect to an agent, “that your company is 
the best company, which is what they all say.” 

“They,” replied the agent, quietly, “is an anonymous word which I 
do not recognize. My company is no better than several other com- 
panies that I could enumerate; but it is just as good, and I think 
that, in some particulars, its contracts are superior. I am after you 
for my company and my company is the company I am working for. 
And I can guarantee that my company furnishes an absolutely safe 
investment, perfect and absolutely sure protection and a gilt-edged, 
liberal contract.” — 





LIFE INSURANCE A SAFEGUARD TO ESTATES. 


If an estate consists principally of good, sound life insurance, one 
does not need to worry about executors, and scheming and conspiring 
relatives. It is the cleanest, safest estate to leave to one’s dependents, 
for it is not subject to the liabilities of other kinds of property. The 
insured can make it payable to whom he chooses, without fear of 
depreciation or absorption in legal expenses. A good many very 
wealthy men are taking that view, now-a-days, and acting accordingly. 
Life insurance is recognized by the best financiers as a desirable safe- 
guard to an estate. 


. 
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WHY THE PRUDENTIAL WITHDRAWS FROM TEXAS. 


President Dryden, of the Prudential Insurance Company, has ad- 
dressed the following circular to the policyholders of The Prudential 
in the State of Texas: 

By the requirements of the statute recently enacted and known as the 
“Robertson Act,’’ the company, if it continues to do business in-the State 
of Texas, must invest seventy-five per cent of the reserve value of 
policies issued by ‘it upon the lives of residents of the State of Texas in 
certain specified local securities, which it is required to deposit in certain 
named depositories located within the State, no security being given to 
it by the State for their proper custody, and a burdensome rate of local 
taxation being imposed thereon. 

While the act was pending in the legislature, this company, in con- 
junction with other companies doing business in the State, opposed in 
every proper way its passage. The act having been passed and approved 
by the Governor, the company is now confronted with the alternative of 
either complying with the provisions of the act or ceasing to do business 
within the State of Texas. 

After a most careful consideration of the question the company has 
come to the conclusion that it cannot, in justice to its policyholders 
and with due regard to the proper conduct of its business, comply with 
the requirements of the statute, and it has therefore reluctantly de- 
termined to cease doing business within the State of Texas. 

The publicity which has been given to this act and the discussion 
which has taken place, both in the legislature, before the Governor and 
in the public press, make it unnecessary at this time, except in a gen- 
eral way, to state the reasons which have impelled this company to 
adopt the unwelcome alternative of withdrawing from the State rather 
than comply with the requirements of the act. 

The company is compelled by this statute to invest a portion of its 
assets in certain designated securities. One of the chief essentials in 
the successful conduct of the business of life insurance is the investment 
by a company of its funds at the highest rate of interest it can.procure 
compatible with safety. In order to produce results satisfactory to its 
policyholders it is necessary both to be able to invest its funds in the 
most desirable securities obtainable, as well as to have the investments 
which it has made in securities readily convertible if a more attractive 
investment shall offer itself. 

In addition to this limitation of investment the statute in question 
deprives the company of the custody of a portion of its assets, the State 
furnishing to it no security therefor. It imposes upon the securities 
which it requires the company to deposit_a rate of taxation almost as 
high as the income yield therefrom. If other States, following the ex- 
ample, should enact similar laws, it would be impossible for any insur- 
ance company to procure for its policyholders a proper return from the 
funds entrusted to it. The losses which would inevitably result from a 
compliance with the conditions imposed by this statute would, of course, 
fall upon our policyholders, and in justice to them all, those within the 
State of Texas as well as those without, we have determined to withdraw 
from the State rather than to subject them to the losses which they 
would sustain were we to continue to do business in it. It seems need- 
less to add that this action on the part of the company will not in any 
degree impair the security of the policies issued to the citizens of Texas. 
It is their protection, equally with that of our other policyholders, that 
necessitates a refusal to comply with the provisions of this statute. 

The company leaves the State of Texas with regret; it has been its 
desire to largely increase its business within that State, and the relations 
which have existed between it and its policyholders have been of the 
most cordial character. We are loath to believe that the policy which 
has, by the enactment of this statute, prevented our continuance of busi- 
ness in Texas will be perpetual, and we sincerely trust that at no dis- 
tant date the company may with safety to itself and with benefit to its 
policyholders resume business in the State. Until such time arrives, 
however, it will be necessary for us to subject our present policyholders 
of Texas to some slight inconvenience in the remittances of premiums, 
the applications for policy loans, etc. Of course, pains will be taken to 
see that all business is transacted with the utmost expedition. 

On and after July 10, 1907, remittances of premiuims, applications for 
policy loans and surrender values, notices and proofs of death, etc., 
should be made to Furlow & Avery, managers, 201 Norton building, 
Louisville, Ky. I remain very truly yours, John F. Dryden, president. 





THE ARTFUL TWISTER. 


A fair exchange is no robbery. Nevertheless, there are many ex- 
changes, presumably fair, which are only so in appearance—cases where 
there is actual robbery, although the robbery is covered up and remains 
undiscovered for a time. 

“ TWISTING. 


People are sometimes robbed who believe they are making fair ex- 
changes—who think, indeed, that they are giving up an inferior for a 
superior article. 

Among these people are the investors in life insurance who exchange 
old policies for new policies. 

They are not doing this of their own initiative, but under the advice 
of certain life insurance agents of the class called ‘‘twisters.”’ 

For their own personal gain, these ‘‘twisters’’ are persuading men to 
give up valuable policies in solvent companies for new policies in other 
companies. 

Occasionally an exchange may be expedient, but the exceptions to the 
rule are so few that it is safe to advise every policyholder to sift with the 
utmost care any proposition involving the surrender of any policy on 
which one or more premiums have been paid. 


WHY TWISTING IS POSSIBLE. 


The “twisting’’ agent usually does one of three things when he finds 
aman who has a policy in a responsible company. He either offers him, 
(1) a new policy for the same amount at a lower premium; or (2) one 
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for a larger amount at the same premium; or (3) one for the same 
amount at the same premium, but in a company which he describes as a 
much better company. 


HOW THE TWISTER SUCCEEDS IN FOOLING THE PEOPLE. 


But those who are uninitiated may ask, ‘“‘How is it possible that a 
new policy can be issued for the same amount at a lower premium, or 
for a larger amount at the same premium?” There is one thing that 
even the most ignorant policyholder knows, and that is that premium 
charges are based on the age of the applicant when the insurance is 
taken; and that, other things being equal, a man who insures at thirty 
must pay a higher rate than he would have been called upon to pay if 
he had insured at twenty-five. How, then, can the ‘‘twister’’ make such 
plausible offers? The answer is simple. There are different kinds of 
insurance; some kinds cost more than others, and the ‘‘twisting’’ agent 
is most successful with the man who has the most valuable kind, because 
the same amount of insurance of a less valuable kind can be offered for 
less money. 


A POLICY MAY NOT REPRESENT ITS EN- 

TIRE VALUE. 

Another point: the face value of a policy is not the only thing to be 
considered in appraising it. 

If a man owns a diamond he may easily be victimized, even if he ex- 
changes it for a larger stone, if the latter be of inferior quality. 

A pound of tea that costs a dollar may not only be better in quality 
than a pound that costs thirty cents, but it may make three or four 
times as many cups of tea. 

When the trees in an orchard are first planted they bear no fruit, and 
are worth less than older trees. So it is with policies. New insurance 
is less valuable than old insurance. 

Another point. If a policy has been taken at a young age the premium 
is correspondingly low, and a new policy taken later on (even if the 
contract, is usually advantageous) can only be secured at a higher pre- 
mium rate unless a cheaper and inferior kind of policy is substituted. But 
that is not all. A policy issued on the ‘“‘limited payment life plan’’ should 
never be abandoned. The company has agreed that at the end of a cer- 
tain term the policy shall be continued without further cost to the in- 
sured. Now, if the time is approaching when it will thus become fully 
paid up, the owner will be victimized if he exchanges it for an ‘‘ordinary 
life policy.’’ For although the latter can be issued at a lower premium, 
it will cost much more in the long run if the insured’s life is prolonged. 

Again, the older an endowment policy becomes the nearer does the 
time approach for it to be paid. It is easy for the ‘‘twisting’’ agent 
to exchange such a policy for a cheaper contract (on the ‘“‘life’’ form), 
if the insured fails to understand that he is asked to give up an en- 
dowment that is appproaching maturity. 

Again, dividends, on most policies increase as the policy grows older, 
and that advantage is usually lost if an old policy is given up for a new 
one. 

Again, many existing policies are on the ‘‘deferred dividend plan.’’ It 
is especially foolish to abandon a policy of that kind, because the time 
is steadily approaching when a dividend will be paid, which will be lost 
if the policy is abandoned prematurely. In addition to that, such policies 
usually give the holder the choice of a variety of valuable ‘‘options’’ at 
the end of a term of years; and if the time is approaching when the 
insured may realize the value of one of these options, it is folly for 
him to begin his journey all over again under a new contract, even if 
that contract will offer the same options and the same dividend benefits; 
because the time when those advantages may be reaped, while near in 
the old policy, will be thrown far into the future in the new policy. 


THE FACE VALUE OF 


WHAT TO DO WHEN ASKED TO SWAP. 


Advise a man who is approached by a ‘“‘twisting’’ agent to insist upon 
a written proposition. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, if such a 
proposition is shown to you the following facts will be obvious: (1) The 
original company can do precisely what the agent of the other company 
offers; but (2) the change proposed would be injurious to the insured 
and should consequently be scouted. 

Moreover, the chances are that the ‘“‘twisting’’ agent represents an 
inferior company; for reputable companies do what they can to stamp 
out this evil.—From ‘‘The Successful Agent,’’ by Wm. Alexander, pub- 
lished by The Spectator Company. 





THE GERMANIA LIFE ALSO LEAVES TEXAS. 


President Doremus, of the Germania Life, has issued a circular 
to the company’s policyholders in Texas, from which we make the 
following extracts: ° 

At the last session of the legislature of your State, there was enacted 
into law, House Bill No. 112, known as the Robertson Insurance Bill. 
The provisions of this act are briefly stated as follows: 

1. That the life insurance companies doing business in Texas shall 
invest at least seventy-five per cent of the reserve accumulations on 
policies on the lives of residents of that State in Texas securities or in 
Texas real estate. 

2. That such securities shall be placed in the keeping of the State 
Treasurer, or of such National or State banks, or trust companies, as 
have been designated for that. purpose. 

Such deposits will be subject to local taxation, 
tax levied on the premium income. 

The State of Texas is valued by this company as a desirable and satis- 
factory field for doing business, and it was only after mature considera- 


in addition to a State 


tion and with much regret that the withdrawal of this company from said‘ 


State was decided upon as imperatively necessary in the interest of its 
policyholders in Texas, as well as of those in other States, especially 
in view of a most burdensome taxation. The company cannot even main- 
tain an office in Texas for the collection of premiums on old business, 
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as that is held to be transacting business. Our Texas policyholders .are, 
therefore, hereby requested to remit ‘the premiums hereafter falling due 
on their policies, until further notice, to the home office of the company, 
20 Nassau street, New York, N. Y., and they will be directed to do so in 
the premium notices hereafter to be sent out to them. No State can pass 
a law impairing contract obligations. You will understand, therefore, 
that the withdrawal of this company from your State will in no wise 
affect your rights as policyholders, or result in any disadvantage to 
you, except the inconvenience of paying premiums elsewhere. 

It is unnecessary to refer here to this company’s unexcelled financial 
standing and its record of clean and correct business methods. We 
earnestly urge you to keep your policies in force, and in case any prop- 
osition to transfer your insurance be made to you, please do not fail to 
communicate with the company whose aim it is, as it always has been, 
to consult the convenience and advantage of its policyholders in every 
way possible. 

As to the Robertson law, it is hoped that it will be repealed, or de- 
clared unconstitutional, and that the former relations of the company 
to its Texas policyholders will soon be restored. 





THE OLD-FASHIONED REASONS MORE POTENT TO-DAY 
THAN EVER. 


Now that the smoke of battle has rolled away and insurance turmoil 
and agitation have apparently subsided, it is well for us to bear down 
on this point, i. e., that the reasons for life insurance to-day are more 
than ever the good old-fashioned reasons of the past. Times have 
changed, but human necessities never change. The motive that impels 
most people to insure is the love of home and kindred. It has always 
been so and so it always will be. In no other way can a man make 
certain of leaving a competence for his family in case he should die 
within the next fifteen, twenty, twenty-five or thirty years. In as- 
suming the responsibility of a family, as most men do, it is an un- 
worthy act to allow their support to be a mere probability when a 
little forethought and expenditure of money can make it a certainty. 
How often we learn of a man working like a slave, denying himself 
and his family many comforts and luxuries, and even after a few 
years of that sort of life die and leave his family less than the value 
of a small life insurance policy. It requires no argument to prove 
that apparently the most certain business ventures of an individual 
may turn out badly. But even if they should not turn out badly, why 
take any chances? After the death of the head of a family his busi- 
ness may go to pieces in the hands of his heirs. His business may 
go to pieces for the lack of the ready cash that a life policy would 
provide. Even in such a period of prosperity as the present, the 
course of an individual business life is extremely uncertain. What 
is more certain, on the other hand, than the returns from a judicious 
investment in life insurance? When a man protects his family, his 
business and himself, he wants to know that the means he uses are 
the safest possible. How many banks, railroads, trust companies and 
private enterprises of every sort have failed and gone into receiver- 
ships in. the last few years? Their number is legion. How many 
reputable old-line life insurance companies have gone under in that 
time? None. There lies the course. It is marked out straight ahead 
for prudent men. The solvency of life companies is absolutely guar- 
anteed by ample reserves. whose maintenance is secured by the laws 
of the various States. In a world of uncertainty and death the re- 
turns from life insurance investments stand out as a prudent fore- 
thought, business sagacity, yes, man’s worldly duty—New York Life 
Bulletin. 





SAFEGUARDING WEALTH. 


Men who have experienced the difficulties of making and keeping 
money see the necessity for safeguarding it in every “possible way. 
Many such men with great difficulty and sacrifice keep cash on hand 
because they know that their entire financial existence may depend 
not upon securities but upon ready money at some time. Shrewd 
men will keep cash on deposit without interest or at a small rate 
even when they are paying six per cent or more for discount. Some 
men carry government bonds netting but two per cent in order to have 
some security that can safely be converted into ready money in case 
of necessity. Is it not cheaper for such men to pay a life insurance 
premium costing from two per cent to six per cent in order that in 
case of their death at any time ready money may be provided? If it 
pays a man to pay six per cent to borrow money tv keep it on hand, 
how much cheaper to pay perhaps a far less rate to a life insurance 
company for money not loaned but given to his estate when he dies? 

These are but some suggestions of the need of life insurance for 
wealthy men. A knowledge of the affairs of any man of means will 
furnish you with abundant proof of his urgent need for life insurance. 
It is doubly important, too, that such men, subjected to unusual 
strain, should take insurance when they can get it. Such men are 
likely to show physical wear and tear much earlier than those living 
easier lives. Many a man of large affairs, when advanced in years, 
his physical and mental powers relaxed, has suddenly realized that 
his estate is more dependent than ever before upon, and for that very 
reason he ought to have, ready money, in case of death, but that the 
insurance he could have gotten so readily earlier in years is forever 
beyond his reach.—Edward A.*Woods, Pittsburg. 
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A CONFIDENCE GAME AND SOME OF ITS MORALS. 


By A WESTERN AGENT. 


Not long ago the newspapers contained an account of a unique 
swindle which was perpetrated upon one of the most successful busi- 
ness men in the city in which I live. The account has excited wide 
comment among the insurance agents and has been freely discussed 
before our Underwriters Association. The sentiments of the members 
were unanimous and I was urged to give expression to them as an 
individual through the columns of the dailies, but for personal reasons 
declined. I did promise, however, that I would, at my convenience, 
make a report of the fact to THE SpecTator and add such comment 
as might develop. 

As I have no desire to give the victim of the transaction any addi- 
tional notoriety I will invest him with a nom de plume. Wm. Jones, 
then, president of numerous enterprises and a director in a bank, was 
visited not long ago and invited to apply for more life insurance. He 
declined on the usual grounds that he had all he could carry and the 
interview seemed about to close. The visitor, however, had not ex- 
pected any other issue and he now laid the preliminaries for a grand 
move. He represented himself as a broker, having no connection with 
any company, but placing applications with all, according to the pref- 
erence or prejudice of the applicant. He inquired if he could interest 
Jones in a “flyer.” 

“You might,” replied Jones. 

The broker then went on to explain that our State has no rebate 
laws and that he was at liberty to sacrifice as much of his commission 
as he pleased. “The regular premium on $100,000 at your age is 
$4500,” he said, “but I can place you in a first-class old line company 
for $350.” Jones accepted the proposition instantly. and the applica- 
tion was written. 

The broker had already made an arrangement with the manager of 
the Blank Life Insurance Company to place any business he wrote 
through him for a commission of forty-five per cent, and he now called 
upon the manager and presented Jones’ application. In obedience to 
the company’s rule requiring the agent who signed the application to 
witness the applicant’s signature, the manager and the broker now re- 
turned to Jones’ office and secured a new application. It was all gone 
through with as a matter of course and no troublesome questions were 
asked. Two physicians promptly appeared, gave the applicant a 
thorough examination and the papers were forwarded to the company, 
When the policy arrived the manager questioned the broker closely 
to find out if any private arrangements had been made and the 
broker assured him that the transaction was usual in every respect 
and that no rebate would be expected. Accordingly the manager and 
broker set out to deliver the policy. It has not appeared how they 
were separated, but it seems that at the last critical moment they were. 
Jones had received a letter direct from the home office informing him 
that his policy had been issued and that he should make his check 
pavable to the Blank Life Insurance Company. He foilowed instruc- 
tions and drew a check for the full premium, $4500, and entrusted it to 
the broker with the understanding that he was to return with the re- 
bate of $4150. The manager had presumably returned to his office 








after being lost on the way somewhere, and the broker now appeared 
The manager, apparently without suspicion, 
handed him a check for $2025, which he hastily converted into cash 
In the meantime Jones waited 


to claim his commission. 


and then mysteriously disappeared. 
anxiously for three hours for his rebate, and then realized that he had 
been duped. He had a $100,000 policy in a first-class company, it is 
true, but he had paid full premium for it, and he had fully expected to 
get it for nothing. He made a statement of the facts to the Blank 
Company, and rather than incur the risk of being thought to count- 
enance such methods they canceled the policy and refunded the com- 
pany’s part of the premium. Jones lost over $2000 by the transac- 
tion for which he has not one cent equivalent. The humiliating thing 
about it all was that he might not have been able to convict the broker 
if he could have been brought to trial. The transaction was in every 
way regular and the only flaw was the merely verbal agreement as to 
the rebate. 
RESPECT FOR THE Law. 

I do not wish to go on record as encouraging or commending ras- 
cality. I have a wholesome respect for all laws while they are laws, 
and society must, for its.own protection, retire to privacy such ingen- 
ious individuals as the broker whenever it can lay hands upom them; 
but I must confess that I cannot generate any very hearty sympathy 
for Jones. Without wishing any prosperity to the broker I am in- 
clined to say that Jones received just what he deserved. He was will- 
ing himself to profit by a practice that is not more elevated than a 
confidence game, and that is in some States illegal. I greatly doubt if 
we had a law in our State prohibiting the granting of rebates, but not 
the acceptance of them, if he would have hesitated to bargain for the 
“flyer.” I have it from the general agent of a first-class company that 
he heard a rumor of the proposed $100,000 application and that he spent 
three hours with Jones and begged him:earnestly to give him any small 
fraction of the sum, but Jones coolly refused. He would trust $4500 
to a total stranger in the hope of getting something for nothing, but 
he would not take $5000 insurance with an intimate friend and pay the 
premium for it. Is it ‘unreasonable that insurance solicitors should 
withhold their sympathy from Jones? 

It has often been said that even rascals contribue a certain service 
to humanity, and the saying is not devoid of truth. The citizens of 
the community in which I live are pretty well acquainted with the 
Broker-Jones swindle by this time and they will be cautions about buy- 
ing “flyers” for nothing or something hereafter. And if'we could only 
arouse the public conscience in such matters many evil practices in 
life insurance would disappear. The average policyholder is ready at 
an instant’s notice to consign a company or an agent to perdition upon 
the slightest suspicion of wrong-doing, but he is perfectly willing to 
fill his own pockets at the expense of other policyholders so long as an 
unscrupulous individual or corporation will do the dirty work. It 
takes two persons to make a contract or complete a swindle, but even 
the law is not fully alert to all violation of this principle. 

The law in some States, if not in all, declares that gambling is an 
evil and is against public policy and it denies a gambler protection. If 
he loans money with the understanding that it is to be used in gambling 
he cannot recover it. The law will not protect a man in breaking the 
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law in the matter of gambling, but it has been known to protect a man 
against a life insurance swindle in which he willingly participated. I 
am glad that the Armstrong law made accepting a rebate an offense, 
as well as giving one, and I hope that the public conscience generally 
will undergo an awakening in regard to insurance practices. It is 
just as disreputable to buy insurance for nothing as it is to sell it for 
nothing, and when the public begins to have some appreciation of this 
fact, life insurance standards in general will be raised. 


ADVANTAGES OF RESTRICTIONS. 

The company with which I have been associated for nearly seven- 
teen years has gradually increased its restrictions. Seventeen years 
ago we made brokerage contracts, accepted business from Tom, Dick 
or Harry without contract of any kind, and tolerated rebates. When 
I say we, of course’ I mean the agents. I cannot say that the com- 
pany would have approved our practices, but at least it did not inquire 
Gradually our company began to lay its ax at the 
Rebating, broker- 
As I understand it, we cannot now 
employ a helper, even when we license him. We cannot make a con- 
tract with anyone who is unwilling to devote less than all of his time 
Of course our company’s rules are un- 


closely into them. 
root of the trees and one after another they fell. 
age, and helpers have disappeared. 


to soliciting life insurance. 
doubtedly violated occasionally, because good rules will not make 
upright men, but they will at least hamper and embarrass them to such 
an extent that evil practices will be reduced to a minimum. It is not 
for me to presume to preach to the officers of life insurance companies, 
but I have had an opportunity to note the beneficial effects of such 
rules as I have mentioned and I believe that they would be beneficial 
to all companies. 

Nothing is more true than the old saying that “two can play at a game.” 
The different life insurance companies, and by this I mean simply the 
men who manage and operate them, are probably jealous and suspi- 
cious of each other, and are slow to correct abuses for fear of losing 
an advantage. One company will not prohibit twisting because it 
fears that it may lose applications. Another will not interfere with 
rebating for the same reason. Still another is disposed to regard 
brokerage business as so much positively gained. If rightly considered 
it will not appear to be so. All companies can devise twisting argu- 
ments and successfully use them, and hardly any company is so poor 
that it cannot arrange for a rebate. The brokerage business often 
results in a secret cut-throat policy of which only the broker re- 
ceives the benefit. 

For example, the agent of a company that accepts only male risks 
heard a voung lady friend say that she was about to take a policy in 
the Dash Company. Immediately he advised her +o proceed slowly 
and suggested that he could secure better terms for her in a better 
company. The agent then interviewed the manager of still another 
company and arranged to write the young lady’s application for the 
usual commission. In order to secure the young lady’s co-operation 
without too much trouble he divided his commission with her, and the 
agent who had developed the business by long and patient soliciting 
was cheated out of his commission. However, he learned about the 
trick in time, and watched for an opportunity to return the compli- 
ment. It came, ultimately, and the agent who was not content to work 
for one company and follow its rules was nothing ahead in the final 
outcome. The agents in these different transactions were on the sur- 
face, friends, but secretly they were willing to resort to all kinds of 
doubtful expedients to secure an advantage. 

But the agents alone were not the only sufferers by these practices. 
The young lady was not a first-class risk. Her personal and family 
history were poor, and the agent who bargained with her knew it. 
He worked for a very strict company himself and sooner than hazard 
the loss of his contract he would be faithful to his own company’s 
rules. He would not recommend an impaired risk to his own company, 
but being under no obligation to a competitor he would-be silent for 
the sake of a petty commission. The young lady in question is still 
living and may survive finer risks, but the fact that an agent was will- 
ing to recommend her for the sake of a few dollars furnishes a clear 
moral against the acceptance of brokerage business. 

I hope that rebating, twisting, brokerage and “flyers” will not be 
always with us, and it may be that their disappearance may be some- 
what hastened by occasional exploits of the broker Jones type. 
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IN SOLICITING MAKE HASTE SLOWLY. 

“When I first started out to make my own way,” said a now suc- 
cessful life agent, “I began by selling steam cookers, taking orders 
for them from house to house—mostly in the country districts. I 
carried a model of the cooker in a little cloth bag, and this, slung 
under my arm by a cord, I carefully kept concealed when I approached 
a prospective customer. 

“My favorite method of procedure when calling at farm houses, was 
to first meet the farmer or his wife out of doors, and to open conver- 
sation with them about something connected with the farm, the crops 
and the weather, the stock, poultry, the view from the homestead, or 
anything else which was of direct interest to them—a part of their 
lives. 

“In this way I first won their good-will, even their gratitude, made 
them feel pleasant toward me and interested in me. Usually I was 
invited into the house. Whether I was or not, however, with true 
country inquisitiveness, I was asked what my business was. With- 
out any undue eagerness I told my business, and at the proper time 
brought out my model and exhibited the cooker, explained its opera- 
tion, showed the variety of things that could be cooked in it at the 
same time and showed what a labor-saver it was for the housewife. 
I rarely failed to make a sale at farm-houses, and I did a good busi- 
ness. 

“T have found similar methods successful in soliciting life insurance. 
If you appeal to what is nearest the heart or the ambition of a person, 
be it common things of his daily life, his business, his hobby, his 
children, dogs, automobiles or fishing, vou clear the way for presenting 
your case, with the best chance of securing attention and considera- 
tion. You can interest a person in almost anything you have to offer if 
you first show an interest and sympathy with what most interests him. 

“A very large percentage of failures to secure applications are due 
to too much haste in approaching a subject, neglecting to prepare 
his mind so that he is in a receptive mood.” . 





COMPENDIUM OF OFFICIAL LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS. 


Since the year 1899. and up to the close of 1906, the number of legal 
reserve life insurance companies organized under the laws of the 
United States was exactly doubled, there being 138 companies in ex- 
istence on January I last, as against sixty-nine six years previous. 
During the year 1906 thirty new companies entered the field, while but 
four organizations withdrew, so that the net gain for the year was 
twenty-six. In the first six months of the present year eighteen ad- 
ditional organizations have been formed and received legal authority 
tv operate, while only one has withdrawn, so that the present list of 
licensed companies numbers 155, exclusive of one European and four 
Canadian companies. These 155 companies are incorporated under the 
laws of thirty-nine States and Territories, and inasmuch as all of them 
do not operate in any one State the complete reports as to their stand- 
ing are scattered through more than twenty-five official State reports. 

The extremé competition that has necessarily been engendered by the 
appearance of this large number of new companies in the past few 
years, makes it necessary that every agent should be in possession of 
some unbiased document giving the latest official standing of all the 
companies now putting forth their bids for public patronage. Such a 
document is found in The Compendium of Official Life Insurance 
Reports, the 1907 edition of which (being the nineteenth annual issue) 
has just been issued by The Spectator Company, 135 William street, 
New York. This publication presents a thorough analysis of the 
statements of the 138 companies which made reports to the various 
Insurance Departments for the year 1906. All the figures entering into 
the voluminous annual reports of this large number of companies are 
carefully compiled and arranged in order of magnitude in a series of 
fifty-eight exhibits, while in a number of the tables percentages are 
given and the rank of the companies also determined by them. The 
busy agent will find this work of incalculable value as a time saver, as 
it gives him within one set of covers information which otherwise he 
would have to dig out of many official reports, and at the same time 
it presents the data in convenient form for instant comparison, either 
with any other company or with the preceding year. 

The Compendium of Official Life Insurance Reports makes a book 
of 160 pages, is handsomely printed from new and clear type, is bound 
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n flexible leather and sells at $2 per copy. All orders addressed to 
[he Spectator Company, 135 William street. New York, will be 
oromptly filled, and no agent can afford to be without a copy of this 
iruly invaluable statistical publication. 

The tabulation presented herewith is taken from this work and 
shows the aggregate transactions of the 122 ordinary and sixteen 
ndustrial companies of the United States which made reports for the 
vear 1906: 

\GGREGATES OF THE FINANCIAL STANDING AND BUSINESS FOR 
1906 OF THE ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


























Ordinary Industrial 
Companies. Companies. 
Number Gf companies: «<<<. 660.0660 2 6tsossccees 122 16 
Capitarnloekss ice de twacincecusa occtnccneases $17,646,834 $5,077,206 
INCOME. 
RGM III enti iirc. ous aa o's ooo camera ntes 52,884,738 20,044,393 
RGHOWGl DrOIIININGS By < oo - occ) 2 ceeg sco seas cele 338,625.371 109,961,173 
REGSIVed (Or ABINUINES. oS i ocds So Secs cccudetces 4,828, 196 251,027 
Total premium income............--++++- 396, 338,305 130,256,593 
DiiviGemas. Interest; Cle. Gi. svc cece eect se cise 101,034,723 TI,703,828 
RBGRINEE IOC REMENe cc ccs. os ae ens dowauaesesis 8,864,603 2,165,523 
FUGUE TOI vide cede site covieenons mndatae 15,864,879 957,138 
Total interest and other income.......... 125,764,205 14,826 489 
"PORE ANOHINGs so a vig onietaers cen snawedun 522,102,510 145,083.082 
EXPENDITURES. 
Paid tor Ceol JOMBES, co co.cc wnca sos estes iene 118,195,657 34,833,223 
Paid for matured endowments..............--+5 28,840,064 431,703 
PETROS PNG of Sialic aie ce mve cia wesiaicnciensactecs 6,741,689 307,644 
Paid for surrendered, lapsed and purchased 
WONMNCG) 2. cae: fs Gisescersoatceaskeees eee eke 54.078, 396 3,629,143 
Dividends to policyholders. .............-.-.+-- 35,428,686 4,829, 424 
Total pavments to policyholders.......-.. 243,294,492 44,031,137 
Dividends to stockholders. ............--2eeeeee 578,520 378,ccO 
Commissions, salaries and traveling expenses o! 
SRPTG, conse nsecescs dec dehasesdaudenenees 52,747,098 31,257,565 
Medical fees, salaries and other charges of 
employers .....cccce- ala catieacaece alates tania 13,639,328 6,618,124 
All other €xpenses d....... ccccedvececccssceds 26,717,266 7,599,833 
Total expenses of management.........- 93,682,212 45,853,522 
Total expenditures..... FSP OP CCE CTE 336,976,704 89,884,659 
Excess of income over expenditures............ 185,125,8 55,198,423 
ASSETS. 
Real estate owned.............. Ponce tn tara ae 134,398,136 35.622,673 
Bond and mortgage loans..............e+eeeee. 733,527,570 92,890, 866 
OS OMEN oo oe os aes ss keener sacereuees 1,134,745.065 165,249,540 
SCI OMEN ora ia Saw bower eee onda cesmaeesuee 145,539,084 14,189,034 
NERA WORN ae oon uc Sols wn van Sonne ds wanes 44,929,747 8,049,743 
PRCiitnyMOles GNO 1OGNS. 6 <6.64:0.0<'0.46.5- 5 sek ones 254,246,488 11,656,375 
Caghit office and Danks. <6 <ccscccen sees occas 54.562. 803 14,968,762 
Net deferred and unpaid premiums............. 37,637,800 8,814,282 
PL OMNOE GOSOUR GS 5 55 soa oc Vale hace eo ne Weeden 29,973.834 3,852,040 





Potal adwiufed assets. ao. oo nds eves’ 2,568,960,533 355,293,315 


teibs HOt AGMINGE 2... 6cs ican rede ees 23,163,001 3,316,235 
LIABILITIES. 

OD See BOP OOOO CEO OEE AE CEEe 2,171,411,546 | 301,713,017 

Eoases and chains not paid... 20628. cee cece 14,626,002 1,155,076 

CTAB MEGEAGUL. cies sve ciew de cck uses Menten su apes 1,081,846 87,277 

Dividends unpaid and apportioned............. 30,409,522 5,862,832 

27,462,907 3.239,838 














FAR OGTet TIO Bon oe Sd ecg ues cae spwwde sees | 


TEAWGE HettEis con's coo heirs ocis wt ate. ses 2,244.991.823 312,058,040 





Surplus to policyholders..............-.-- 323,908,710 43,235,275 
PoLicy ACCOUNT. a : 

: A : Policies 39,899 4,277,805 

New business written and paid for.... ; Amount | —_1,450,829,425 631,111,688 

Whole life policies in force...........0.eeeeeees PP ie eS. a ree 

Endowment policies in force..............-.+.- | 2,918,489,140 | «+. +e eee 

AlLother policies i force @.. 20. occ cccscecscece G60, 500,074-1> . w2cenncces 

7 : - Policies | 5,792,956 17,841,396 

Total insurance in force....... ; aint 11,253, 194.077 2,453 603,707 

Total assets (including non-admitted items). | 2,592.123,534 358,609,550 

Total surplus (including non-admitted items). 347,131,741 46,551.510 


a Where the various items of a few companies’ statements have not been classified, the 
total amounts have been included in these aggregates. 








A SENSIBLE DIVISION. 

Mr. Bergamot had his life insured in an organization that collected 
its premiums in the form of monthly assessments. His assessment 
was three or four dollars, and to make it “come easier,” as he said, he 
bought a small “family savings bank” and presented it to his wife. 
“Now, Lobelia,” he said, “as my insurance is for your benefit, I 
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want you to see that there is always money enough in this thing to 
pay my assessment when the time comes round. I'll drop a dime in 
it occasionally instead of buying a cigar, and you can do the same with 
any loose change that’s left in the house pocketbook at the close of 
each day. 

“Just you take the responsibility in your own hands, and perhaps 
you won’t buy something of every pedler that comes to the house. To 
show you that I trust you with it, here’s the key to the bank.” 

Mrs. Bergamot accepted the charge. 
admirably. 


The scheme appeared to work 
In fact, as the end of the month drew near, it became 
apparent that there was more money in the bank than would be needed 
to pay the assessment. One evening, however, she turned suddenly to 
him and said: 

“Henry, there was a man here to-day with the loveliest little ma- 
chine for grinding up meat, so you can make your own sausage; and 
all he asked for it was—by the way, Henry you didn’t give me the 
right key to that savings bank.” 

Mr. Bergamot took out his bunch of keys and looked them over. 

“You're right, Lobelia,’ he said. “I thought I did—but perhaps it 
is just as well. I guess we'll stick to this arrangement: you keep the 
cash and I'll carry the key.” 





THE ART OF APPROACHING STRANGERS. 

“One of the most important things in connection with the work of 
the life insurance agent,” says an old field man, “is the art of ap- 
proaching people. There is just as much in the art of approaching 
people properly as in approaching a landscape to get the best possible 
effect. We are all more or less animals, and we do not like to have 
the fur rubbed the wrong way. It is a great art to know how to ap- 
proach people so as to make the best possible impression, and not arouse 
their antagonism or prejudice them against us at the very outset. One 
needs to be a good judge of human nature and to have a great deal of 
tact in order to approach a person in the right way. 

“One should cultivate the art of reading character at first sight. 
Some people know at a glance what road to take in order to get into 
a stranger’s confidence. They walk right in without hindrance, while 
others, without this tact, art or knowledge of human nature, can not 
enter at all, or not without great difficulty. 

“There is nothing which will create such a good impression as a 
sunny face, a cheerful, gracious manner. All doors fly open, all bar- 
He does not need to use a crowbar 
to make a way for himself. The doors open for him and he is as wel- 
come everywhere as the sunshine. He does not need an introduc- 
tion. His face and his manner are introduction enough, and as for 
confidence, such people carry a letter of credit in their faces. You 
cannot help believing in them and trusting them implicitly the first 
time you see them.” 


riers fall, before the sunny soul. 





A COMPLETELY EQUIPPED AGENT. 

One of the best life insurance solicitors for one of the best com- 
panies, has made more than a mere means of livelihood of his occupa- 
tion. He has made it a study until he is known as one of the best 
posted men in the life insurance business, which, as he says, is really 
He has perfected himself in every detail, and his intri- 
In the 
pursuit of his business he has found that a knowledge of law would 
be invaluable, and so he has been taking a course in law, and is, it 
is understood,.about ready to take his examination for the bar. 

To know a business thoroughly and absolutely is pretty certain to 


a science. 
cate knowledge of life insurance is equaled by few, if any. 


insure success; but when a man sets himself to work to learn another 
business or profession, allied to his own, in order that he may be still 
more completely equipped is what comparatively few men have the 
courage or the persistence to do. 





AN AGENT AS CONFIDENTIAL ADVERTISER. 

A well-known life insurance agent, with whom the writer has been 
on terms of intimacy for many years, relates how, when his advice was 
sought, recently, he adjusted an estate for a man who had been suc- 
cessful in business and, in a moderate way, an operator in stocks. He 
is still not far from middle life and, having a competency, he decided 
to make everything snug and secure, and take things easy. 

He was walking along a business street one noon recently, appar- 
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ently in profound thought, when this life agent saw and accosted him. 

“T have been thinking,” said the business man, “that I would clean 
up all my speculative investments and re-adjust my estate. What do 
you suggest? You know something about my resources, for, as a life 
insurance client of yours, I have confided in you pretty freely.” 

The agent went to work with his friend, with the result that after 
certain securities were sold—a part of the money realized was appro- 
priated to the purchase of income life insurance of two kinds—and 
the surplus was invested in solid railroad mortgage bonds paying a 
high rate of interest—for such securities. The agent had piloted the 
man in his purchases of life insurance in such a conscientious and satis- 
factory manner that he thus showed his faith in him. 





A CERTAINTY, NOT A POSSIBILITY. 

Said a lady to a life insurance solicitor recently, “we’re comfortable 
now—our income is sufficient to provide for every want—but I some- 
times think that if I should lose my husband my situation would be 
If I knew I should have the income of about $25,000 I should 

I could get along in great comfort on that.” 

The agent suggested life insurance. At first she was not inclined to 
be interested in life insurance, for it seemed to her like paying out 
considerable money regularly and tying themselves up But the agent 
showed her with pencil and paper, in a very few minutes, that her 
husband could take out $25,000 of regular life insurance, which would 
not be burdensome—which sum would be paid to her all in cash in 
the event of her husband’s decease; and he showed her how, with 
proper care and judgment $25,000 could be invested at six or seven per 
cent, which would give her a very comfortable income without her 
having to draw upon the principal. 

This is one of the best arguments that can be put forth as an in- 
ducement to thrifty and well balanced and normal persons to insure. 


serious. 
feel easy. 


It is not a possibility, but a certainty. 





THE PRUDENTIAL’S NEW CONTRACTS. 

In announcing to the field force the intention of the Prudential to 
hereafter issue only non-participating contracts, President Dryden 
gives the following information: 

The company has watched very carefully the trend of events, and 
after most thoughtful consideration of the entire subject the directors 
have decided that all ordinary business written on and after August 1, 
1907, shall be issued on the non-participating plan, which will give the 
very best protection possible at the lowest cost consistent with safety. 

Important changes and additions have been made in the new policy, 
and it is now not only a synonym for simplicity and clearness of diction, 
but is a model of liberality from every standpoint. 

The premium rates for the various forms of policies have all been ma- 
terially reduced, and are now at the lowest point consistent with safety. 

Special Privileges.—Cash Loan or Premium Loan—Loan values, if de- 
sired, will now be granted at the beginning instead of at the end of any 
year when loans are available, provided the entire premium for that year 
has been paid. 

Automatic Premium Loan.—Under this privilege, if any premium is not 
paid in cash, the company charges up such premium with interest against 
the then loan value of the policy, provided the loan value is sufficient 
and provided written request by the owner of the policy is made while 
there is no default in payment of any premium under the policy. Any 
premiums charged against the loan value of the policy will be considered 
as a loan upon the policy. In other words, the owner of the policy has 
the option of having premium loans made the automatic feature of his 
policy instead of extended insurance, provided he exercises that option 
while his premiums are not in default. 

Frace of One Month in the Payment of Premiums (Without Interest). 

Revival of Policy.—The company has more than complied with the 
requirements of legislation, under which a company must consider the 
revival of a policy within five years of the date of lapse. The Pruden- 
tial grants the privilege of revival at any time 

Trust Fund Privilege.—The rate of interest payable has been increased 
from three per cent to three and one-half per cent. 

Non-Forfeiture Privileges.—The policy is absolutely non-forfeitable 
after the first year’s premium has been paid. This is the first of the non- 
forfeiture privileges, which include also the privileges of cash surrender 
value, or paid-up policy, or automatic extended insurance, and to which 
has been added the new privilege of cash surrender values under paid-up 
life, paid-up endowment and paid-up term policies. 

Under this privilege, should a paid-up life or endowment policy, or a 
paid-up term policy under the automatic extended insurance clause be 
issued as the result of the lapse of the original policy, such paid-up 
life or endowment policy or paid-up term policy may be exchanged for the 
full reserve value at the time of surrender. 

A new provision has been added to the policy which is an additional 
safeguard to the insured, and is entitled, “Entire Contract Contained in 
This Policy.’’ This means not only that the policy contains the entire 
contract, but it has a yet broader meaning, namely, that everything in 
the policy is absolutely guaranteed. The provisions are otherwise the 
same as in previous policies. 

The new intermediate policy will be non-participating and will be in 
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every respect exactly the same as the regular ordinary policy except 
as to the premium rate, and in the case of $500 policies as to the instal- 
ment, trust fund and change of beneficiary privileges. All intermediate 
policies will contain the other special privileges and all of the non-for- 
feiture privileges, and guaranteed values and provisions. Intermediate 
endowment policies will be written as low as age twelve nearest birth- 
day on both sexes. 

Regular ordinary policies on the lives of women will be issued subject 
to a small extra premium, as follows: $3 per $1000 on all life policies 
during the continuance of the policy; $2 per $1000 on limited-payment 
life and twenty-five and thirty-year endowment policies during the 
period for which premiums are paid; $1 per $1000 on ten, fifteen and 
twenty-year endowments during the period for which premiums are paid. 
Women are not charged an extra premium on intermediate policies. 

Commissioned and non-commissioned army and naval officers and pri- 
vates in the army will be taken at intermediate rates. The non-com- 
missioned officers and privates in the army will be charged an additional 
premium in case of war or of service on the Isthmus of Panama. Appli- 
cants engaged in occupations attended by hazard will be placed in one 
of three general classes with premium rates accordingly, which will be 
fully explained in the manual of instructions. 





WHAT GOVERNOR HUGHES SAYS. 

Charles E. Hughes, Governor of the State of New York, who was 
counsel for the Armstrong insurance investigating committee, has this 
to say of the New York companies: 

We have had great companies exposed to close and unsparing analysis, 
only to find that their solidity was as the rock of Gibraltar. I would 
rather take insurance in a New York company compelled to transact 
business under these restrictions than in any company not so restricted; 


and I believe that will be the sentiment of the people of these United 
States. ’ 





HOW MUCH LIFE INSURANCE SHOULD A MAN CARRY? 


How much life insurance should a man carry? We shall undertake to 
answer that question by assuming that the end sought is to provide for 
his family in the event of his death, rather than to accumulate something 
for his own use. Incidentally, the latter feature may be considered, but, 
primarily, the purpose of life insurance is the protection of one’s de- 
pendents. Adequate protection does not, however, require that the sum 
insured for should be sufficient to yield an income equal to that enjoyed 
by the policyholder himself while living. Certainly such income can be 
reduced by the amount of the insured’s personal living expenses, now 
no longer required. Presumably, also, every man while living sets aside 
a part of his net income for the purpose of extending his business or to 
add to his permanent investments. That, too, may be deducted. The 
purpose of life insurance is to provide for the future necessities of the 
beneficiary, not to enable the latter to lay up money. That may be ac- 
complished from personal earnings, once living expenses have been 
provided for. 

Having determined the amount that will be required to maintain the 
remaining members of the family in the style of living to which they 
have been accustomed, it is nevertheless not necessary to insure for 
such gross sum as would yield an income of that amount; for in that 
ease, after the income is no longer required, the principal sum would 
still remain unexpended. A policy providing for an income only may be 
written for a considerably smaller premium than one which calls for 
payment of a lump sum sufficient to yield such an income at current 
rates of interest. Your net income is, say $2000 a year. Of this amount, 
we shall assume that $1200 is applied to family living expenses, the 
balance or surplus of $800 being laid away for a rainy day, or, more prob- 
ably, expended for luxuries and pleasures not essential to health and 
comfort. Assume that your personal living expenses amount to $300 a 
year; an income of $900 would then be sufficient to provide for the ne- 
cessities of the remaining members of the family. Your age is, say 
thirty-five, that of your wife thirty. A twenty premium life policy pro- 
viding an income of practically $900 a year ($899.60) for your widow in 
the event of your early death, would require a premium of $766.80, or 
something less than your yearly surplus of $800. Let us hope that you 
may live for many years to come. In that event your future premium 
would be reduced yearly by substantial dividends; and when twenty 
premiums have been paid no more will be required, but you will con- 
tinue to receive your dividends yearly. Moreover, the longer you live, 
the older the beneficiary will be at the time of your death and the larger 
will be her income accordingly. If your death should occur ten years 
hence, her life income would be $998.80, or practically $1000 a year in- 
stead of $900. Or your death twenty years from now would mean a 
yearly income of $1132; thirty years would mean $1,334.20 a year, and so 
on. If, in any event, your widow should not live to receive her income 
for a period of twenty years, it would nevertheless be continued for that 
length of time—long enough for the youngest child to become self-sup- 
porting. 

If you do not feel able to pay a premium of $766.80, the same income 
may be provided with an ordinary life policy for a premium of $562.20 
payable during life, but, as in the case of a twenty premium life, re- 
duced every year by substantial dividends. Or, a ten year term policy 
will produce the same income, the premium on which, during the first 
ten years, would be $329, likewise reduced by annual dividends but sub- 
ject to increase after ten years if the insurance is renewed. 

This is the ideal plan of life insurance. It simplifies the question as 
to how much insurance a man should carry in order to provide adequate 
protection for his family, and precludes the possibility of loss which has 
so often followed the leaving of a large sum of money to be invested by 
a woman without experience in business affairs. An assured income 
of even half the amount indicated—say $450 a year—though not a 
princely sum, would serve to keep the wolf from the door; while persons 
of larger means may provide proportionately larger incomes for their 
dependents—Mutual Interests. 
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A SCRAP OF PHILOSOPHY, ITS APPLICATION. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


Occasionally a writer, who is either addicted to the “debauchery of 
learning” or is in need of the necessities of life, attempts to make 
something wonderfully profound out of the human constitution. He 
will take an ordinary function of the body which even an uneducated 
mechanic is familiar-with and, by grafting it upon an elaborate theo- 
retical explanation, and with the help of a few pretentious pirases, 
make it appear that a startling discovery has been made. For example, 
he will take suggestion, a certain tendency to act mechanically which 
is present in every civilized man, and explain it by a lot of jargon 
about a “conscious” and a “sub-conscious” mind. The existence of a 
“sub-conscious” mind, of course, is expected to account fully for sug- 
gestibility in each individual. Accepting this explanation for a mo- 
ment, how far does it really advance the inquiry? The ignorant 
laborer knows that in shoveling dirt, driving a nail or dressing a stone 
he performs a hundred movements without even thinking about them. 
He simply puts his physical machinery to work and the muscles and 
nervous system take care of everything else. Unlearned as he is, he 
knows that if he had to think about each stroke it would require five 
or ten minutes to drive a single nail. He knows also that his heart, 
his lungs and his stomach do their work without any assistance from 
his mind. Realizing that a considerable part of his machinery has a 
tendency to operate automatically, he would not find it difficult to 
understand that the mind likewise will act automatically. If told that 
an insurance agent sometimes becomes so puzzled over a peculiar 
situation that he has to make an effort to forget it, and that after a 
week or two of apparent rest the problem solves itself, he conld 
readily be made to see that it is the same kind of automatic action 
which enables him to strike a nail head every time. He would not 
feel any theoretical necessity for a “conscious” and a “sub-conscious 
mind.” The following article will attempt some slight explanation of 
suggestion, will make one or two applications-of it to soliciting; but 
as it is in no way practically helpful, will reject the ‘“two-minds” 


‘ 


theory. 

The preceding paragraph has attempted co show suggestion is possi- 
ble because the body, and even the mind itself, has a tendency to ac- 
quire the power of self-direction. This power is acquired by frequent 
repetition of the same effort, or by what is commonly called habit. 
The stonemason strikes his chisel every time, and not his thumb or 
fingers, because he has been aiming at the same target for years; and 
the solicitor’s mind works out problems while he is asleep because that 
is its daily occupation. No explanation can go furtl er than to say that 
regular practice, a constant habit; will develop proficiency. Habit, 
then, accounts for automatic power or suggestibility, and before the 
practical application can be made it will be necessary to give a some- 
what larger view than is usually taken of habit. 


Tue Errect oF Hasir. 


The good citizen who has grown up in a large city has probably 
passed policemen every day that he has appeared in public. He may 


have been intimidated by his parents when he was a mere infant, or 
he may have been taught an intelligent respect for the guardians of the 
public peace, but in either event he sooner or later comes to view a 
policeman as one to whom he owes a certain amount of submission. 
As the years go by, and without any conscious examination of the 
matter, the automatic something in his nature increases his submis- 
siveness and expands his imagination until he has endowed the police- 
man with the moral force of a regiment. He becomes afraid of the 
symbol of the social conscience and he will generally obey his slightest 
command. He is instantly paralyzed by the word “Halt!” if it 
emanates from a blue uniform. Because of this automatic growth, 
which has continued for years in the minds of all mature persons, it 
is possible for one policeman often to enforce obedience upon a mob 
of a hundred. Is it conceivable that the very small police force of the 
average city chould preserve the peace if it were not for this remark- 
able tendency toward a habit of obedience which develops in most 
men? It, is, after all, however, a habit, partly hereditary and partly 
acquired. 

The effect of habit is strikingly demonstrated in the almost slavish 
veneration for order, system and learning which prevails in civilized 
countries. Nothing so certainly arouses respect as a printed state- 
ment, and a book is almost a fairy wand. In America the boy is 
taught that education will accomplish miracles, that it will actually 
increase native brain-power, and from the time he learns the alphabet 
until he leaves the university, or even if he only gets through the 
graded school, he worships at the shrine of learning. He is astonish- 
ingly susceptible to ink and paper and his newspaper becomes his law 
and gospel. And yet all this submissiveness is merely the silent growth 
of a habit of faith, a faith that education or systematic learning is 
all-powerful and greatly to be respected. 

Lest it might be supposed that suggestion is a mysterious some- 
thing quite different from habit, one or two more brief arguments may 
be considered. Does anyone suppose that a real man could be induced 
to betray his country, desert his church or vote against his political 
party by mere suggestion? 

From what has preceded, it will be apparent that the solicitor can 
hardly develop suggestibility. He must simply take advantage of it 
wherever he finds it. In order to influence men more readily to obey 
his will, it will be necessary for him to consider what habits of action, 
faith or obedience his prospects have acquired and then bring forward 
the symbols, the ideas or the arguments to which they submit. To 
fulfill the promise to be practical, a few points on which men are 
especially suggestable will now be mentioned. 

Through education, and through a peculiar mental process that is 
hardly explainable, almost every man believes in what is scientifically 
called the “freedom of the will.” He has a positive and. vivid convic- 
tion that he does or refuses to do things independent of any external 
influence, and he may slowly drift into drunkenness and ruin and feel 
all the time that he could at any moment change his course by a reso- 
lution. Even when he has been an honest man for forty years, he 
generally has not the slightest doubt that he could become a thief if 
he chose. Because of this perfect faith in his freedom, the average 
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man is peculiarly responsive to the suggestion that he can leave his 
mark upon the world: And it is undoubtedly a fact that almost every 
man, intentionally or unintentionally, does do something toward mak- 
ing a future which he will never see. He may be the father of bright 
sons and daughters and, by educating them and leaving at his death a 
small provision for their better equipment, he may leave an impress 
upon society that will last through eternity. By neglecting his family, 
by leaving them to struggle with ignorance, poverty and low com- 
panions, he positively retards civilization and contributes his mite 
toward chaos and savagery. By making no provision for his own old 
age, he runs the risk of becoming a burden to his friends or the pub- 
lic and of having failed to take his part in the universal evolution. 
If the alternative is properly presented, this is a degradation which the 
average man will hasten to escape. 


A Metuop oF SELF IMPROVEMENT. 


Because of education, and perhaps also through certain instincts 
toward self-improvement, a large per cent of human beings enjoy 
tinkering with themselves. They will half-kill themselves with ice- 
cold baths, toil in gymnasiums, and gorge themselves with shredded, 
desiccated and disintegrated foods confessedly for the sake of im- 
proving their general health. They have no real ailments, but adver- 
tisements inform them of the wonderful hygienic virtues of these 
things and they proceed on the theory that a stitch in time saves nine. 
Here is a susceptibility to which the solicitor can readily address him- 
self. While the many small acts and habits that go to make up a man’s 
character are not as impressive to the senses as some great public 
building, the existence of an external world is no more to be doubted 
than is the fact that the carrying of life insurance is an excellent 
method of self-improvement. It has been discovered that the law of 
habit prevails in every part of the universe to which the telescope has 
penetrated, and that nothing is ever begun which has not a tendency to 
continue. The young man who pays one premium on an endowment, 
even though somewhat flimsy in his character, will find it difficult 
not to pay another. When he has paid a second the habit will be- 
come more fixed, and when he has paid half a dozen the habit will 
become almost automatic. The necessity for saving, for taking 
thought, for making adjustments, will impart a general carefulness 
and thoughtfulness to his character, and his entire affairs will take 
ona higher tone. While some men of incurably loose habits carry life 
insurance, it could probably be demonstrated that the most carefully 
insured men are in a general way the most prosperous of men. With- 
out in any wise straining at a point it may be asserted that, as a 
means of self-education and self-discipline, nothing is better than a 
life insurance policy. When other arguments are becoming worn, the 
solicitor will find it profitable to polish up the appeal of self-improve- 
ment. 

Almost every man is a hero worshipper. 
and things that are greater than himself. 
novels and attends plays. 


He delights in characters 

That is why he reads 
A mere love story, either in a book or on 
the stage, if presented in the commonplace and undramatic manner 
of most real love stories would soon fail to interest him. He revels 
in the doings of accomplished heroes and strong-minded heroines, 
exults in the defeat of extraordinary villains and ideally admits as his 
equals the keen-witted Irish or negro servants. He will travel miles 
at any time to see a man of reputation, and in all unfamiliar matters 
he will base his action upon the opinion or the judgment of any al- 
leged expert. If the prominent banker, the successful merchant, the 
talented lawyer, or the skilled physician of his neighborhood endorses 
a life insurance company or a particular form of policy, that is almost 
the final word for the average man. If he has an income, is not al- 
ready overloaded, and the authorities of his community take life in- 
surance, so will he. What is necessary and good for his superiors is 
necessary and good for him, and on this point he is highly susceptible 
to suggestion. The example of prominent citizens, therefore, is a 
powerful aid to suggestion and it should always be invoked by the 
solicitor, 

An appeal to inherent and acquired habits of long standing, then, 
is a most effective application of the law of suggestion, and this form 
of appeal should be mastered by every solicitor who would develop 
his powers to their highest efficiency. 
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SYSTEMATIC SAVING. 

Said a moderately successful but very substantial man to the writer 
recently, in mentioning that he had called at a certain savings bank 
on his way from luncheon: “I always have some place where I put 
away a little money, once in awhile.” 

Now the methods adopted by this man render saving money abso- 
lutely certain because he has so many ways, so many demands which 
he has created, each calling for a regular contribution. He adopted 
the plans for saving and they, in turn, compel him to keep it up. So 
that “the more you do the more you may” (or can) applies almost 
completely to his regular savings and accommodations of money. 

For example, he regularly puts some money into the savings bank, 
some into the co-operative bank, some into securities, and one fund 
is devoted to the purchase of life insurance; and by his regular, sys- 
tematic saving plans and a regular purchase of life insurance, he 
owns more than most men of equal resources, and so much that many 
people, knowing how much he carries, would be sure to ask, “how 
could he afford it?” 

That, however, is not the proper and logical question. 
“how can he afford to be without it?” 

Any person possessed of a large, medium or small income can, if 
he adopts some methodical system and adheres to it, purchase that 
best of all investments and protection combined—life insurance—until 
he has created for himself and his family a creditable estate. 


It should be, 





TWO DECADES OF LIFE INSURANCE. 

Life insurance as a great beneficence moves steadily forward in 
the estimation of the general public, the setback of the past two years 
being but temporary. Already many companies have regained all the 
ground lost through the unreasoning panic caused by the exposures of 
a few cases of bad management, while the business being written 
by the large number of new companies which have come into the 
field during the past few years, indicate that the best records of past 
years will soon be again reached. The individual transactions of a 
number of companies in a single year, as is well-known, reach very 
large figures, while the aggregates for all the companies as reported 
for a calendar year are of great magnitude. On taking the figures, 
however, for a period of ten years the showing is so tremendous as 
to be almost beyond human comprehension, the increases alone in a 
decade presenting totals that can only be described as enormous. 

The accompanying tabulation shows in comparative form the ag- 
gregate transactions of United States life insurance companies for 
the years 1896 and 1906, together with the increases in the period and 
a further showing of the total business for the period. It will be 
noticed that during the ten years nearly every item has more than 
doubled, receipts, disbursements, assets, surplus, new business and in- 
surance in force, all showing about the same proportionate increase. 
While the income has more than doubled, the payments to policy- 
holders have done the same thing and the assets held for the present 
and future protection of policyholders have also increased over one arid 
one-third times. Such results point to a most tremendous aggregate 
of benefits to be paid out in future years. In considering the amounts 
entering into the aggregates for the ten years ending with 1906, it is 
worth while observing that the companies paid to their policyholders 
a sum equal to one and two-third times the amount of assets held at 
the beginning of the decade, showing conclusively that the money of 
the policyholders does not remain locked up in the treasuries of the 
companies but is being continually kept in circulation. The figures 
entering into this tabulation are taken from The Compendium of Official 
Life Insurance Reports, which is the only publication giving the com- 
plete detailed statements of all United States life insurance com- 
panies.* 

At the close of 1886 the life insurance business of the United States 
had just started on its wonderful career of progress which culminated, 
at least for the time being, in 1g04. Twenty years ago there were 
but forty-seven life insurance companies in operation, and their ag- 
gregate transactions for the year 1886 appear infinitely small when 
contrasted with those of 1906. The premium receipts in the former 
year were but $94,053,037; total income, $123,612,234; payments to 





* Published by The Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York. Price, 
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policyholders, $63,958,854; income saved, $35,532,387; admitted assets, 
$583,625,289. The new business written during the year, exclusive of 
industrial was about $450,000,000, while the ordinary insurance in force 
was less than $2,300,000,000. The value of life insurance was never 
more highly appreciated than now, and as the years go on the vast 
sums distributed will prove a still more important factor in the eco- 
nomic condition of the country at large. 
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Number of comparies. . 138 | 81 Per eaweeterk, 
Capital stock.......... $22,724,130 $12. a, 350} $10,252.780]} «. ........ 
INCOME. 

New premiums ....... 72,929 131 40,687,247, 32,241,884 $682 585,865 
Renewal premiums a... 448,586,544 182 "237, 826| 266, 348,718 /3, 110,509,491 
Received for annuities. . 5,079,223 5,044,290) 34,933) 76,086,752 

Total prem. income. . 526,594.898 227,969,363! 298,625,535) 3,869,182, 108 
Dividends, interest, et 112,738,551 49,332,564 63,405,987, 779.467,048 
Received tor rents...... 11,030, 126 5,512, 146) 5,517,980, 88,449,347 
All other receipts a..... 16,822,017 gI2, weal 15,909,235, 83,733,988 

Total int.and other inc. 140,590,694 55,757) 492! _84,833,202 951,650, 383 

Total income........ 667,185,592 283,726,85: | ~~ 383, 458, 737, 4,820,832,491 
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Annuities piid....... 7,049,333 2,633, 198! 4.416 135) 49,078,434 
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and purchased policie: 57,797,539 26,731,568 | 3°.975.971| 323,696,110 
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Tot. paym’ts to pol’h’s 287, 325, 629 136,179,008 | 363,146,603 2,032,389,442 
Dividends to stockhold’s 956,520 856,301 | 100,219 8,903,135 
Commiss'ns, salaries aud 
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Medical fees, salaries and| | 

other ch’g’s of empl’s. | 20,257,452 8,886,073) 11,371,379) 154,252,564 


All other expenditures a| 34,317,099 16,632,720) 17,684,379) 265 002.01 
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Totai expenditures. . . 426,861,363 202,543; i118 224,318,245|3,165.271,858 
rang expen 240,324,229 81,183, 737| ¥59)140,492/1,655,560,633 
SSETS. 

Real estate owned...... 170,020,809 iicannnssl 34,969. 713) waistaa aelatare 
Bond and mortg. loans.. 826,418,442 442,035,471| 384,382,971] .......... 
Bonds owned*.........| 1,299,394,605 21,487,314} { 960,515,777} “TTT 
Stocks owned*......... | 159,728,118] 477,119,630. i RD 
Collateral loans........ 52,979,490 38,456,686, 14,522, Bo4| “Fee Roane 
Prem. notes and loans.. 265,902,863 44,833,176) 221,069, 687) pace stein 
Cash in office and bank- 69,531,565 46,075, BAMABTAL oe cecccss. 
Net det.and unp’d prem: 46,452,082 24,1775 0S) | CCE 
All other assets ........ | 33,825,874 14,324, 29501 , 500] wdeesneecs 
|\——- ——— 

Total admitted assets. | 2,924.253,848| 1,243,561, I11| 1,680, 692. 737| sip tata oas 
Items not admitted. . 26,479,236 8,583,521 Sh ys | 

LIABILITIES. | | 

ROSEIVE:. gi. ccceece. oy =- | 2,473,124,563| 1,047,656,922| 1,425,467, 641| ee eae 
Losses aid cl'ms not p'd/ 15,781,078 6.510,034 9,271,044) .......... 
Claims resisted ........ 1,169,123 1,107,898 i 
Dividends unpaid...... 36,272.354 2,360,692 $3,995,664), <6 o.005. 50 
All other liabilities a... . | 30,702,745 8,905,738 21,797,007; .......... 
Total liabilities..... t 2,557,049,86;:| 1,066,541,285| 1,490,508,578| .......... 
Surplus to policyh’ds 367,203,985 177,019,826) 190,184,159} .......... 


PoLicy ACCOUNT. 
New bus.actually p’d for) 1,450,829,425 734,283,396, 716,546, 029 £3919,741,571 
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* Prior to 1901 figures vepresent “United States bonds and other stocks and bonds. 
+ All companies on paid-for basis. a@ Where the various items of a few companies’ state- 
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FIRST SUPPLEMENT TO THE HANDY GUIDE FOR 1907. 


The Spectator Company has just issued the first supplement to the 
1907 edition of The Handy Guide to Premium Rates, Applications and 
Policies. It is a valuable document, inasmuch as it contains a large 
amount of data respecting new plans, rates and policies put forth by 
several companies since the complete work was issued a few months 
ago. Every active agent is necessarily desirous of keeping in touch 
with the latest forms of contract issued by companies other than his 
own, and this document enables him to do so. The present edition 
contains the new policy of the tna Life, together with the premiums 
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charged for the varying forms thereof; also new policies of the 
Greensboro Life and National of Vermont. At the request of a num- 
ber of agents, there is given the dividends being paid under distribution 
policies by the Mutual Life of New York in the current year, while 
the new plans of the Prudential are exhaustively dealt with—prem- 
iums and surrender values being given as well as the policy contract. 
The price of the supplement to subscribers to The Handy Guide for 
1907 is twenty-five cents per copy, and orders will be filled in priority 
of receipt. Subscribers are advised to remit seventy-five cents for the 
three supplements that will be issued prior to the 1908 edition, so that 
they may receive their copies promptly. Non-subscribers to the cur- 
rent edition of The Handy Guide may obtain this first supplement 
at fifty cents per copy. 





INVESTMENT AND PROTECTION. 


Life insurance makes a splendid form of obligation in any savings 
plan, whether one is aiming to build up an estate of real property or 
miscellaneous securities; and it is usually the form of investment 
which the true economist should first choose, if he has dependents. 
Moreover, viewed as an investment puré and simple, it has everything 
to commend it. It is sometimes said that life insurance is more 
costly than any other kind of investment; but those who make this 
comparison, off-hand, to the disadvantage of insurance, either disre- 
gard or forget to take into account the protective advantage of a policy. 
This, a feature which is fully as attractive and as valuable as the in- 
vestment feature, is really the chief thing, and it costs nothing. 





THE ROBERTSON LIFE INSURANCE BILL IN TEXAS. 


A lengthy communication appeared recently in The Fort Worth 
(Tex.) Telegram over the signature of J. Y. Hogsett, president of 
the Fort Worth Life Insurance Company. in defense of the so-called 
Robertson bill, which has caused the withdrawal of a number of 
foreign life insurance companies from that State. Mr. Hogsett vig- 
orously defends the bill, taking the position that funds can be invested 
in Texas so as to earn 4 or 4% per cent net, after paying all taxes. 
Among other things Mr. Hogsett says: 

The representatives of the departing companies seem very solicitous 
about the welfare of their policyholders on the ground that this tax if 
paid eventually comes out of the policyholder. Take it that that is true, 
from the legal standpoint do they help the Texas policyholder any by 
leaving the State? The constitution of this State provides specifically 
the property that is exempt from taxation in this State, and provides that 
all laws that attempt to exempt any other property from taxation are 
void. It so happens that a policy of life insurance is not included in 
the exemptions. A life insurance policy is as much a property as a 
promissory note, bond, or a deposit in a bank. It is a good collateral 
upon which money can be borrowed either from a bank or from the com- 
pany issuing the policy, most policies having a loan value named in 
their face, and above all, most of the policies have a cash surrender 
value. Therefore, it seems to me, there can be no question but that 
under the law of Texas a life policy is taxable. Now, it is true that the 
company issuing the policy stands in the nature of a trustee for the 
policyholder and holds the reserve as in trust for him. Therefore, if the 
trustee pays the taxes upon this reserve, it would be a double taxation 
to make the beneficiary or policyholder also pay taxes upon it. Hence, I 
take it that policyholders in companies that pay taxes upon their re- 
serve in Texas are exempt under this rule from paying taxes upon their 
policies, but when the company leaves the State and refuses to pay upon 
the reserve, it seems to me clear that the policyholder is liable. 

It may be said that heretofore policyholders have not been required 
to pay taxes on their policies, notwithstanding the fact that the com- 
panies have not paid upon the reserve. In reply I beg to say that here- 
tofore very few people have paid upon their bonds or notes or bank 
deposits, but that new laws have been passed upon this question looking 
to the requirement of a full rendition of property of all character that is 
subject to taxation. As to how well these laws will be enforced it re- 
mains yet to be seen, but I speak of the question as a legal question 
and not as to the matter of how well the law is going to be enforced. 
With this view of the question, have the departing companies rendered 
any favor or benefit to their policyholders in Texas? 





NEW YORK ANTI-REBATE LAW. 


The following is the text of the act relative to discriminations in life 
insurance passed at the recent session of the New York Legislature and 
signed by the Governor. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and As- 
sembly, do enact as follows: 

Section 1. Section eighty-nine of chapter six hundred and ninety of the 
laws of eighteen hundred and ninety-two, entitled ‘“‘An act in relation 
to insurance corporations. constituting chapter thirty-eight of the gen- 
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eral laws,’’ as amended by chapter three hundred and twenty-six of the 
laws of nineteen hundred and six, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 89. Discriminations Prohibited.—No life insurance corporation do- 
ing business in this State shall make or permit any discrimination 
between individuals of the same class or of equal expectation of life, in 
the amount or payment or return of premiums or rates charged for 
policies of insurance, or in the dividends or other benefits payable thereon, 
or in any of the terms and conditions of the policy; nor shall any such 
company permit or agent thereof offer or make any contract of insur- 
ance or agreement as to such contract other than as plainly expressed 
in the policy issued thereon; nor shall any such company or any Officer, 
agent, solicitor or representative thereof pay, allow or give, or offer to 
pay, allow or give, directly or indirectly, as inducement to any person to 
insure, or give, sell or purchase, or offer to give, sell or purchase as 
such inducement or in connection with such insurance, any stocks, bonds 
or other securities of any insurance company or other corporation, asso- 
ciation or partnership, or any dividends or profits accruing thereon, or 
any valuable consideration or inducement whatever not specified in the 
policy, nor shall any person knowingly receive as such inducement, any 
rebate of premium, or any special favor or advantage in the dividends or 
other benefits to accrue thereon, or any paid employment or contract for 
services of any kind or any valuable consideration or inducement what- 
ever, not specified in the policy. No person shall be excused from at- 
tending and testifying or producing any books, papers or other docu- 
ments before any court or magistrate, upon any investigation, proceeding 
or trial for a violation of any of the provisions of this section, upon the 
ground or for the reason that the testimony or evidence, documentary 
or otherwise, required of him may tend to convict him of a crime or 
subject him to a penalty or forfeiture; but no person shall be prose- 
cuted or subjected to any penalty or forfeiture for or on account of any 
transaction, matter or thing concerning which he may so testify or pro- 
duce evidence, documentary or otherwise, and no testimony so given or 
produced shall be received against him upon any criminal investigation 
or proceeding. No premium upon any policy of life insurance issued on 
or after January first, nineteen hundred and seven, shall be charged for 
term insurance for one year, higher in amount than the premium for 
term insurance for one year at the same age under any other form of 
policy issued by such corporation. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect immediately. 


TEXTS FOR THE TIMES. 
Following are extracts from an address made by President Kingsley 
of the New York Life at Chicago, on August 3, to a gathering of policy- 
holders and agents: 





What life insurance management faces to-day is not a correction of 
faults, and the wickedness in spots with which it was properly enough 
chargeable, but monstrous things, untruths, and what sometimes seem 
to have been wilful misrepresentations. 

There is evidence everywhere of reawakened interest. 

The companies pay their death ecil.cims and their dividends. 
show that every line in their contracts is good for all it calls for. 

Every great forward movement amongst men has written a story 
which is not unlike the chapter recently written in the history of our 
business. If ours had been a business of small importance there would 
have been no investigation; if life insurance had not begun to assume 
national importance, it would not have been put through the fiery ordeal 
from which it is just emerging. But it is a national, even an interna- 
tional question; it does come straight from the homes and hearts of the 
people. 

Life insurance was caught up at the close cf a period of enormous 
activity and growth, and subjected to the judgment of a jury to which 
was presented all the errors and faults of administration, all of the evil 
practices of a few men; but the virtues, the beneficence, the strength, 
the essential integrity of management were not presented. The jury 
was merciless, which was right; because to be consistent with its high 
profession, life insurance, within reasonable limitations, must be ready 
at any time to go upon the stand and answer the fair judgment of man- 
kind. 

Men began to preach life insurance sixty years ago seriously and 
earnestly. The idea has been in the world for a long time, but the 
world has only lately begun to understand and accept it. 

The future of this world-wide institution and to a large degree the 
future of life insurance, rests in our hands. I say ‘‘our’’ hands becauce 
a large degree of responsibility rests upon the policyholder. 

Life insurance will go on to the fulfilment of its high purpose. 
latures may hinder it. Taxation may burden it. Demagogues may use 
it for unworthy purposes. Indifferent and even bad administration may 
now and then put it to shame. But it will go on because the public 
interest demands it. 


They 


Legis- 





CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


“Pessimism and radicalism are fast giving way to conservative op- 
timism. In spite of the extremists and alarmists, we are maintaining 
our reputation as the most progressive and prosperous nation on earth. 
Our speed limit has been somewhat reduced by certain untoward devel- 
opments of the past two years, seriously shaking public confidence in 
some quarters, but I can see no dangerous pitfalls ahead which the good, 
sober sense of the American people cannot successfully avoid.”’ 

Thus spoke former United States Senator John F. Dryden, president 
of the Prudential Insurance Company, when asked for his opinion of the 
general business conditions of the country, the future of life insurance, 
and especially with regard to a report that the Prudential is about to 
make a radical departure in its insurance business as a result of the 
recent legislation and public sentiment by going exclusively on a non- 
participating basis. 


“The country will continue to progress,’’ continued Mr. Dryden, ‘‘not 
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only because we deserve to, but because we are inherently rich in every- 
thing that contributes ‘to a nation’s welfare, and of especial importance 
at this time, in men of brains and energy who are going ahead with true 
Yankee grit and spirit in their various industrial enterprises, full of 
confidence in themselves and in the future, regardless of socialistic agita- 
tion and unwise legislation. 

“‘With everybody employed who is able or willing to work; with de- 
mands for labor increasing; with our farms producing fair average crops; 
increased mining productions; factories working everywhere; savings 
banks deposits largely increasing; the soundness of our financial insti- 
tutions so manifestly emphasized by recent experiences, and with the 
courts as bulwarks against ill considered and socialistic legislation, 
recent and threatened, it is with a feeling of confidence only that I view 
the future business outlook. 

“As to life insurance, I feel we are approaching a new era. Mightier 
than ever this great force, so vitally affecting modern civilization, has 
emerged from a pericd of sore trials unshaken in its inherent soundness 
and is now beginning to move forward to wider and stronger fields of 
uefulness. ; 

“Tt is the robust constitution of the patient rather than the faults and 
evils producing the hysteria that is already taking a hold on the public 
mind and which history will record as one of the wonderful features of 
the trying ordeal through which this business has recently passed. 
These experiences have not been without their lesson. They have pro- 
duced new conditions which it will take time and the good sober judg- 
ment of the people satisfactorily to adjust. With it all, however, comes 
a new recognition by the public at large of the beneficent aims and 
achievements of life insurance, and an absolute demand for good, 
straightforward insurance contracts with institutions whose integrity and 
solidity remain unshaken. 

“Keenly alive to these new conditions, the Prudential has just adopted 
the policy of hereafter writing exclusively non-participating business. 
Thus by this form of insurance all uncertainty will be removed; all errors 
of judgment eliminated; all possibility of a misunderstanding regarding 
ultimate dividends or results done away with, and the insured knows 
definitely and specifically that he is getting the lowest possible premium 
compatible with safety, and that the beneficiary gets exactly what is 
paid for. 





DOUBTFUL PROTECTION. 


Significant statistics of asSesment life insurance societies have been 
published by THE SPECTATOR, one of the standard insurance publications 
of the country. They bear out the statements which I have frequently 
made in this column regarding the doubtful character of the protection 
afforded by this class of life insurance organizations. The lapse column 
shows the effect of the increasing death rate in driving out members 
who are unable or unwilling to pay the increased cost of insurance which 
necessarily results, under the assessment plan, from a higher death rate. 
For example, in 1896 the new policies of the Independent Order-of For- 
esters numbered 24,124, the lapses 7280; in 1906, 35,493 new policies were 
written, and there were 20,186 lapses. Thus; with a death rate per thou- 
sand of 5.12 in 1896, the ratio of lapses to new policies was about 7 to 24; 
in 1906, with a death rate of 7.75, the ratio of lapses to new policies had 
risen to 4 to 7. In the case of another ‘‘benefit’’ organization (selected 
at random from the gus) whose ratio of lapses to new policies in’ 1896 
was approximately 2 1, the lapses of 1906 were to the new policies 
as 130 to 1—this & am i ase in the death rate during the ten-year 
period from 9.96 to 39.47. “Of the fraternal orders, which now handle the 
great bulk of assessment life insurance business—the vast majority of 
out-and-out business associations having come to disaster—THE SPECTA- 
TOR Says: 

‘“‘Credit must be conceded to the managers of many for their efforts to 
place the business upon a more sure foundation, but their efforts are, in 
general, foredoomed to failure, owing to the fact that through their sys- 
tem of government by personal representation, delegates ignorant of the 
fundamental principles of life insurance force through a compromise 
plan. Such compromises are in general only likely to make confusion 
worse coufounded.’’—The Hermit in Leslie’s Weekly. 





A THIRTY=YEARS’ RECORD. 


The twenty-eight companies whose tusiness in the State of New York 
covers the past thirty years have during that period paid to policyholders 
and beneficiaries the sum of $3,094,452,575, as shown by an article pub- 
lished in THE SPECTATOR of New York. They have meanwhile added to 
reserve funds held strictly for the benefit of policyholders to meet future 
deficiencies in the level premium and pay every claim in full, $2,085,488,- 
570. The total to policyholders is thus $5,179,941,145. Payments of pre- 
mium meanwhile aggregate $4,888,731,375, almost three hundred millions 
less than the benefits. Yet to conceive of the value of life insurance as 
measured by the surplus of benefits over premiums, is to misunderstand 
it. It is not a speculative, or even a moneymaking institution. It exists 
for the protection of those to whom death or age makes its aid necessary 
or helpful. It appeals to unselfishness, and to present self-denial for 
sake of future good. As in every cause upon such a basis, it must have 
men to actively forward its interests, rousing the indifferent, convincing 
the doubtful, and persuading those convinced to act. As the one great 
institution for the relief of helpless need without the taint of charity, in 
every working day of 1906 life insurance distributed an average of over 
one million dollars in death claims and matured endowments. How 
many doors of hope have these dollars opened to dependents dazed at the 
loss of their natural protector? What :abors of old age have been light- 
ened by the leaven of the endowments? Literally the benefits of life 
insurance to the country are too extensive for comprehension. A remark- 
able fact is that the companies should in thirty years have accomplished 
what they have in the active spreading of the life insurance gospel, and 
still have paid to and saved for beneficiaries six per cent above the total 
payment by policyholders.—Fidelity Mutual’s Bulletin. 
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SOME UNIQUE TRANSACTIONS THAT WERE NOT 
PROFITABLE. 
[By A WESTERN AGENT. ] 

The other day I called on a manager with whom I am on terms of 
intimacy, and while we were chatting pleasantly a message came over 
the telephone describing the arrest of two confidence men who have 
been operating among insurance agents. I did not learn the details 
of their method, but they are unnecessary to my present purpose. It 
would appear that one or both of the operators would call on a mana- 
ger and represent themselves as brokers. They were in touch with 
some gambler who had won an enormous sum on the race-track and 
who desired to insure his life. The brokers, of course, were in a 
position to choose the gambler’s company and their story would 
naturally interest the manager. While they were negotiating for the 
insurance obstacles would arise and delays would occur. More inter- 
views would be necessary, and when the manager began to be pretty 
thoroughly excited over the prospect of business, the brokers would 
incidentally speak of an absolutely reliable tip which they had from 
their gambler-applicant and offer to share their information with the 
manager. Having a vision of a large commission in view, he would 
not object to a small speculation, and would readily part with $25 to 
stake upon a race. The brokers then disappeared and no more could 
be heard of the gambler-applicant. I am conscious of being a trifle 
hazy as to the precise method of this scheme, and it may be that only 
one operator called upon the manager, but it is probably not important. 
The design in its simplest form was first to interest a manager in a 
proposed application and then to obtain money from him for a race- 
track speculation. 

I have not learned of any managers who have been victims of the 
swindle, but in discussing it with my friend I said: “It is simply im- 
possible for me to understand how such tricks can succeed. They 
make not the slightest appeal to me and I would suppose that a con- 
fidence man could not earn his salt at the game.” 

“Well, now, there’s where you are mistaken,” replied my friend. 
“A life insurance agent will do a lot of queer things if he thinks he 
can get a little business by it.” 

I have been thinking over his remark since our conversation, and I 
could recall a hundred verifications of it. Notwithstanding that life 
insurance is addressed to all that is high and noble in human nature, 
in its practical aspects it is what we call an artificial calling. That is, 
it has not grown out of any immediate physical necessities of men and 
it is only possible in a time of advanced civilization. The extreme 
savage protects himself against nothing but immediate danger and does 
not even provide food for to-morrow. Because the need for life in- 
surance is artificial it is seldom or never pressing and men either 
postpone supplying it or waive it altogether. Consequently, the in- 
surance solicitor, the merely average agent, is always somewhat 
troubled about where the next application is to come from. Being in 
most cases entirely dependent upon his sales for the supply of his own 
needs, he is never entirely free from the haunting fear that applications 
may some time be unobtainable, or that they will be so scarce that he 
will have to earn his livelihood by other means. Because of these diffi- 


culties and apprehensions he becomes a trifle weak on the subject of 
applications and will make all kinds of fearful and wonderful bar- 
gains. A friend told me not long ago that he once applied for a 
$10,000 policy and arranged to pay the entire first and second prem- 
iums in surgical tables. The proposition did not originate with him- 
self but with the agent who was so desperately in pursuit of business 
that he was willing to buy it. In five years he had not yet called for 
his tables. It was apparently a rebate pure and simple, but suppose 
that he had originally made the bargain in good faith and had intended 
to make a real exchange? Could the agent, whoily lacking in experi- 
ence in selling surgical tables, have sold them as easily as he could 
life insurance policies ? 


SoME QUEER TRANSACTIONS. 


A book agent once traded a life insurance agent a set of books fer 
a life insurance policy, and both parties were so deeply in debt that 
they could not pay their board bills; and yet they somehow imagined 
that they could profit by this transaction. An agent once wrote a 
$5000 application and accepted in payment of the first premium a litter 
of thoroughbred dogs. He gave the dogs away and the policyholder 
never paid a second premium. I happened to be present one day in an 
office when a broken down doctor who was organizing a life insurance 
company agreed to take several thousand worthless gas lighters if the 
owner of the junk would apply for a policy in his new company. It 
was an alluring offer and the application was written, but the com- 
pany was never launched and the gas lighters were ultimately sold for 
serap iron. Strange as it may seem, the proprietor of the lighters was 
also the organizer of a life insurance company. 

The cases I have described are somewhat extreme, and I do not inti- 
mate that such eccentricities are characteristic of all solicitors, but 
it is undoubtedly true that even the best agents will occasionally engage 
in an absurd transaction for the sake of acquiring business. The per- 
sistent effort to sell what men seldom willingly buy does undoubtedly 
in time develop a kind of itching for applications and a certain care- 
lessness about methods. I am not now concerned with the subject of 
philanthropy, but I may say in passing that all artificial callings weaken 
a man’s moral fibre a trifle. He finds success so hard to reach and 
appreciation so rare that he loses his finer scruples in the struggle 
for results. I have known secretaries of benevolent and religious 
institutions who were so hardened that they boldly spoke of “pulling 
a rich man’s leg” for contribution. 

In thinking over the race-track confidence game and the eccentric 
transactions which I have just described, it seemed to me that it would 
be timely to offer a few suggestions for avoiding or rising out of the 
mire which so often besets the insurance agent’s path. 

In the first p it is a law of the human mind that too much con- 
scious attention to a process ruins it. When a solicitor is just learning 
his art he must watch himself with great care. He must attend 
closely to his papers and think over them again and again with tire- 
some iteration. He must talk about his facts, his arguments and his 
illustrations with his superior, his associates and his friends. He must 
in some way more or less consciously practice, but ultimately his prac- 
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tice days are largely over. When he interviews a real prospect he 
must be a supposed artist, and then he must handle his materials as 
freely and as confidently as if he knew every document word for word. 
He may make mistakes which the prospect will not notice, but he must 
appear to know what he is doing, and if at such a time he began to 
think about his processes in the same way that he did while merely 
acquiring his facts and practicing for his work he would fail ignomini- 
ously. If he began to doubt while presenting a particular argument that 
he was stating it correctly he would break down instantly and lose 
the attention of the prospect. It is a fact that every piece of real work 
is done mechanically. The mind simply looks on and sets the proper 
muscles and nerves in motion and they perform their duties through 
habit. 

The same is true of soliciting in general, and a man must therefore 
first learn how to do good and then acquire and persevere in the 
habit of doing it. If he puts in so many hours each day in the pursuit 
of his calling and in accordance with the highest standards of his 
nature he will succeed. If he does not, it is because he has no natura] 
ability for soliciting and should abandon it. It is true that no man 
and no company would long persist if they did not secure business, 
but the infallible law of success is patient and persistent effort for its 
own sake. It is in the highest view of it, not a man’s business to 
keep the idea of success before him. It is his business to keep the 
necessity of unremitting work before him and then success will follow 
as night follows day. 

I can talk on this subject with a good conscience because I have 
been a great sinner against my own doctrine. I have found myself 
before now viewing the outcome of a particular transaction as if my 
future in this world and the next depended upon it. I have lost an 
application on which I had almost staked my soul and then I was 
prostrated for days. When I rose again I inquired of myself, now can 
life ever really amount to anything to a man if he is in heaven one 
week and in hades the next? What happiness can one ever have if it 
must forever depend upon results? Can one expect to be perpetually 
in a fever and an uproar? Having answered all these questions in the 
negative and made a resolve to act upon sounder principles, I go to 
work again and set my heart simply on doing a day of honest, faithful 
consciousness soliciting regardless of results. I follow this program 
for a few days, and just as I am acquiring peace of mind I write an 
application. It generates a fever again, and by the time the applicant 
is examined and the papers are mailed to the home office, I begin to 
feel flat. I undertake to solicit, and the work is insipid. I long for 
another application and come dangerously near to falling into dis- 
couragement. Again I take stock of myself and remind myself that 
my salvation depends simply upon a regular amount of honest work 
and that applications are merely incidental. Whenever I can banish 
the craving for applications I can solicit calmly under the most dis- 
couraging conditions, but if I allow the mania for success to take hold 
of me I have a very bad quarter of an hour. 


SUCCESSFUL MEN GREAT. WorKERS. 


Now I am not the only man in the world, and I do not assume that 
every man can regulate his life by my method, but I do know that 
what I have described is sound in principle and I do not recommend 
it because it is mine. In fact, I suspect that I really learned.the prin- 
ciple from someone else, and finding that I needed ballast of some kind, 
I simply adapted it to my constitution. Be this as it may, it is a fact 
that successful men are tremendous workers. As a man of learning 
has said they are “prodigiously restless.” It may not interest the so- 
licitor to know that Gladstone was a demon of unrest and that he 
walked from fifteen to twenty-five miles after he had done more work 
than most men, or that Dickens after writing all day thought nothing 
of walking twenty-five miles; but they may be interested in knowing 
that the most successful life insurance solicitors and managers are 
intensely active. I had a slight acquaintance with one of the most 
successful managers in the United States, and it is said that as he 
used to dictate letters he had a habit of striking the seat of his chair 
with a pencil. It was made of leather and in time it was reduced to 
the status of a mere sieve. The most successful manager that I at 


present know is a member of a dozen clubs and is apparently never 
In fact, just to verify the statement that suc- 


at rest for a moment. 
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cessful men are restless, I discussed the subject for about two hours 
with a friend and we ran over a list of successful men that we know. 
We found no striking exception to the rule and but few partial ex- 
ceptions. We found that the successful men that we know are always 
busy and that apparently they seemed but little concerned about re- 
sults. They seem to enjoy their activities and are not anxious about 
the outcome. On the other hand, the worst failures we know are 
those that are not conspicuously active, but have all their souls staked 
on their ends. They work for what they get and not for the work 
itself. If the solicitor will look to the work and not stake his all upon 
results, he will have no occasion to make eccentric transactions or to 
be swindled by confidence men. 





LOSING TRACK OF A CUSTOMER. 


A gentleman who insured with a certain company, almost twenty 
years ago, informs the writer that he has not been approached by 
a representative of that company since, while he has been solicited 
almost an innumerable number of times by agents of other companies. 

“Why is it,” he asks, “that I have not been asked by this com- 
pany to take further insurance? Perhaps it is because they think I 
am not able to do so, inasmuch as the policy I took nearly twenty 
years ago was a small one. And yet I have got ahead in almost twenty 
years, and I now own twenty times as much insurance as I took from 
that company twenty years ago. I know the company is a good one— 
there is none better—but I have been solicited by able representa- 
tives of other companies, equally as good, and, wanting more insurance 
as the years went on, I have taken it with them.” 

This experience is rather unusual in these times. In the more pro- 
gressive companies, and companies of equal soundness, it is the prac- 
tice of agents, if they are up-to-date, to keep track of the insured, and 
try to sell him more insurance. They keep in touch with him, his im- 
proved financial condition, his general prosperity, and keep him posted 
relative to his changes of age, the rates, new and attractive contracts 


‘that his company is offering, maintaining friendly relations with him, 


which often ripens into a mutual confidence which is valued by the 
client and which is to the agent’s financial advantage. Many men feel 
toward life insurance exactly as they feel toward.any other form of 
good investment—and they appreciate the loyalty of a good agent, 
in whom they have confidence, because they understand that he knows 
more about insurance than they do, and they rely upon their friend, 
the agent, to give them good counsel and put them in the way of secur- 
ing those forms of contracts most suitable to their requirements. 
Most progressive companies regard people who have taken a policy 
with them in about the same light as a commercial house does a 
patron—as a customer to whom they try to sell more goods. 





THREE CARDINAL DUTIES. 


Various bits of sage advice are handed out at one time or another 
by men who count themselves well qualified to give counsel. Some of 
these sayings are wise and some are otherwise. Out of a considerable 
collection of them there are always a goodly number worth remem- 
bering, and some of them are worth following. 

Lieutenant-Governor Draper, of Massachusetts, is the author of a 
motto which runs thus: “Buy a pew in church, attend political cau- 
cuses, and insure your life.” 

That is not bad advice from any point of view, but it reminds the 
writer somewhat of a sign in a Boston restaurant some years ago. 
The keeper of the restaurant was an extremely religious man and he 
was accustomed to have displayed on the walls of the restaurant vari- 
ous texts and quotations from the Bible. One of these, which hung 
behind the cashier’s desk, was, “Prepare to meet thy God.” One 
Thanksgiving season, probably without intending to make such a jux- 
taposition, a placard was hung directly below the above quoted bibli- 
cal phrase, which read as follows: “Try our Thanksgiving mince pie.” 

It would have been eminently proper to have placed beneath the 
mince pie sign another reading, “Insure your life.” 

Certain it is that every man in the community should pay pew rent 
or otherwise contribute to the support of some church, and it is equally 
true that he should insure his life. Churches are necessary in every 
community, and if they are to be maintained and do the good work 
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of which they are capable, funds must be forthcoming; and there are 
mighty few men in this country who cannot afford to pay something 
every year to support the church, purify politics, and protect their 
families. On the whole, Lieutenant-Governor Draper’s figurative ad- 
vice.is good and worth accepting and acting upon by everybody every- 
where. 





VALUE OF CHURCH AFFILIATIONS. 


At lunch, recently, two agents for different life insurance com- 
panies were discussing ways and means of selling policies, and the 
point came up as to whether or not it was right and honorable to, 
directly or indirectly, take advantage of church associations, affilia- 
tions, or acquaintance in securing business. 

“Well,” reflected one agent, “ it ‘depends,’ somewhat. I do not. think 
it would be right to affiliate with a church with the prime object in 
view of getting business; but I consider inducing people to insure, 
showing them how desirable it is as an.investment and means of sav- 
ing, and for the welfare of their dependents is a religious duty and in 
the line of ‘doing good.’ 

“T have known cases where men, prominent in the church, regarded 
as shining lights, models of morality, good citizenship, wealthy and 
looked up to, whose judgment was relied upon and respected, who used 
their church prestige to sell wild-cat mining stocks, which they knew 
were worthless and could never be otherwise. And they left a trail of 
lost savings, small and hard-earned, as they usually are, in a country 
community—mortgaged homes and despair.” 

How different would be the conditions resulting from the work of 
an honest life insurance agent for a reputable company! 

Instead of leaving the community devastated, with savings swept 
away, his work would enormously, many fold, increase the wealth of 
the community, making the future bright for those who, besides being 
the owners of gilt-edge investments, would still have their little sav- 
ings intact. 

The first was a wolf in sheep’s clothing, the second an angel in 
disguise. 





AN OLD LIFE INSURANCE CRIME. 


“Oh, yes, the life insurance investigations and scandals made our 
work mighty unpleasant for a time,” said the solicitor, “but that is 
past and gone now, except in a few isolated cases. I encountered such 
a case a few days ago. I had talked up a policy with a young man in 
a machine shop, and was to call at his house on a certain evening to 
‘close the deal. He hadn’t said a word to signify that he had ever 
heard or read of any trouble with the companies, but had given me 
to understand that he regarded life insurance as the safest kind of 
investment. A surprise awaited me when I called at his house. The 
mother met me and she was armed for the fray. 

“Ts the president of your company in the State prison?” 

“He is not.” 

“How many millions of dollars have you cheated the widows and 
orphans out of ?” 

“Not a red cent.” 

“How many poor old men have you robbed of their policies and sent 
to the poor-house to die?” 

“Not a blessed one.” 

“How many millions are you going to contribute to the campaign 
fund next election?” 

“Not the half of a cent.” 

“Thus far,” continued the agent, “I thought I had a shade the best 
of it, but as I smiled into her face the old dame stepped back and said, 
“That may all be true, but you know that your company assassinated 
Abraham Lincoln, and you might as well look for diamonds in the 
street as for life insurance here. Go back to your supper, Tom. Good 
evening to you, assassinator !” 


she asked. 





FIRST STEP TO FORTUNE. 
There is more than one tangible feature to a life insurance policy 
which the agent can use to great advantage, with the assurance that 
he is “putting up” a thoroughly business proposition. The feature 
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referred to is the use of a policy in teaching and inducing thrift and 
compulsory saving. This is a real tangible value. For the economist 
who late in life starts out on the only real, true road to wealth, life 
insurance may be, and probably will be, the only safe beginning. Thus, 
while he saves and invests, his dependents are protected. 

It has been said, by way of argument, that a life insurance policy 
is an abstract thing; that realty is visible and present. The only 
answer to this is, that no form of property could possibly be less ab- 
stract than a life insurance policy, and nothing can be more tangible, 
real and present, safe and sure. 





RULING UNDER SECTION 97 OF THE NEW YORK LAW. 


Superintendent Otto Kelsey has recently made two rulings regarding 
section 97 of the New York insurance law (relating to limitation of 
expenses). The first disposes of an idea that has been prevalent 
regarding the advantages of term policies so far as commissions are 
concerned, while the second deals with payments to soliciting agents 
in excess of the sums provided for by the limitation. The rulings are 
as follows: 


You “ask for a construction of Section 97, and particularly of the lan- 
guage at the close of the first sentence: ‘and the present values of the 
assumed mortality gains for the first five years of insurance on the 
policies on which the first premium or instalment thereof has been re- 
ceived during said calendar year, as ascertained by the select and ulti- 
mate method of valuation as provided in Section 84 of this chapter’ and 
with direct reference to the amount which is set free for the first year’s 
expenses under this provision in the case of premiums on term policies.’’ 

I am of the opinion that the law permits only such expense allowances 
as can actually be realized under the select and ultimate method of 
valuation; in the case referred to not to exceed the “‘net annual premium 
on the term policy less the tabular cost of insurance by the select and 
ultimate table up to the next anniversary of the policy.”’ 

You ask for a construction of that portion of Section 97 of the insur- 
ance law which reads as follows: 

‘“‘No domestic life insurance corporation shall in any calendar year 
after the year nineteen hundred and six expend or become liable for or 
permit any person, firm or corporation to expend on its behalf or under 
any agreement with it (1) for commissions on first year’s premiums, (2) 
for compensation, not paid by commission, for services in obtaining new 
insurance exclusive of salaries paid in good faith for agency supervision 
either at the home office or at branch offices, (3) for medical examinations 
and inspections of proposed risks, and (4) for advances to agents, an 
amount exceeding in the aggregate the total loadings upon the premiums 
for the first year of insurance received in said calendar year (calculated 
on the basis of the American Experience Table of Mortality with interest 
at the rate of three and one-half per centum per annum) and the present 
values of the assumed mortality gains for the first five years of insurance 
on the policies on which the first premium, or instalment thereof, has 
been received during said calendar year, as ascertained by the select and 
ultimate method of valuation as provided in section eighty-four of this 
chapter.”’ 

I am of the opinion that this provision of the law prohibits the pay- 
ment to a soliciting agent of any sum of money in excess of the limita- 
tion therein set forth. 





THE SUMMER’S HARVEST. 


In the early spring the farmer tills his fields and plants his seeds; 
during the early summer, when the crops are growing, he watches over 
and cares for them; and during the autumn they come to maturity and 
are harvested. In the late autumn, “‘when the frost is on the pumpkin,” 
the thrifty farmer rejoices in full barns and a bank account that has 
grown by the profits of his industry. So during the summer he looks 
with satisfaction over his wide fields of ripening grain, his acres of 
waving corn or wheat or rye, and is contented at'the thought that the 
approaching stern months of the cold winter, which will follow the sum- 
mer, will not catch him unprepared. He will have ample stores of wood 
cut and dried and ready for his fireplaces, fodder for his domestic ani- 
mals and, from the profits of his harvests, food and clothes and comforts 
for himself and family. 

The life of the practical and industrious farmer typifies the life of all 
men who succeed. The cycle of the year represents the cycle of their 
life. When a man is young he prepares for the winter of his life by 
hard work. He stores up the profits of his labor instead of spending 
them all as he makes them, so that in the autumn of his life he may 
rest from toil and live in comfort. 

The intelligent farmer knows that sometimes there comes a barren 
year, a season when drought or freshets or a plague of insects may 
devastate his fields and destroy all his hard work of that year. So he 
insures against this emergency by laying by more than is necessary to 
carry him through one winter. Life is full of accidents, and against 
these accidents he must prepare. So, too, the thoughtful business man 
insures himself against accidents—the accident of disease and death. 
He realizes that he may be now earning enough to support himself and 
family in comfort, but that he may suddenly be carried away by death 
and then his family would be deprived of his earning capacity. 

The young man in the springtime of his life must have a thought for 
the winter, just as the farmer in the spring of the year must think of 
coming frost. He must put aside a part of his earnings where they will 
be safe so that he may use them when he has ceased to work. The man 
who while he was young has procured endowment policies for himself 
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and who, during the succeeding years, never fails to keep his insurance 
in force, may look forward serenely to the time ‘when the frost is on 
the pumpkin,’”’ because he will then be reaping the harvest. When he is 
older and has less capacity for work, these policies will be maturing, 
and the small amounts he has so easily paid each year will be returning 
to him in large sums. And all those years he has the comfort of know- 
ing that neither drought nor freshet nor even death can rob his estate 
of the harvest which he planted. 

His autumn and winter will not be cold and cheerless, for the gigantic 
granaries and storehouses of the insurance company are keeping in abso- 
lute safety the treasures which belong to him and which will comfort 
his declining years. There is no winter of discontent in the life of the 
man who carries sufficient insurance.—Mutual Interests. 





TAXING LIFE INSURANCE. 


Suppose a man dies and leaves his family without means. Friends 
subscribe to relieve this want. What government would think of deplet- 
ing this fund by a tax before it is paid over, though government could 
rightly tax resulting property in the hands of the beneficiaries. The 
only essential difference between the case above and mutual life insur- 
ance is that in the latter the subscriptions are made before the need 
occurs, in pro rata share according to risk, thus eliminating charity, and 
not one family only but all the families will be provided for. Officials of 
a mutual life insurance company are in effect the circulators of the sub- . 
scription, collectors and administrators of the fund. They have no re- 
muneration except their salaries for services. There is no ‘‘company”’ 
except the policyholders as a body. Yet to-day of every dollar thus con- 
tributed by policyholders some State governments confiscate two per 
cent or more, amounting to millions of dollars annually. It is some- 
times said that since one man must pay taxes on his house, another who 
puts money into life insurance should be taxed on that. The likeness 
does not hold in fact, since the house is producing rent. The insurance, 
on the other hand, looks to the future, is not now a producer of income, 
and may never remunerate the policyholder himself one penny. Proceeds 
of the policy, when paid, become productive, and whatever form of prop- 
erty they take then is properly taxable. A tax on life insurance pre- 
miums or accumulations beyond what is necessary to provide for super- 
vision by the State is wrong. If the public could see the matter as 
clearly as they could understand confiscation of part of a local co-opera- 
tion for similar purposes the most of such tax laws would be swept 
aside.—Fidelity Mutual’s Bulletin. 





THE LINE OF LEAST RESISTANCE. 


The best list of prospects is a body of well satisfied policyholders. 

The familiarity that breeds contempt is prevalent in every business. 
We are continually turning away from the old things in order to go 
prospecting among the new, leaving the old to take care of themselves 
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and thereby missing many opportunities already in themselves half 
achieved. 

The mining men have waked to the knowledge while working strenu- 
ously on a new output from the mine that the old refuse heaps now 
contain valuable ore. At the time these scrap heaps were made it did 
not pay to re-sort them, but new and cheaper processes of reduction 
have come in and it pays now. ; 

What has this to do with life insurance? Just this. That a very large 
number of men with whom you have placed life insurance took all they 
could afford at the time you first interviewed them. These men have 
grown. Their needs have changed. Their means have developed. Cer- 
tainly the events of the last few years have not weakened the confidence 
of these men in the company in which you placed them. If you don’t 
solicit them for increased insurance other men will. Solicit them and 
you wilh find that there will be many among these men who can be 
easily written for new insurance. They know the company because they 
are already insured in it; they have suffered no disappointments in its 
contracts and heard no doubts raised as to its methods. It is human 
nature to seek the point of least resistance. 

Canvass among new men diligently and faithfully, but don’t pass by 
the old as if nothing remained, or you may lose many an opportunity 
ready to your hand.—Travelers Bulletin. 





LITTLE HELPERS. 


Every business but ours is supposed to-have its dark days. 
the truth of this, but it does no good to admit your difficulties. 

The world likes the cheerful man who seems to have everything his 
own way. 

There are scores of men envious of some qualities or advantages you 
possess, which they feel if they had would be put to better use. 

Do not imagine your competitor is having an easier time than you 
because he appears happy and gah a He may be striving to hide 
from you his own misgivings. 

Some life insurance agents are a good deal like the men they try to 
insure: All they want is some imaginary excuse to convince themselves 
they cannot write business when they embrace it with outstretched arms. 

There is none so useful but that another can fill his place. Hundreds 
would be glad of your opportunities, coupled with your knowledge of 
our business. Did you ever stop to think of that? 

Sell a man insurance because he needs it; not because you want the 
commission. I mean by this: get the idea correctly in your head that 
your argument must be to convince him he wants the policy you have to 
sell. To do this forcefully, you must first be convinced in your own mind. 

Do not go about with a chip on your shoulder. If a man makes an in- 
quiry pertinent to the times, and means what he says, he is entitled to 
a logical answer. With your knowledge you may think the question 
foolish, but he is presumably not so well informed. 

Remember, to many men all companies are alike. They ought to know 
better, but they do not. Some man will recall that some assesment com- 
pany has failed in which he was once insured, consequently to him your 
company may be unsafe.—Bruce Whitney. 


You know 





BUSINESS IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Showing the business of four American companies in countries outside the United States and Canada for the year 1906. 
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CREATING OBLIGATIONS. 
[By a WESTERN AGENT. ] 

One of the most successful solicitors that I know always bases his 
arguments upon what he calls a strictly business principie It would 
be utterly impossible for him to ask for an application for friend- 
ship’s sake, or because he needed it, or to half joke a prospect into 
insuring his life. He believes, at least he does when he reaches the 
climax of an interview, that life insurance is not only the most in- 
indispensable, but the most wonderful thing that anyone can buy. 

Any man can do almost anything with it. “See what it will do 
for you,” he will exclaim in the warmth of his enthusiasm. And 
then he will recite a long list of ideal emergencies, start young men 
into professions, set older men up in business, save others from bank- 
ruptcy, and build brown-stone mansions for luxurious old age. While 
he is in this exalted mood and is pouring forth his eloquence, pros- 
pects believe in him and are persuaded by him, and so in his case, 
the strictly business principle is legitimate. But as a matter of fact 
these virtues of life insurance are exaggerated, to say the least about 
them. Life insurance will not do anything for any man, and I know 
it. I am as thoroughly convinced of the actual value of the goods 
we sell as anyone, but I know something about the average man, and 
I know that he is incapable of making life insurance the pivot of his 
fortune. It is said that John B. Stetson began to take out life 
insurance at a very early age, eighteen or twenty, I think. He at 
first applied for $1000, and each year he repeated his application. At 
the end of twenty years a policy matured for him each year. He 
succeeded wonderfully in business, and he always spoke of life in- 
surance as being the foundation of his fortune. I haven't thought about 
the matter now for some years, but when I used to quote his example 
so often Mr. Stetson then carried nearly $1,000,000 in life insurance. 

John Wanamaker always had a peculiar fondness for life insur- 
ance, and the last statement I read about him credited him with $2,- 
coo,o00. He was cited at one time as the most heavily insured man 
in the world. Just why Mr. Wanamaker became such a large in- 
surer can only be explained on the ground that it peculiarly ap- 
pealed to his temperament. He once wrote a short paper on the sub- 
ject which has been published as the views of John Wanamaker, but 
these views seem to be about the same as those of any other intelli- 
gent man and do not disclose the secret. However, Mr. Wanamaker 
was a magnificent patron of insurance companies, and he and Mr. 
Stetson have done a great deal by their example to influence young 
men toward prudent courses. In the field with which I am familiar 
I know a number of business men who are following Mr. Stetson’s 
plan of taking out $1000 each year, and some of them are almost 
ready to commence the maturing process. But the great masses of 
policyholders are not Stetson’s or Wanamaker’s, and they find but 
one or two or three uses for insurance. The usefulness of anything 
is limited by the powers of its possessor, and perceiving the limita- 
tions of the average policyholder as clearly as I do, and recalling how 
quickly he forgets all the splendid possibilities that are held out by 
the agent, I simply cannot talk to him from the alleged strictly busi- 
ness standpoint, and show him what wonderful purposes may be 
served by a policy. 


The extraordinary solicitor is almost always something of a genius 
himself and is really capable of making the most of all of his re- 
sources, but he-makes the mistake of supposing that every humdrum 
individual has his insight and dexterity, and for this reason his 
method, in its practical effect, is as far from being ideal or strictly 
business as that of the ordinary solicitor. If ideals could have a 
large place in a world that is so full of struggles and conflicting in- 
terests, the ideal way to solicit insurance would be to have a clear 
knowledge of the limitations of each individual and then demonstrate 
what a policy could do in such a case. 

I have set down the preceding propositions because a critic some- 
times raises the ethical issue when discussing methods of soliciting. 
He will say, in effect, is it not possible to put too much calculation 
into your pursuit of applications? I have replied in rebuttal that when 
one meets the rebuffs of the public through a long series of years, 
selling life insurance at least simply means overcoming an opponent, 
and I have suggested as a definition of soliciting the managing of 
human nattire. I am not without conscience, as I have shown by the 
statement of my inability to suggest brown-stone mansions to the 
average prospect, and I do not pretend that I always consistently 
follow what I regard as my dearest principles, but ] am inclined to 
think that any solicitor will fail whose scruples are too refined. 

I am now about to say a few words about the practical value of 
conferring some kind of an obligation upon prospective policyholders, 
and I trust that what is to follow has been fully justied by what has 
preceded. When the average solicitor has settled down to the neces- 
sity of getting applications at frequent intervals, possibly for the re- 
mainder of his life, he finds that no set of arguments or appeals are 
effective, and that in each case he must obtain an application in the 
best way he can. As a policy I do not know of any one thing that is 
more conducive to the writing of applications than the policy of 
obligating men by small favors. 

I have a conscientious, able and gentlesnan-like friend who is a 
great egotist. He loves to talk about himself and his exploits, and 
it is not possible to have any social relations with him unless he is per- 
mitted to do the talking. He has an insatiable appetite for praise, and 
when I call upon him, as I occasionally do, I listen to his narratives, 
select the really meritorious aspects of his character and pay him the 
expected tribute. When he did something exceptional upon one oc- 
casion and I was unable to visit him in person, I wrote him a com- 
plimentary letter and congratulated him upon his success. As a re- 
sult this man is always delighted to see me, and when [ need an ap- 
plication I know where to find one. I do not, of course, wish this 
last statement to be taken entirely without limitations. 

I have another friend who smokes and [| do not. In my various 
daily rounds I have many cigars offered to me and instead of tak- 
ing time to explain that I do not smoke and exciting comment upon 
my peculiarity, I put the cigars into my pocket and afterward give 
them to my friend. This touches him more closely than might be 
supposed. It suggests to him that I keep him deliberately in mind, 
that I have a personal affection for him and it obligates him to 
forward my purposes when he can do so without too much tax upon 
‘himself. By these slight personal attentions I have not only ob- 
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tained his own application, but have received many valuabie hints 
and suggestions from him. 

A few years ago I manifested some slight interest in a charitable 
organization and made a small contribution to its support. In this 
instance I did it without calculation, but my interest was observed 
by one of the directors and it impressed him deeply. He cultivated 
my acquaintance somewhat, and even discussed the methods of his 
organization. One day he told me that he had always found it diffi- 
cult to manage his own finances and he wanted his son to have better 
training than he had had. He thought the young man ought to have 
an endowment policy and urged me to present the subject to him. 
The young man needed no persuasion. He was willing to act upon 
his father’s recommendation, and I wrote an application without hav- 
ing talked life insurance at all. 

I have a casual acquaintance with a very successful merchant who 
has become a director in a kind of public service corporation. I 
called upon the merchant one day and asked him for some particu- 
lars concerning the enterprise and hinted that I might subscribe for 
some stock. Now this merchant stands high. in his own community 
and is one of the largest influences in it, and yet he immediately so- 
licited me to subscribe for my stock through him. He is an unpaid 
director in the corporation, will not directly profit by it in any way, 
and yet it interested him personally to be able to present my smatl sub- 
scription. This request illustrated to me very forcibly how easy it 
is to touch the personal element in men, and how frequently it can 
be made to serve a business purpose. I therefore make it a point to 
further any benevolence, public interest or local pride, and I find that 
my investments earn very satisfactory dividends. If a man is worth 
knowing at all he is worth some study, and I find it possible to bestow 
a favor or confer an obligation almost every day that comes back to 
me like bread cast upon the waters 

I know a man who has been so parsimonious that he can hardly 
contribute a toothpick to a cause. He has accumulated some money 
by his scraping and hoarding, but he has never won any public honors 
or liberal fees, and in his old age he lives upon his income almost 
entirely without business or friends. It pays to confer favors and 
obligations, and the solicitor who finds it possible to do so should sow 
this kind of seed liberally. The harvest of applications will surely 
follow. 





LIFE INSURANCE PAVES THE WAY TO PROSPERITY. 

A man owes it to himself to lay by a part of his earnings for the 
future. The thought is old, but none the less important in the present 
day. Indeed, it is probably more necessary howadays to be able to 
stand on one’s own feet when mature manhood is reached. than it 
has been in any period of the past. 

The agent of a large and well-known life company—indeed, one 
of the very best of the well-known companies—in a large Eastern city, 
says: 

“We hear much of the oppression of capital upon the middle and 
poorer classes. Unquestionably, the leaders of industry are unheedful 
of the wrongs committed in the completion of their vast enterprises. 
They deal with big figures, sub-divide the work into contracts or leave 
the execution of their orders to subordinates and make no complaint, 
provided their ends are accomplished and adequate profits are com- 
puted. Little time they have, and less inclination, to inquire into the 
conditions under which their plans are perfected. 

“So it is that the line between capital and the earners, in whatever 
capacity, are more clearly drawn. This means that in the near future 
the man without some substantial backing Will find himself, to an 
extent, at the mercy of others, probably less capable but better off in 
this world’s goods. There will always be a living for one possessing 
talent and knowing how to use it. But lacking the power of money 
for investment, even he will be materially handicapped in the race for a 
good livelihood and a little luxury on the side. 

“Here,” continued the agent, “is where the good life insurance man 
has some missionary work to do—work which will result in the build- 
ing up of his business. Saving on a small salary is no easy task; but 
it is beyond dispute that many of the wealthiest men of to-day laid the 
foundations of their fortunes in the years of small incomes, by taking 
life insurance, thus acquiring the frugal qualities that stood them in 
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good stead later in life. To the man with a small income it requires 
determination of the grimmest kind in the first stages; but without 
an inflexible purpose to accumulate against all odds the effort is vain. 

“The agent can, by taking an interest in his clients, so gain their 
confidence that he becomes their financial adviser, and by his encour- 
agement and suggestions show the way along the road to prosperity, 
thus developing a larger and secure business as the insured grows in 
prosperity. I have many such whose names are entered in my card 
index who began by taking a policy for $1000, and are now large and 
steady purchasers of life insurance—all through me.” 





LIFE INSURANCE TO PROTECT THE HOME. 


Many well-meaning and perfectly sincere men, with an honest desire 
to get ahead and provide for their families against any contingency, 
think that they have accomplished their object and indulge in com- 
placent satisfaction, when, really, they have only begun and are quite 
as far from the main result as they were in the first place. 

One man purchases a home. He has $1000, which he pays down. He 
gives one mortgage for $6000 and a second for $3000. 

“T’m going to pay them off in instalments,” he says, “and then I'll 
have my home free and clear.” 

That is all very well if he lives and pays off the mortgages and then 
accumulates something besides. But supposing that he only succeeds 
in paying off the mortgages. He leaves ‘to the widow the home, free 
and clear, perhaps; but she cannot eat or wear the home; so with 
only that she is in a desperate situation. 

If the man had covered the mortgages by taking life insurance equal 
to their total, he would place himself in the sound position of pro- 
viding for the payment of the mortgages even if he died without 
having completely discharged them. 

At the same time he could take another policy for, say, $10,000, 
which guarantees the widow $650 a year to live on in the home which 
he saved to pay for, or which was paid for by other insurance. If 
the latter, nothing has been “eaten up” in interest——that is, it 
amounted to only about two per cent on the face of the mortgage 
against five or six per cent the other way. Thus many hundreds of 
dollars have been saved and the widow is left with a home and an 
income to live on. 





THE SCHOOLS OF TUBERCULOSIS. 


The question of tuberculosis among school children, to which health and 
school authorities in New York city are giving increased attention, is dis- 
cussed at length by Dr. John H. Lowman of Cleveland, in the September 
magazine number of Charities and the Commons. Statistics and conclusions 
of a number of observers are quoted in support of the surprising state- 
ment that the mortality of the young has increased, and that especially is 
this so in those of school age. This is quite cortrary to the common 
belief that tuberculosis is on the decrease among children, as well as 
among adults, and it may be due, as Dr. Lowman suggests, not to an 
increase in the disease itself, but rather to better methods for the early 
discovery of the disease. However, as it is stated that forty-four per 
cent of the children at one time examined in Paris and Cannes were 
found to be tuberculous, and as Dr. Lowman in his own children’s clinic 
in Cleveland has found twenty per cent infected out of 500 examined, it 
is apparent that the whole subject needs much more attention than has 
as yet been given to it. 

The transition of a child from a free, unrestrained life in the open air 
to the atmosphere of the usual school room has a bad general influence 
on health, it is stated, and this greatly adds to the danger of infection 
from tuberculosis. More fresh air in the school rooms, more time spent 
in the open air, increased teaching in hygiene, and elementary instruc- 
tion in tuberculosis as a part of the curriculum are among the plans dis- 
cussed for preventing the further spread of tuberculosis in the schools. 
As direct physical examination by especially trained physicians is the 
only way to detect those in the schools who have tuberculosis and are 
contagious to others, a thorough change in the present system of school 
inspection is said to be necessary. Upon the detection of disease on such 
examination it is proposed that the children so far affected shall be 
taught in special classes, just as it is common now to establish separate 
classes for other groups requiring special care. 

In Italy, at Milan, specially constructed buildings with wide verandas 
have been projected by the authorities and are expected to prove of great 
advantage to the tuberculous who will be sent to them. Dr. Lowman 
urges that this scheme and other methods for systematically getting 
school children into the country should be taken up without further 
delay in this country. 

The difficulties in the way of any such programme are evident. It 
would require the examination of thousands of children to detect a com- 
paratively small number of sick children, and these examinations as is 
well known are difficult and slow. Another difficulty which it seems 
ought to be overcome at the start is the provision for the care of such 
children as are disclosed to be tuberculous and in need of sanatorium 
care. 
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ok L ANNUAL AND DEFERRED DIVIDENDS.* CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ae ance“departments has created considerable interest among agents and policy- ] iy 
— ~~ . * . . . 2 =. cN’ | > ~Y' ‘9 ‘t 
t 4 holders. Some companies have been able to maintain the same dividend Weis aa SPSS LG: ft ASO OR 
| Vv, . . . . i ee ee ee — = — 
st ; schedule for a number of years, while others have varied from time to time, Po.icy 
so that a comparison of dividends for more than one year is valuable. Since hes sa AR, fot ot Faye. Aen ot tee 
a the publication of the new work Annual and Deferred Dividends} a few eat | | oe if 7 ee 
ox months ago, THE SPECTATOR has been in correspondence with the life insur- =§.___________ 25 | 35 | 45 | 56) 35} 35 | 46 | 5S | 25 | 35 | 45 | 55 
ance companies regarding the dividends being paid in 1907 and presents the — Premium..... . . 19.84/26 .26|37.93/59.79 
following tabulations, compiled from returns made direct by the companies, pt Ah "| Baal LS 10.38} 71! | | 
A . cand ¥ Decccerees . . . eeeedy | } 
| The same explanation as given for the 1906 dividends applies to these Sh eRe a SBS EOL Spey 
ts tables, viz.: That they show the dividends paid in 1907 on policies issued a 5137| 7126) 221) oo! ’ | | | 
“Ys 1n the years stated, and are not continuous records of any particular policy. | 
n- i Feat) an beste! Ge es 
te AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. isa 77.1] soil 2 RS ee 
| sere] 9.01) 6...) 
Reserve Basis—American 3$% since 1900. Combined 4% prior ; SO pias Ae eae | 
le Premium..... a eae | 27.31|34.06)44.58) | 47.07/49.54 55.54 
ANNUAL DivipENDS PER $1000 Parp IN 1907 iaay | Ps | 
1 = = SNA. ea a 5.98) el “sid 
l POUT, SE | Se OO | E 1889... RT eee Ger | Cy ee ee 
2 - | ‘ : te || €U-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 1890. oa oc Prigwal staat 8.61) ....|11.07 
n YEAR | 1891 .........| 3.04 | | 7.36} oarcel A oe se 
Poxicy i} | | 
ls Was ° | Age at Issue. } Age at Issue. | Age at Issue. WN ion Pe A ae oP ae occa) Pn ee 
IssUED. \| Se eee Me eee Gee | a. | eee meee 2 act Ocam 
e } | | 1} | | l ' 1894........- 3.58 coee! sees 10.56) Babs 6.42) ea 
h | 25 | 35 | 45 | 55 || 25 | 35 45 | 55 || 25 | 35 | 45 | 55 Gallia WRI PEE: Paagcay Stanly Soy Ths coal Boel anes 
} -—-|--- — > -- e es S| ied ‘ | c . ccesl wee} ‘ 40) 
Sinan ‘19.99/26 21 36.74)55.14) | | | Premium ....... 20.20 pen ‘ | 28 . 10/35 40/47. 10 48 60/5100 | 
1 | 6.04) 7.77| 9.56|11.14), | | | | eed Sa 
7.59 9.37|10.96)| 1897. Jade Witwal bacede Becta Uo eee ssgal core eee be lena 
, 7°29] 8.99/10.58)| | 3.51| ....| 7.27] ....|| 4.67] 6.28| 8.73] || 7-77] --;. 
7.03| 8.79/10.39), | | ee See oe SSE F | || 7.55) 8.88) < 
i} 19.63/25 .88|36.86, 57. 37) 28. 18/34.50 44.58) || 47.28] 49.13/53 .79/ 66.66 
oOo Saat oa | | +++] 6.88) ; ae 5.80) =a || 7.35) 8.18 
| vaaried ; -90/| 3.66) 7 0} 5.18) 5.88) 7.14 
oer To | | 3:86) 3°87] 5.58) °..|) 3.48) 4. a 8.i1| || 4.801 8:49] 6.75 
. : +94 | | 2.80} 3.74] 5.38) ... -30| 4.28] 5.83] || 4.43) 5.12, 6.38) 8.88 
"ag ed wean yess | antata achast We ae Deeeseeee.| 2.72) 3.61) 5.19) 8.05)| 3.14) 4.04) 5.56] || 4.07 4:77| 6.01) 8.51 
.76| 7.35) 8.89); | 6.49) 8.25)10.00)/11.63) 11.69) 11. 81) 12. 02 ———— — 
5.59| 7.14) 8.65|| 4.70) 6.14) 7.83) 9.50)/10.95/11.00 11.11/11.30 * Reserve basis changed to 34% 
5.42) 6.92) 8.41|)| 4.42) 5.80) 7.43) 9.04 |10.30/10.35)10.46/10.65 
5.25| 6.71) 8.17] 4.15) 5.48, 7.04) 8.60)| 9.67 9.73, 9.84/10.05 CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
} 5.08 6.50) 7.92) 3.91 5.17 6.67 8.19|| 9.081 9.14 9.26| 9.49 RESERVE Basis—American 3% since 1881. Combined 4% prior 
4.92) 6.28) 7.67|| 3.67) 4. 81) 7.79|| 8.52) 8.58) 8.72) 8.97 ANNU AL DIVIDENDS PER 
4.75| 6.07) 7.42|| 3.44] 4.58| 5.97| 7.41|| 7.98| 8.04] 8.19, 8.47 — bales sire e's 
4.60} 5.86) 7.16)! 3.22! 4.30 5.64) 7.04'| 7.46 7.53, 7.70) 8.00 | ge = Ee oe RRS ee yy ae ah ene gro 
4.44) 5.66 6.90) 3.01) 4.03) 5.32) 6.68)/ 6.97) 7.04) 7.22) 7.56 | Orpmvary Lire. || 20-Payment Lire. || 20-Year ENDOWMENT 
1897. .| 3.36! 4.28] 5.45| 6.64)| 2.81) 3.77, 5.00, 6.32|| 6.50, 6.58 6.77) 7.12 Year ios Nd wa FASS “5 
1898. .| 3.26] 4.14) 5.25] 6.38]| 2.61) 3.52) 4.70) 5.98|| 6.06 6.13) 6.33) 6.71 Povicy =| 
1899......... 3.16| 3.99| 5.05| 6.11|| 2.43; 3.28 4.41) 5.64)| 5.63 5.70 5.91| 6.30 Was Age at Issue. Age at Issue. Age at Issue. 
WOO osecexss 3.07) 3.85] 4.85) 5.85)/ 2.25) 3.05) 4.12) 5.30)| 5.22) 5.29 5.51) 5.91 IssuED. SE Seen EARN |. en soe MOPED 
ium... .. .|21.64/27.92|38.70|58 .28||30.48/36.95| 46.82) ||48 .39| 3. tne | a Pee | | | 
— | — 92|38.70 | |36.95) 63 | as |49.99)83 77|64.31 | 25| 35 | 45 | 55 | 26 | 35 | 45 | 55 || 25 | 35 | 45 | ue 
| | i} | bedi. di SER ee Reed Bese -aos | ve mies | Marios tamer Dears: 
eet os, | | | Premium...... .|19.84|26.26|37.93|59.79| 
1903 . .| heel eee ae 1877.........| 6.28) 8.34|12.15}..... | 
Iho, eee | |] ® 1878.........| 6.20) 8.21/12.00)18 .95) | 
1905. re bc | ae 1979.........| 6.11} 8.08|11.84)..... 1 sPey 
1906. ..| 3.12} 3.61] 4.73) 6.98) 2.84) 3.58) 4.97) 7. 45 | 3.82| 3.99) 4.40) 5.47 1880.........} 6.03) 7.96/11 .67|..... } | 
‘ eae Pees od | 1881.........| 5.96] 7.84|11.51|..... at 
* Only five-year dividend policies were issued in the years 1901-1905 inclusive, the life ee. :- = er 37..08|56.93 
policies maturing as endowments at age 85. ee TEMGEH gee PAP Bie Rene 
1883.. : 2 pe ap 17.01 
0 Peer 2 .51/11.86)16.68 
COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE Si | 6.01| 8.25)11.54 16.34 
. Ss 1886.........| 5.81) 7.99)11.25)16.00 | 
RESERVE Basis—American 33% Premium....... 29 98 35.82 44.82 60.79| 49.21 50.36|53 8864.71 
: ; ‘ 
ANNUAL DiviDENDS PER $1000 Parp In 1907 1887.........| 5.63) 7.72/10.89\15.64}/ $.86/10.68 12.99|15.82||17,61/17.74|18.13119.34 
E bd tiadin ts alos 1888.......-.| 5.44) 7.4610.56 15.28|| 8.45)10.20 12.45 15.31| 16.80 16.95|17.39 18.74 
RR rac yar se T yo 8892S] 5.26) 7.21/10.28/14.91)| 8.06 9.73/11.93|14.81||16.02|16. 19]16..66|18.15 
| Ompuiany Live: || 20Pavwewr Lire. || 20-Yzan Exvownenr. 1890.........| 5.09 6.96, 9.90 14.53), 7.68 9.28/11.41 14.30) 15.28|15.45/15.96117 56 
eA | i lI 1891........-| 4.92) 6.72, 9.58/14.13)) 7.32) 8.84 10.91 13.78] |14.56/14.73/15.28|16.97 
Pouicy | | 1892 | 4.75) 6.47, 9.25/13.73|| 6.96) 8.41/10.42)13.27)|13.5 
* % | RRR Py 9. ; . - P ‘ 13 .87/ 14.04) 14 .63)16.38 
Fi LAE ae Age at Issue. =|, Age at Issue. 1893.........| 4.60| 6.24) 8.94,13.34|, 6.62) 8.00, 9.94/12.76||13.19|13.38|13.98115.79 
SSUED. 1} ae ‘a Me He ey He 7.59| 9.46/12.24)112.54/12.74/13.36)15.21 
‘ | } ES | OR Sabre } ih. RRR oe , : 2.51/| 5.98) 7.20) 9.00)11.73)//11.92/12.12/12.75)14. 
| 25 | 35 | 45 | 55 | 25 | 35 | 45 | 55 || 25 | 35 | 45 | 55 1896.........| 4.15} 8.58 7:99|12710)| 5.66 6.83 8.55/11.22) 11.32/11 52/12. 16)14.08 
| | ra } ! | 
Premium _/20.39)26.88 38.27/59 .58||30.04/36. 3346. 76| 64. 93 48. 93/50. 14|53 85/65 .26 _ veteeeeee 2 = eo ae = a a cage 10.94/11 5813.51 
ee 3.60| 4.12) 5.50] 9.71|| 3.65] 4.15) 5.47] 9.56)| 3.78) 4.21] 5.43) 9.44 sessed Sepa) B96 7'08110-85| 4:80| 5:77] 7.25 9:72ll 9.681 > aslie clea ae 
1902. $00) 4-19 6-20-87 oa t07] 5:24] 9:00 acy0l acai eoasl sas 1899. ....°...| 3.74 4:96] 7.08/10.85|| 4.80] 5.77, 7.25, 9.72) 9.65) 9.85/10.49|12.40 
ena | 3.81] 3:06| 5.08] 8.71|| 3.55] 3.98| 5.08| 8.65]| 3.62] 4.02] 5.07| 8.60 1900---------| 3-88) 4-22) 8-20 10-08) 4 oe) ote bee scaall gcaal aceal ocaglat 88 
1905.02.05. 3.48] 3.88] 4.91] 8.25) 3.50 S30 4.91] 8.21|| 3.55) 3.93) 4.90 8.13 —*'901- itees Metin foes aay Aza fetean Cooke tire‘ aa Rady besos cat: 
1906. o..| 3 44) 3. 81) 4.74 7.81) 3.45) 3.82) 4.75 7.79)| 3.48] 3.84] 4. 75) 7.78 1902 | 3.36 4.35 6.11 9.56|| 3.86] 4.59| 5.80) 8.12!| 7.90 8.13 8.81/10.92 
i nyse ASE Sea! 903. , 4. t 9.04); 3.45) 4.08 5.15 7.46)| 7.22) 7.46) 8.18/10.48 
sl Se oa oa 208) a Sy gc] san oad caso 
. . ‘ ‘ , 2.70) 3. ; O01); 5.9% .23) 6. 9. 
* Copyright, 1907, by The Spectator Company, New York. 3.43] 4.46, 7.16 2.34| 2.62 3.26 5.22) 5.37 5.66] 6.43) 8.96 





+Published by The Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York. Price, $1.50 
bound in flexible leather with extension covers. * Reserve basis changed to 3%. 
























































































































































24 FORTNIGHTLY LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT. [Thursday 
DES MOINES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
RESERVE Basis—American 4% RESERVE Basis—American 34% since 1900. Combined 4% prior 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS PER $1000 Parp 1n 1907 ANNUAL DIVIDENDS PER $1000 Parp 1n 1907 
at 8 7 ace — 
ORDINARY LIFE. 20-PAyMENT LIFE. | 20-YEArR ENDOWMENT. ORDINARY LIFE. || 20-Payment Lire. i| 20-YEaR ENDOWMENT. 
YEAR ee eee ee YEAR | | i} 
Poicy Poricy | 1} 
Was Age at Issue. Age at Issue. | Age at Issue Was | Age at Issue. Age at Issue. 1] Age at Issue. 
IssuED. Th ah || IssuED. | 1} 
! | | | ] 
25 35 45 | 65 || 25 | 35 | 45 | 56 || 25 | 35 | 45 55 > 25 5 | 35 | 45 | 55 || 25 | 35 | 45 | 55 || 25 | 35 | 45 | 55 
a _— -——- —|---——_ | ----—- |--- = | | |- —-- ,-- | - -— — | —- — —|- >) EO OO I SP OO I OSE 
| I | | | 
Premium.... |20 27 27.16 39.12'58 92) 28 54/34.50/44 01 60 .09)|47 .20 48.7453. 06/64 27 Premium.... 21 1427.6 63 139. 02/60. 33)'30.05 36. hae osles. 81) |49. 98) 51. 88/56. 70) 70.02 
1900.........) 4.40) 5.60) 8.50/14.60)) 5.10) 6.50, 9.10/14.80)) 7.10] 7.80) 9.80|15.00 1901*........] 3.40) 4.50) 6.30) 9.55 4.55) 5.70) 7. 35/10. 20) 7.15) 7.60, §.60/10.80 
San 4.20, 5.30, 7.90/13.60| 4.80) 6.00) 8.40/13. 80)| 6.40) 7.10) 9. 00) 14.00 | EE Pe 4.40) 6.15) 9.30); 4.40) 5.50) 7.10) 9.95|| 6.85) 7.30) 8 30/10.50 
1903.........] 3.25] 4.30) 6.00) 9.10) 4.25] 5.30} 6.85) 9.70|| 6.55! 7.00) 8.00/10.20 
1002 ..... 4.00) 5.00) 7.30|12.60), 4.50) 5.50) 7.70/12. 80)| 5.80) 6.50 wales 1904.........] 3.20] 4.20] 5.85) 8.90)! 4.10] 5.10] 6.65) 9. 45} | 6.20) 6.65! 7.60) 9.80 
1903...... 3.80, 4.70, 6.70)11.70)) 4.20) 5.10) 7.00/11. 80) | 5.10) 5.80) 7.40)11.90 1905.........] 3.15} 4. 10| 5.70| 8.70; 4.00) 4.95} 6. 45) 9. 20) 5.95) 6.40, 7.35) 9.55 
1904..... 3.60, 4.40) 6.10/10.80)) 3.90) 4.70) 6.30'10.90)| 4.40) 5.10) 6.60)11.00 2 ee ‘| 3.10} 4. 00! 5.55) 8.50) 3.90) 4.85] 6. 30| 9.00)! 5.75) 6.20) 7.20) 9.40 
Premium.... 20 .67|27.70 40.10/62 .40 |28 63/35 7147.01 |66 13 48, 8150. 56/55. 49) 68 .82 | mo | we ol 
1905..... 4.40, 5.20 6.60)10.90)| 4.50) 5.30) 6 70) 10. 90 | 4.80) 5.50) 6.90] 11.10 | |} 
1906..... : i Dae rE A | BOUN S aiet dl PE RRK eae } Age at Issue. Age at Issue. Age at Issue. 
i re a See | | } | 
| 30 | 40 | 50 | 60 30 | 40 | 50 | 60 | 30 | 40 | 50) 60 
Oe ee Sa ANE) Paes Fle. Pete) ey FETS Reiki MeN 
| esl 1| 
EQUITABLE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA Premium ..... . .|23 .96|32.48)47 .99|77 .47| 32. 98/41. 18|54. 98. 81.09 |/59. 74| 53.69/61 .75) 
i : 1901*........| 3.90] 5.30) 7.70|12.00 5.05| 6.40} 8. 60. 12.55)|. 7.35] 8.00) 9.50) 
RESERVE Basis—Combined 4% 1902.........| 3.80] 5.15) 7.50]/11.75)| 4.90} 6.15] 8.35'12. 20|| 7.05) 7.70) 9.20) 
te . . 1903.........! 3.70] 5.00| 7.30|11.50| 4. 75) 5.95) 8.10,11.90!| 6.75) 7.40) 8.85) 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS Per $1000 Parp In 1907 1904... | 3.60) 4.85| 7.10|11.40| 4.60) 5.75] 7.8011.60)| 6.40] 7.05) 8.50) 
ican teste ie ae ee ee eee pt bse tae 1008. ..:... 3.55! 4.75) 6.95)11.10)| 4.45) 5.60) 7.60 11.35)| 6.15] 6.80) 8.25) 
; , 1906..... 3.50) 4.65) 6.80)10.80), 4.35) 5.45} 7.45 11. 15 || 5.95) 6.60 8.05) 
Orpinary LIFE. 20-PAyMENT LIFE. 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. Pee Re UI tn : be eee eee : 
YEAR eee eae eal * Reserve basis changed to 34%. 
PoLicy 
Was Age at Issue. } Age at Issue. Age at Issue 
IssuED a Sa ae 
| | : = ; 
25/35 45 55) 25 35 45| 55 | 25 | 35 | 45 | 55 MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
——— Ea Pee PEE eimai SS SS ee RESERVE Basis—American 3% since 1899. Combined 4% prior 
Premium... 19 89/2687 38.04/58 .53) Ree Sl ev see 5: : 
wooageal 7.80 10.54 14.93.22.97 ANNUAL DiviIDENDS PER $1000 Parp IN 1907 
1878... 7.60] 10.27 14.55 22.38) sonia $e SEES 
1879..... 7.50)10.14/14.36/22.09) | | | : 
1880 . 7.30) 9.87 13.97/21 .50) | | | ORDINARY LIFE. 20-PAyMENT LIFE. 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
ie6?..<.: 7.11} 9.60)13.59)20.9:| | YEAR = : 
| ; om | i| Poricy 
$092... 6.91] 9.33)13.21/20.33) Was | Age at Issue. Age at Issue. Age at Issue. 
~~ 6.71} 9.06 12.83/19.75) IssuED. 
1884..... 6.51) 8.79/12.45 19.16) | | | : ie Yay Zi 
1685.5... 6.31) 8.53)12.07)18.58 | } oe ae F | 3: 5 | | 3: 
1886... 6.21 8.39/11.88|18.29 | | eG BS ee se Se 5 | 48 | 55 _35'| 85 | 46; 55 
i a 142 .42'59. 4 46.24) 5 1 Sita 1 | | 
Premium .... 26 .67|33 .61 42.42/59 08 eee 46.2 s 85/681 ie '20.14|26..38137 saled’ve 30. 12|36.22|45.73 62.68 a thas welsa sabes: 26 
Pee 6.01) 8.12)11.50 17.70) 6.93) 8.73 11.02)15,36') 9.53)10.17)11.40) 14.98 1900*..... ..| 3.09] 4.09 5.86} 9.12!| 4.20] 5.19] 6.79] 9.69 6.20} 6.68- 7.71 10.06 
$888, i. 5.86) 7.92)11.22'17.26]| 6.93) 8.73 11.02|15.36)| 9.53:10.17/11.40/14.98 1901.........| 2.92] 3.83) 5.44] 8.49|| 3.83] 4.73] 6.21] 8.96] 5.49) 5.97 6 998 
1889..... 5.66) 7.65 10.84)16.68], 6.66) 8.40 10.60/14.77)| 9.10) 9.71/10.88/14.30 | | | | 
1890..... 5.56) 7.5210.65 16.38]| 6.40) 8.06.10.18|14.17|| 8.66 9.24/10.37/13.62 1902.. 2.75| 3.56 5.03) 7.87| 3.47| 4.29] 5.64) 8.26) 4.80] 5.27 6.24) 8.50 
1891... 5.51) 7.4510.55/16.24]| 6.20| 7.81| 9.86/13.73|| 8.23] 8.78! 9.85/12 94 1903 2.58] 3.31) 4.63) 7.27) 3.13, 3.85] 5.10) 7.54) 4.14] 4.60 5.54 7.74 
i) ee 2.41| 3.06) 4.24] 6.66 2.79) 3.44) 4.56) 6.85 3.49} 3.95 4.88 6.99 
i603 ..... 5.42) 7.32/10.36,15.94!) 6.06; 7.64) 9.65)13.44)) 8.01) 8.55) 9.59)12.60 1905.. 2.25) 2:82 3.86) 6.06); 2.47) 3.0¢) 4.04) 6.17|) 2.88) 3.33, 4.22) 6.25 
2803:...... 5.32) 7.18)10.17)15.65}} 5.93) 7.47) 9.43/13.15)| 7.80) 8.32) 9.33)12.25 1906..... 2.10} 2.58) 3.48) 5.47|| 2.16] 2.65) 3.54) 5.49 298) 2.73 3.59 5.52 
og See 5.17, 6.98) 9.89,15.21)) 5.86; 7.39 9.33)12.99) 7.58) 8.09) 9.07.11.91 | ' 
1895..... 4.97) 6.71) 9.51,14.63), 5.60, 7.05) 8.90)12.40|| 7.36) 7.86) 8.81/11.57 | 
1896... 4.87, 6.58) 9.31/14.33]) 5.46, 6.89) 8.69/12.11) 7.15) 7.62| 8.55 11.23 | Age atta pee hae et lest 
1897..... 4.77) 6.44! 9.12/14.04]| 5.26] 6.63! 8.37/11.66'| 6.73] 7.16! Bb ) — 
ee 4.57) 6.18) 8.74,13.46)) 5.00) 6.30) 7.95)11.07|) 6.50) 6.93) 7.77,10.21 | | 
| R f 5 q | € , } 50 
Premium .... 19 63 26 .49'38 47 60 04) 27 .09 33.95 45 .03/64.01 46.35 48.50 54.42/68 69 ee SOT. a0 | #0 Saved thowh a: | ae. Tall a. 80. Sonat vt = Rov 
1899..... 4.31) 5.82) 8.46/13.20]) 4.87| 5.82) 8.10/11.52|| 6.72) 7.03) 7.89) 9.96 R | | | | 48 1 
1906... 4.12, 5.56) 8.071260] 4.60) 5.77) 7.65/10.88| 6.60 6.91! 7.75 9.78 Premium... repo pets tye: paar igsiden dans epi ebete| gagecn under. anne, en 
1901... 3.92) 5.29 7.6912.00|| 4.33) 5.43) 7.20|10.34|| 6.48) 6.79) 7.63] 9.61 1900*...... | 3.53) 4.84] 7.2311.68 4.63) 5.88) 8.02/12.04)) 6.39) 7.09, 8.64/12.20 
| 1901... | 3.30) 4.50 6.72/10.94 4.22) 5.36) 7.37)11.24)| 5.68, 6.36) 7.89)11.38 
1002..... 3.82) 5.16) 7.50/11.70]| 4.19) 5.26) 6.97) 9.92)) 6.25! 6.54! 7.34! 9.27 z | | | a 
See 3.72) 5.03) 7.3011.40}) 4.06 5.09) 6.75) 9.60'| 6.02; 6.30 7.07 8.92 1902. ; ..... ws 3.09] 4.17 8.22110. 20 | 3.83| 4 86 6 " 10.44 5.00) 5.67 7.15 10.55 
1904..... 3.63) 4.90) 7.11/11.10}) 3.92) 4.92) 6.52) 9.28)! 5.79) 6.06) 6.80) 8.58 1903. a 2.88) 3.85) 5.71) 9.46 3.44! 4.38) 6.12) 9.65)| 4.33) 4.99) 6. 2 9.73 
1005..... 3.53) 4.76; 6.92)10.80]| 3.79) 4.75] 6.30) 8.96)| 5.56) 5.82) 6.53) 8.24 1904. .| 2.68) 3.55) 5.22! 8.73) 3.07) 3.92) 5.50) 8.85) 3.69) 4.33) 5.72) 8.92 
1906..... 2 ME, A a ae Ss Be nae . 1905. .| 2.49! 3.25) 4.74) 7.99)| 2.71) 3.46) 4.90) 8.07); 3.07) 3.70) 5.02, 8.10 
1906. .| 2.30} 2.96} 4.26) 7.27)| 2.37) 3.03] 4.82) 7.29]| 2.46) 3.09) 4.35) 7.29 
ee ee nec a —— - _ - = | | j | 
* Reserve basis changed to 3%. 
FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
RESERVE Basis—Combined 33% on Life Plans. Ccmbined 3% cn Endcwrrents PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS FUND 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS PER $1000 Paip IN 1907 RESERVE Basis—American 3% 
——— — ANNUAL DIvIDENDS PER $1000 PaID IN 1907 
ORDINARY LIFE. 20-PAYMENT LIFE. 20-YrAR ENDOWMENT. 5 casita: ih || | 
YEAR a OrDINARY LIFE. | 20-PaYMENT LirE. | 20-YeEaR ENDOWMENT. 
PoLicy TE AY | 
Was Age at Issue. Age at Issue. Age at Issue. ab | 
ISSUED. See Was Is Age at Issue. | Age at Issue. | Age at Issue. 
| | | IssuED. | | 
25 | 35 | 45 | 55 25 35 | 45 | 55 25 | 35 | 45 | 55 , | ] | 
—_— meman: (ESAS i FETE NLbOSEE GRE | SENT GRRE Pose casas | Gps Gk Ge es Gee do ore 25 | 35 | 45 | 55 || 25 | 35 | 45 | 55 || 25 36 45 | 55 
Premium ....... 20.70/27 08/38. 12/58 32, 29.78 35.68 45 28)62.88| 50.53/52. 47) '87.32|70.49 — ————___—_|-—-- |---| ——|___||_ —_|-_ __----- --— Scr eS aoe 
1899..... 4.36) 5.72) 7.64)10.92)| 4.12, 4.92) 6.28) 8.72|| 8.28] 8.60] 9.40/11.52 Premium... . .|18.53|24.24|34. 10|52.36/|28.23 oes 42.21 57.23/45. 10/46. 16 49.38/59 .31 
1900.........| 4.36) 5.72) 7.64)10.92)| 4.12 4.92) 6.28) 8.72) 8.28) 8.60! 9.40/11 52 1903..... ..| 4.51] 5.17) 6.71/11.36|| 4.77) 5.41) 6.9011.42| 5.28) 5.76. 7.07|11.41 
1901... ease Hants Uatihe iardiey | Unaeec Maihes Pcie Garten | Pichices Sassi Asiacte ws ase 1904.........| 4.45] 5.05) 6.46 10. 77\) 4 4:60] 8.38| 6.64 10. 85) 5.13) 5.60 6.81]10.85 
1902... 4.12| 5.40] 7.16/10.20/ 3.72 4.44 5.64. 7.84) 7.56] 7.88! 8.60/10 56 + pla Sy OE Bet SS VaR Se eS ee eke 





First dividend paid five years from date of issue. 
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SOME VIEWS ON THE GENERAL SITUATION. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


During the present year it has not been difficult to detect a note of 
pessimism in the utterances of some of the prominent life insurance 
men. A visitor to the meeting of the National Association held at 
Toronto, reports that a rather gloomy spirit pervaded the proceedings, 
and instances a paper entitled “Is Life Insurance Doomed?” which 
was read and discussed. He came back with the impression that if 
it had been put to a vote, this rather melancholy question would have 
been answered in the affirmative. I need not multiply illustrations 
nor seek for further justification of the few observations I have 
made. The simple fact is, that some weeks ago I determined to make 
an inquiry or two myself as to general conditions so far as they might 
be reflected by the views of such field men as I could visit, and I am 
now ready with my report. 

Of course I did not send out a list of questions to hundreds of man- 
agers and solicitors in different parts of the country. This plan is 
seldom satisfactory for the reason that mere statements about a situ- 
ation do not throw much light upon it. Something must be known 
about the man who makes the statements. Some men are tempera- 
mentally optimistic, some are boasters, and some are plain liars. 
Others can make a. wonderful showing with a very small capital of 
facts. For example, a high-flyer from the West informed me that 
his company is writing four millions a month. I could not venture to 
ask him what deductions should be made from his statement, but two 
or three days later I discussed it with a friend whose word I can 
trust, and he said: “That man asked me to write out an application 
and he would make me a present of a $5000 policy. I wonder if the 
four millions are being written on this plan.” If I should send a list 
of questions to this four-million-a-month-company, I am sure that I 
should hear that never in the history of the world was such a time 
for writing life insurance as now, but how much would I be edified 
as to the workings of the Armstrong law? I am afraid that I should 
be none the wiser. 

The truth of the matter is that the temperament of the agent, local 
conditions and the quality and quantity of competition enter so largely 
into every insurance problem that it would be difficult to get at what 
might be an exclusive effect of the Armstrong law, but after talking 
with ten or fifteen different field men and managers, and after having 
read a number of estimates of the situation, I have formed some con- 
clusions, which, to say the least, can do no practical evil. But first, 


let us hear what a few of the various field men think of present con- 


ditions. 

A. is working for a large, strong, company that has always kept its 
expenses within the provisions of the Armstrong law. Upon being 
asked about his personal business, he replied: “Between you and 
me, it is rotten. Of course I always put on a good front to people in 
general, but I don’t mind saying to you, that I don’t believe that I 
have ever found it so difficult to write an application as now.” When 
asked to give his explanation of this, he thought it might be due to 
the fact that public confidence in life insurance has been shaken by 
exposures in certain local companies. 

B. works for the same company as A., in the same field, but under 
a different manager. Last year he wrote about $150,000, and this year 


he reports that he has made a large gain each month and expects to 
write $200,000. He is delighted with himself, is satisfied with the 
general situation and has no complaints to make. I am in a position 
to know that his statements are reliable. Now is it not clear as day, 
that if two men working for the same company, in the same field and 
under identical laws, achieve such different results, it must be due to 
differences in the men? Is it not obvious that in those peculiar quali- 
ties which make up the solicitor B. is stronger than A? What con- 
clusion can we reach then, except that it is largely the man and not 
the conditions which determine results? 

C. represents a large Eastern company and is directly affected by 
the Armstrong law; but he has such a robust and buoyant, tempera- 
ment that he would not be discouraged if prospects literally kicked 
him out of their offices. No business in the world is like the insur- 
ance business, and no such company as his. He would put on a bold 
front if he were starving.to death. This man reports that everything 
is lovely and the goose honks high. He quotes no figures and makes 
no comparisons, which is a trifle suspicious in spite of his brilliant 
generalizations, but he doubtless expresses his true feelings when he 
asserts that the situation does not look bad. Can we judge the work- 
ings of the Armstrong law by the statements of such an irrepressible 
Mark Tapley as C? 

D. is a newly-appointed manager for a large Eastern company and 
also operates directly under the Armstrong laws. Naturally he must 
seem equal to his new responsibilities and must present an appear- 
ance of confidence. Of course he has no comparisons to make, no 
records to sustain or break and is complacent. He reports that his 
agency machinery is working smoothly and on full time. Nothing 
throws a blight over his spirits, and in all parts of the country the 
records show that his company will produce the $150,000,000 in new 
business which the Armstrong laws permit. So far as the world can 
see, this young man is determined in whatsoever state he is in, there- 
with to be content. How much are we enlightened as to the real situ- 
ation by his optimism ? 

E. is a salaried manager for a large Eastern company and finds it 
difficult to work without money. He has been accustomed to pay 
high commissions, to make advances to agents and to accept as high 
as eighty per cent of first premiums in notes. His temperament com- 
pels him to work on a liberal scale, and under the Armstrong laws he 
is shorn of his power. Liberal commissions, advances to agents and 
notes for first premiums are all abolished, and, for the present, at 
least, he feels somewhat as a laboring man might feel who had lost 
his arms and legs. While neither hopeless nor despondent, E. is 
undoubtedly weakened, and his annual! business will fall nearly seventy 
per cent. He does not regard the lack of confidence in life insurance 
as any factor in the case, but attributes the falling-off in his agency to 
the handicaps imposed by the Armstrong law. In his judgment, one 
of two things must happen: The Armstrong law must be modified so 
that his company will have capital to work with, or the company will 
be compelled to return to the general agency system so that the man- 
agers may write business on a renewal basis and so have an imduce- 
ment to risk their own capital. As this manager is speaking largely 
from his individual needs and experiences, would it be fair to conclude 
that he has correctly estimated the general situation? 

F. is an officer and personal writer for a young Western company. 
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He has taken a number of so-called conservative companies for his 
model and has impressed his friends that he organized a life insur- 
ance company with the highest motives in view. He is not trying to 
set a pace for anybody, and as yet limits his operations to one State. 
He is proceeding cautiously, but steadily, and is thoroughly satisfied 
with the progress of his company. An outsider, of course, always 
takes a risk im expressing an opinion, but I should say that this young 
man is meeting with about the same success that he did as a manager, 
and that he would never be prostrated by any supposed lack of con- 
fidence on the part of the public. In his company all is well, but 
what light does this throw upon the workings of the Armstrong 
laws? I could fill several pages with these interviews, but as my 
space is necessarily limited, I .had better proceed to my conclusions. 

First, it does not require much evidence to prove some propositions. 
Inasmuch as a small number of companies have made regular and 
normal gains in new business each year, notwithstanding the trouble in 
the Eastern companies, is it not clear that there has been no prevail- 
ing lack of public confidence, no general depression in the life insur- 
ance business? During the panic, which began in 1893, probably every 
company in the United States suffered, but if one large, national, 
company shown an annual gain during the last five years, it 
certainly proves that there has been no panic about life insurance. 

Some Eastern companies, and such Western companies as have been 
discredited by investigations, have uniformly suffered a loss in new 
business, which would seem to prove that the lack of confidence has 
extended to a particular company or companies. 
further, we that those 
companies suffered that in some measure deserved to suffer, and that 
in general life insurance has not been more difficult to write than 
usual during the last three years, but this would be an error. A 
number of companies that have never been discredited have fallen 
behind in their annual writings, but this is probably due to the fact 
that thousands of agents read the newspapers too closely and were 
whipped out of their profession by the supposed disgrace which had 
I am perfectly willing to confess the limi- 
tations of judgment, but I believe that no agents, say for such 
companies as the Mutual Benefit, the Connecticut Mutual and the 
Northwestern failed to write business in 1905 and 1906, except such 
as were Why, even some agents of the 
discredited companies wrote 1905 than they had 
written in any year before, which only goes to show that general con- 
ditions are never an absolute handicap. 

The situation as it appears to me now is about like this: There is 
The agents of 


has 


If we reasoned no should conclude only 


fallen upon life insurance. 
my 


own faith. 
more 


shaken in their 
business in 


no general depression in the life insurance business. 
those companies that have always conducted their business within the 
of the Armstrong law have no new conditions to face and 
are writing as much business as they would write if no new laws 
had been made. The agents of all companies, Eastern or Western, 
that have been discredited by investigations probably still feel a 
tain timidity in approaching the public, and will doubtless suffer 
some loss of business until all investigations are a thing of the past. 
In individual cases agents of discredited companies are probably 
breaking their own records. 

In conformity to the Armstrong 
been compelled to reduce their first commissions 
from twenty to thirty per cent. Of course I cannot pretend to a wide 
acquaintance with commissions paid, but even if my figures are too 
it would not alter the principle of what I have said. When 
managers’ reduced and agents’ commissions are lowered, 
it goes without saying that they are dissatisfied and perhaps discour- 
No man in the world can take what looks to be a step back- 
A small loss ruins some 


provisions 


Cer- 


law a considerable number of 


companies have 


large, 
salaries are 


aged. 
ward without being temporarily depressed. 
It requires no wisdom to say that a great number of agents 
reduced incomes and other re- 
and lethargic. They feel 
and they are un- 
spending considerable energy in complaints that should 
upon prospects. Their work is necessarily 
and they will be inclined to see something 
but if high commissions never re- 
they 


men. 


and managers are suffering from 
strictions, that 
that their business ‘has 
doubtedly 


properly be 


and they are pessimistic 


gone to the .bow-wows, 
bestowed 
half-hearted, 
general situation; 
agents and managers do not despair completely, 


somewhat 
gloomy in the 
turn and these 


will ultimately become reconciled to their hardships. 


They will begin 
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to take notice that some of their competitors who have always re- 
ceived comparatively low commissions have made fortunes, and they 
will discover that there is still something to live for. 





HINTS TO THOSE CONTEMPLATING SUICIDE. 


If anyone is thinking of committing suicide, it will be worth his 
while to look up his life insurance policies to see what their provisions 
are in reference to this matter. All companies do not view alike the 
question of self-destruction, and some require that their policyholders 
either live, or die a natural death, in order to keep the contract in 
force. There are some whose policies permit suicide after a certain 
number of years. That, apparently, is the kind which the late George 
W. Delamater of Pittsburg had, to the value of about $95,000. He 
had been in the business and knew what and when and how about it. 
It is not a very good speculation to commit suicide just for the sake 
of making the life insurance company pay-up, but those who are 
bound to die that way might as well take a time when their survivors 
can get the most out of it. 





OUR GREAT MISSION. 


Life insurance is a practical, plain, common sense plan of co-operation, 
in which men honestly assume one another’s burdens. The individual 
who becomes a member of this great body of insured should realize that 
if he lives beyond the allotted time, a portion of the interest on his 
contributions is going to help those who are unfortunate enough to fall 
by the wayside in earlier life. But this co-operation is bound to 
strengthen all and to make all men who are members more independent 
than those whose homes are not sheltered by the protecting wings of the 
life insurance contract. 

This is the mission of our great institutions for life insurance, which 
now hold in trust for this beneficence over two and one-half billions of 
the people’s money, represented by nearly five million policyholders. 

When the time shall come that all eligible men are enrolled in this 
vast army, which is contributing to bear the burdens of the unfortunate, 
the taxation of the State will be lightened, the homes of the country will 
be made happier and there will be a wider diffusion of education, intelli- 
gence and comfort in this great land.—Pittsburg Life Pusher. 





ANNUAL AND DEFERRED DIVIDENDS.* 


(Continued from THe Spectator of September 12.) 


The presentation of annual and deferred dividends paid by life insurance 
companies in 1906, as required by the annual statements to the several insur- 
ance departments has created considerable interest among agents and policy- 
holders. Some companies have been able to maintain the same dividend 
schedule for a number of years, while others have varied from time to time, 
so that a comparison of dividends for more than one year is valuable. Since 
the publication of the new work Annual and Deferred Dividendst a few 
months ago, THE SPECTATOR has been in correspondence with the life insur- 
ance companies regarding the dividends being paid in 1907 and presents the 
following tabulations, compiled from returns ‘made direct by the companies. 

The same explanation as given for the 1906 dividends applies to these 
tables, viz.: That they show the dividends paid in 1907 on policies issued 
in the years stated, and are not continuous records of any particular policy. 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
RESERVE Basts—American 3% 


DivipENDs PER $1000 Partp IN 1907 


ANNU AL 








Orprnary LIFE. 20-Pavment Lire. | | 20-Year ENDOWMENT. 
































YEAR ay 1 OSs 
Po.icy 
Was Age at Issue. Age at Issue. Age at Issue. 
IssvED. Be Rech ae Be Res fe BE 
' | | j 
25 «35 45 55 || 25 35 45 55 | 25 | 35 | 45 55 
Premium . 21.4928 _11)39 55 60. 72\| 3. 83 38 34,48 .52 66. 69 |50. 33 52.47|57.32,70.51 
MBO gas hae a 3.95 5.01) 6.97.11.01|) 4.73) 5.85) 7.64/11.20) 6.10) 6.78 8.55/12 .06 
1904. ..| 3.81, 4.81 6.62 10.45) 4.46, 5.49 7.29|10.95|| 5.67| 6.41 8.08/11.77 
1905. | 3.65 4.58} 6.25, 9.83)! 4.16, 5.12) 6.77/10. 25)| 5.09) 5.83) 7.45)11.01 
1906. 3.50 4.34] 5.88. 9.23)) 3.88 4.74) 6.28 9,56); 4.55| 5.26 6.84/10 .27 
Age at Issue Age at Issue Age at Issue 
30 40 50 60 | 30 40| 50 60 30| 40! 50 | 60 
phd Soke ern eere #) RE TF SS LEE AGRE ESCH SARE CITE SAI a FPN AS 
Premium : .|24. 38) 33.01/48 .48 77. 69) 34. 76| 42.79, 56.17/81. 60) |51.31/54 ale 34/83. 55 
1903... | 4, 41) 5.84, 8.63 14. 45) 5. 20) 6.58) 9.19 14. 55) 6.52) 7. 54! 10. 06/15. 47 
Sea 4.24 5.58) 8.19/13. 74! 4.91) 6.27] 8.78|13.81|| 5.97) 7.12) 9.57/14. 73 
1905. j -| 4.05, 5.28) 7.71/12. 96 || ot 5.84 sia tal aot tag sae 89 
1906. ' 3.87 5.00! 7.2312.20|| 4.24) 5.42] 7.5812.18|| 4.84) 5.94 8.21/13.06 


I! 





* Copyright, 1907, by The Spectator Company, New York. 
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MUTUAL LIFE OF NEW YORK 
RESERVE Basis—American 34% since 1897. Combined 4% prior 


ANNUAL DiviweNps Per $1000 Parp 1n 1907 


















































| 
| Orprnary Lire. 20-PavmMeNnT Lire. || 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
YEAR Sate ae rte NN | Qa MEDS we Al eed oie | Se ren 
Poxicy 
Was Age at Issue. Age at Issue. Age at Issue. 
IssuED. | hh Rage i ak 
(25) 35 | 45 | 55 | 25 35 | 45 | 55 || 26 | 85 45 55 
| pee a | cane am } ST ek 
Premium - |21.34|27 .88| 39 .36| 60.82) |30.25 36.87/47 .42|66 30) 50. 18,52. 13 57.03 70.51 
1900.........] 3.29] 4.30) 6.03] 9.08|| 4.38 5.40) 7.02, 9.77|| 6.82, 7.27) 8.20/10.29 
1901... .| 8.12] 4.06) 5.69] 8.58)| 4.11) 5.07) 6.59) 9.20)| 6.34 6.78) 7.67 9.68 
1902.. .| 2.96] 3.84] 5:87] 8 12| 3.87) 4.76) 6.19| 8.68|| 5.90) 6.32, 7.17) 9.11 
1903.........| 2.81] 3. 64| 5.08] 7.69|| 3.64) 4.47) 5.82) 8.20)| 5.48) 5.89! 6.72) 8.59 
POOR TEL 2.68} 3. 46| 4.81| 7.29|| 3.43! 4.21) 5.49) 7-75) 5.10, 5.49, 6.29) 8.11 
1905.........| 2.56} 3. 29| 4.57| 6.93|| 3.24) 3.98) 5.18) 7.34/| 4.75! 5.14) 5.91) 7.66 
1906.........| 2.45] 3.13] 4.33] 6 57) 3.05) 3.74) 4.88) 6.94)) 4.41) 4.79 5.53) 7.23 
PS _ LS | | — —— —$—$——$—— 
Age at Issue. Age at Issue. Age at Issue. 
30 | 40 | 50 | 60 || 30) 40 | 50 | 60 | 30° 400 50 60 
——||} -_—_-—-|\--- —_-—— 
Premium...... .| |24., 18|32.76| 48 39/78 .09||33.20141 46 55.38/81.71 /50.96|53.98/62.15 83.87 
1900........:| 8.73) 5.04 7.33/11.45|| 4.84) 6.11| 8.20/11.91) 7.01 7.65, 9.04 12.18 
Lf) Wie eas fat 53) 4.76) 6.92)10.84|| 4.54, 5.73) 7.71)11.25| 6.53) 7.14) 8.47/11.50 
* | 
1902...25..44| 3. 34) 4.49) 6.54/10. 21 | 4.26) 5.38] 7. sh: 64), "6.07) 6.66) 7.95'10.87 
1903.........| 3.17) 4.25) 6.18) 9.74|| 4.01) 5.06) 6. 83]10.08|/ 5.65) 6.22! 7.46/10.28 
| ae | 3.02) 4.03) 5.86] 9.26) 3.77| 4.76| 6.45| 9.56|| 5.27| 5.82) 7.02] 9 75 
eee | 2.88) 3.83) 5.56) 8.81)| 3.56, 4.49) 6.09) 9.09)| 4.91) 5.45) 6.61) 9.25 
BMD doses tos | 2.74) 3.64) 5.27) 8.37|| 3.36) 4.23) 5.75) 8.62) 4.57) 5.09) 6.21 8.77 











NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
RESERVE Basts—American 34% since 1900. Combined 4% prior 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS PER $1000 Parp in 1907 











Orprnary LIFE. 20-PAYMENT LIFE. |! 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
YEAR : Z ; SL IS Fi | MUP ASOT nae OMe 
PoLicy | 
Was Age at Issue. Age at Issue. | Age at Issue. 
1; SUED. i 
| | | | } | 
| 25 | 35 | 45 | 55 | 25 | 35 | 45 | 55 | 25 | 35 | 45 55 
‘as HA SRR OPES RK GE LRSED EON VERGE) REPSAE | BERLE BLAS } | 
Premium. .... .|19.80|26.50)38 .00|59 40 
.30.13.75)20.70 
-00 13.35) 20.40 
-70) 13.00/20 .05 
-40 12 .60)19 .70 


"15|1225|19.30 eg 


_85/11.85|18.85 | 
60|11.50|18.40 





| } 
: ||46.75|48 .50|53 35 66 .05 
it nee 


j | 
| | 
| | 
|| 7.20) 6.70) 6.00 
| 7.05, 6.70} 6.40 
6.90| 6.65) 6.65 
| 6.75| 6.60) 6.80 
6.60 6.50) 6.85 
| 6.45| 6.35] 6.85) 9.05 
|| 6.30] 6.20) 6.80 9.15 
| | 6.10] 6.05 6.70 9.10 
| 5.95) 5.90] 6.60) 9.00 


.10|35 .40|47 . 10|67 60/51 .00/57.00.71.70 





6. 

6. 

5. 

48. 
.20| 6.50) 9.25) 7.65) 8.25/10.05/14.50 
.90| 6.10} 8.70/13.65|| 7.15] 7.70) 9.45/13.70 
5.95| 8.45/13.30|| 7.00| 7.55, 9.25113.4 
:75| 5.85} 8.25|12.95|| 6.85, 7.40) 9.05 13.15 
-65| 5.75) 8.00|12.60)| 6.70| 7.25) 8.85 12.90 
.40|36 .00| 46 .60|65 .70}| 48.70/50 .80 56.00 69.80 
.25| 50 6.80|10.75|| 5.40] 6.00 7.45 10.90 
85) 4.60 | 6.18) 9.75) 4.65| 5.25| 6.60! 9.90 
:70| 4.40} 5.85) 9.30|| 4.35) 4.95) 6.20| 9.40 
'55| 4.20) 5.55} 8.80)| 4.05, 4.60| 5.85, 8.90 
4.00| 5.25| 8.35|| 3.75| 4.30, 5.50) 8.45 
3.80| 5. 00} 7.90}! 3.45) 4.00) 5.20) 7.95 





From 1884 to 1895, inclusive, this company’s business was written on the endowment at 
age 75 plan. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Reservr Basis—American 34% since 1900. Combined 4% prior 
ANNUAL DIvIDENDS PER $1000 Parp IN 1907 








Orprnary LIFE. 20-PayMENT LIFE. 20-Yrar ENDOWMENT. 















































YEAR OSM | SE a Me ee ERE TOWERS | PPC LI DE SO OES 
PoLicy 
Was Age at Issue. Age at Issue. Age at Issue. 
IssuED. Fore ak GA hs fn Sows rene ae raed ‘ Being fe 
| | | oA } 
25 | 35 | 45 | 55 | 26 | 35 | 45 | 55 | 25 | 85 | 45 | 55 
Premium ....... 19,89|26.38|37.97/59 91. 
1877... . 5.30) 7.10 9 .65|13.65| 
1878......... 5.25} 7.00} 9.551355 
1879... - 5.15} 6.90) 9.45)13.45 } 
1880... - 5.05) 6.80) 9.35)13.35 
1881... : 5.00) 6.70) 9.25)13.25 } | 
1882......... 4.90; 6.60] 9.15'13.10 
1883. -| 4.85) 6.55) 9.05/13 .00 
1884. -| 4.75) 6.45) 8.95/12.90) 
1885. -| 4.70) 6.35) 8.80)12.80 
1886.........| 4.65, 6.25) &.70/12.65 
Premium ....... | 27.39) 34 08) 45 03/64 82/47 68, 49.79/55 04/69 24 
LOGE S: 5 53= «2 4.55) 6.15) 8.60/12.55)) 7.20) 9.00/11 .20/17.35)|..... Raves Seti Ont 
1888.. -| 4.50 6.05) 8.50/12.40), 6.70 8.55)10.75 16 .40}| 13.10) 13.60) 14.40)16.85 
1889... - 4.45, 6.00] 8.40]12.30|) 6.60} 8.15/10.35/15.55!/12.40|12.90|13.70/16.10 
1890.. - 4.40 5.90) 8.25)12.15 6.35) 7.80) 9.95/14 .80))11.75)12.20)13.05)15.40 
Premium 20.50 27 . 10|39 . 10]61 .60,|28. 10/35 .00| 46.20 66.60) 
DB Wve cecohy etch “Mave veetWadtes LT Ase Wolk ‘cata Sach Cones 11.15)11.60)12.40)14.80 
4.30, 5.75) 8.05)11.90); 5.85) 7.20) 9.15)13.45)| 10.55) 11.00) 11.85) 14.25 
4.25 5.65) 7.95)11.80) 5.60) 6.90) 8.80)12.85) 10.00) 10.45) 11.30/13.75 
4.05 5.15) 7.25)11.35)| 5.35) 6.60) 8.45/12.30), 9.45) 9.90)10.75)13.25 
48 .70|50.90'56.40'71 10 
4.00 5.00) 7.05)11.00'| 5.15) 6.30) 8.15 11.80) SA Pree cae 
3.85 4.85) 6.85)10.65 4.95) 6.05) 7.85)11.30!, 8.45 8.90 9.80/12.30 
3.75 4.70) 6.65 10.30 4.75 5.80! 7.55)10.85)| 7.95; 8.45) 9.35)11.85 
3.65 4.55! 6.45) 9.95)) 4.55) 5.55! 7.25:10.40)| 7.50) 8.00! 8.90)11.45 
3.55 4.40 6.25) 9.60) 4.35 5.30, 6.95) 9.95, 7.10, 7.60, 8.50/11.05 
3.45 +. 6.05} 9.25); 4.15 5.05) 6.65) 9.50)) 6.70) 7.20 8.10)10.65 
3.40) 4.10} 5.80} 8.90), 4.00) 4.85, 6.35 9.10), 6.30) 6.80 7.70/10.25 
Premium...... .|21. 15/27. 65|38 .85|60 .00|'29 95 36.60 47.00 65 .50| 49.30/51 30 56. 40|69.95 
Vy ere A defl ace lt east maiee Ot EO Pree Pega ae nt 
sR eye 390! 5.55) 8.05) 4.70, 5.65 7.30)10.85|| 4.80) 5.75 7.75)12.10 
1904.........| 3.05) 3.70) 5.25) 7.60!) 4.45) 5.35; 6.90/10.25|) 4.25) 5.25) 7.20)11.40 
oo ai 2.85 3.40] 4.15) 5.60) 4.60 5.50 7.0510.60, 3.80, 4.75' 6.65110.70 
* Reserve basis changed to 34%. ay oe 
PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
RESERVE Basis—American 3% since 1900. Combined 4% prior 
ANNUAL DivIDENDS PER $1000 Parp tx 1907 
Orprnary LiFe. | 20-Payment Lier. 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
YEAR Peak elas {\_ 3 
PoLicy | 
Was | Age at Issue. } Age at Issue. Age at Issue. 
IssUED. ch SABA ; be 
| i 
| 268 | 35 45 | 55 || 25 | 35 | 45 | 55 25 | 85 | 45 | 55 
| [| — | |] | Ff 
Premium. . 19. 63/26. 49'38 45 60 .03||26.95|34 01/45 38! 64 .95||/46.07|45.58 54°60, 
1898.........| | 3.54) 4.38 6.20,10.70|| 3.94) 5. 05| 6 .54,10.86 | 4.99| 5.89) 7.23) 
1899.........; 3.48] 4.29, 5.98,10.43|, 3.76) 4.61) 6.23/10.53) 4.73) 5.72| 7.08 
1900.1... 2:.) 3.31] 4:21) 5:75) 9.64|| 3.42) 4.35] 5.90) 9.83)| 4.60) 5.45) 6.92 
Premium ....... 21.27/27 83/39. 16/60. 11||30.66|36.95)46.78|64 32) 45.19/51 22/56. 22| 
1901*........| 3.48] 4.46 6.01, 9.64)) 3.99) 4.99] 6.56/10.02!| 5.43) 6.05) 7.60) 
1902.........| 3.38) 4.34) 5.82; 9.31 3.87| 4.83) 6.32) 9.65) 5.25] 5.84] 7.31 
1903........./ 3.29} 4.23) 5.64, 9.01}/ 3.75) 4.65) 6.08) 9.33) 5.08) 5.64) 7.01 
1904.........| 3.21) 4.13) 5.46) 8.63)) 3.63) 4.48) 5.83, 8.91|) 4.88) 5.42) 6.72 
1905.........| 3.04} 3.90, 5.15) 8.19]| 3.42| 4.21) 5.46| 8.32)| 4.59) 5.11) 6.31 
W008. 6555. ta 2.79} 3.58) 4.73) 7.49|| 2.99) 3.77) 4.95) 7.64)| 3.96) 4.41) 5.43 
Age at Issue. i Age at Issue. Age at Issve. 
| 30 | 40 | 50) 60 30 | 40 50 60 30 40 50) 60 
Premium... . .|22.63/31.57|47.70|76.74;|30.12| 38.92/53 82/80. 16 |47. 11|50.87/60 39) 
1898.........| 3.93} 5.12; 8 .02}14. 55|| 4.45) 5.64) 8.18|14.76!| 5.39) 6.37) 8.91) 
1899.........| 3.85) 4.95) LS 81) |14.26}) 4.13) 5.24; 7.96/14.32)) 5.15; 6.23) 8.76} 
BUG cakes cot 3.69} 4.86| 7.19/13. 27|| 3.84) 5.04; 7.36/13.48)| 4.97) 6.09) 8.39) 
Premium ...... 24. 13|32 .68| 47 99|76.91 iB. 50 41.25/54. 17/78.72| 49.99/53. 13/6130) 
1901*.,.......| 3.91) 5. 14 7.10}13.41]| 4.43) 5.69) 7.60:13.82,)) 5.67) 6.73) 9.10 
1902.........| 3.80) 4.99) 6.85/12. 96] 4.29 5.50) 7.30 13.55)! 5.48) 6.49! 8.74) 
1903. . 3.70) 4.85] 6.61/12.61 | 4.14) 5.29) 7.02)12.98)| 5.30; 6.25) 8.37) 
1904. .| 8.61) 4.72) 6.35/12.03}| 4.00) 5.08 6.71)12.37)| 5.09) 6.00) 8.02} 
1905. . 8.41) 4.46) 6.00)11.46]) 3.76; 4.77) 6.25.11.57|| 4.79) 5.64) 7.53 
1906. . 8.14! 4.09) 5.50/10 .50}| 3.33 4.31, 5.63)10.62)| 4.14) 4.87) 6.44) 








* Reserve basis changed to 3%. 
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NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
RESERVE Basis—American 3% since 1898. Combined 4% prior Reserve Basts—American 34% since 1901. Combined 4% prior 
_Asnu AL DivipENDsS PER $1000 Parp In 1907 ANNUAL DrivIDENDS PER $1000 Parp In 1907 
OrptNArRY LIFE. 20-PayMENT Lire., || 20-Year ENDOWMENT. Orptnary LIFE. 20-PaymentT Lire.* 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
YEAR YEAR d EAL » eT tn Ae Vee 
Po.uicy | | Poticy 
Was Age at Issue. Age at Issue. Age at Issue. Was Age at Issue. Age at Issue. Age at Issue. 
IssuED. Se Crea 1 IssuED. ME oi hace tiers 
25 35 | 45 | 55 | 25 35 | 45 55 2 35 45 — 55 25 | 35 45 55 25 35 | 45 weal | Bol Bs Boe 
Premium.... 19 63 26. 49,38 .46)60.04 | | » Premium,..... ./ 19.89/26 .38 37.97 59.91 |27.39|34 08/45 03/64. 82 47 08/49 .79 55.04 69.24 
Oe ee 7.15 10.42 15.66/23 .57 | 1876....._...| 9.32]14.10'21.78/33.85)' 7.50 10 .03/13.15/ 15.89} | 
1878.........| 6.97/10.14/15.32/23.39 } 1877.........| 9.01/13.62 21.19/33.36)) 7.29) 9.75)12.84)15.69) 
1879. | 6.79 9.88 14.98/22.98 ' 1878.........| 8.67/13.16 20.60/32.81/| 7.08) 9.46)12.53)15. 45) 
1880. | 6.62; 9.62'14.65'22.65 | | 1879.........| 8.35/12.68 20.02/32.24/! 6.87) 9.18)12.22)15.21) 
BEBE ics sre | 6.46! 9.37 14.31/22.29 } | 1880........./ 8.07)12.25 19.43 31.62!| 6.69) 8.92)11.90/14.95 
j | | | | 
i <a 6.30) 9.12.13.97/21.91 | 1881.........| 7.79}11.82 18.84|30.95); 6.50 8.66/11.59/14, 65) 
1 es | 6.15) 8.89 13.63'21.52 | | 1882.........; 7.52/41.39 18.24/30.28)' 6.32) 8.41)11.28)14.36 
1884... 6.00) 8.67:13.30/21.11 | 1883.. 7.25|11.00 17.69/29.58) 6.15) 8.17 10.96,/14.06) 
| See | 5.86) 8.45 12.96 20.70 } 1884. 6.99)10.63 17.09, 28.89'| 5.98) 7.95 .10.6613.75 
To ERE Re 5.72! 8.24 12.63/20.30 | 1885.........| 6.76)10.24 16.52)28.19!| 5.83) 7.71/10.34)13.45: 
PO, «5: | 26 .95|34 01/45 .58/64.95)/46. a sot hc ithe 1886......... 6.53) 9.87 15.95 27.40 8.18/10.91/15.09 21.76/13. 13113. 6214. 47,17. .09 
| | 87......... 6.82) 9.51/15.40'26.75 7.91)10.59)14.91/ 22.40 |12.70/13.42'14.81/18.92 
| BAIS 5.60; 8.03.12.31:19.88)| 6.23) 8.25)11.38/16.07) 7.87| 8.68'10.13 12.82 1888..:...... 6.13} 9.17 14.97/26.01\ 7.66/10.26/14.68/22.73,/12. 29/13. 14 14.97/20.13 
1888... .| 5.49) 7.83 11.90/19.47,| 6.10, 8.10)11.32)16.53'| 7.69) 8.63)10.42/14.03 1889......... 5.98] 8.82 14.34/25.31 7.43) 9.95)14.39/22.83)|11. 88)12. 85 14.96/20.91 
1889... .| 5.40, 7.64 11.69/19.05 | 5.98 7.94/11.22/16.79 7.51| 8.55|10.59 14.86 1890.11...) 5183] 8.50 13.81 24.57 | 7.22) 9.61/14.03 22.73. 11.47/12.51 14.85|21.35 
1BOD . «05% 5.32) 7.45.11.38 18.63 | 5.87 7.78|11 .08| 16.89) | 7.33) 8.44/10 .67/15.41 
1891... -| 5.24) el yeah tar ee 5.77 docs os -92/16.88) 7.15) 8.31/10.68 15.75 1891......... 5.68} 8.18 13.32/23.82'| 7.01) 9.28/13.67|22.48 |11.10/12.16/14.67|21.52 
| j 1892......... 5.53) 7.90 12.84/25.12 | 6.80) 8.95/13.29/22.12) 10.70/11 .80'14.42)/21.50 
1892..... -| 5.16) 7.09 10.8117.79 | 5.67) 7.45)10. 74 16.78;| 6.98) 8.16 10.63/15.93 1893......... 5.39! 7.60 12.39/22.38 6.60 8.66'13.02:21.70 110.33/11,43/14. 15/31 .33 
1893. 5.09) 6.93 10.55:17.37)| 5.56 7.29/10. 55|16.62) 6.80) 8.00 10.54 15.98 1894.........| 5.28] 7.3111.93/21.64 6.40, 8.35|12.53,21.21!) 9.95/11.04)13.80/21.05 
1894. -| 5.02) 6.76 10.29 16.95) 5.46) 7.13/10.35)16.40|| 6.63) 7.83/10.42/15.93 1895.......... 5.15] 7.05 11.51/20.95'| 6.17) 8.02/12.12/20.70 9.59/10. 6613.4 44190. 68 
1895. -| 4.95) 6.61 10.04/16 .54 5.37) 6.96|10.14/16.14), 6.47) 7.6610.28 15.80 | H 
1896. -| 4.88) 6.46 9.79/16.13)| 5.27 6.80) 9.93'15.85,' 6.30) 7.48/10. 11)15.62 1896......... 5.02} 6.81 11.0820.24 5.99 7.7411.69,20.15, 9.24|10.29 13.06|20.23 
og Her: } | | 1897......... 4.89} 6.57 10.66/19.55 | 5.81) 7.48/11.31|/19.51 8.90) 9.95,12. 65/19.74 
1897.........] 4.81) 6.33) 9.55/15.73)| 5.18 6.66] 9.71/15.55|| 6.14) 7.31) 9.92)15.40 1898......... 4.57/ 6.12 9.87)18.29 5.63) 7.23/10.89/18.96|' 8.57) 9.59)12. 25/19 .21 
1898..... ay. 4.75) 6.21 9.32/15. 34) 5.09 6.52) 9. 50/15 .23 5. 98| 7.14 9.73/15.15 1899......... 4.25] 5.67 9.10/17.02 | 5.46) 7.00)10 49/18.37| 8.26) 9.27/11.82)18.67 
Premium... . 21 .35'27 .93 39 31/60 .34|/31.33 37.80|47.95|66.10)| 49. 36| 51.43'56 4469.78 Bs 09 oes 3.94 5.23 8.3615.78 5.02) 6.45) 9 66) 17.10 7.93} 8.97 11.41)18.11 
CPE 5.63) 7.25'10.33/16.49|| $.55 8.14/11.02/16.80 8.21) 9.36,11.71 17.00 | . | SH vein 
a 3.47) 7.01. 9.92 15.83|| 6.24. 7.75110.5016.11| 7.63) 8.78/11 0016.28 1901......... 3.68] 4.81 7.60'14.56 4.58 5.91] 8.82,15.87\ 7.62] 8.68)11.02/17.54 
ae ( 5.32) 6.78 9.52 15.19)| 5.95 7.38:10.00:15.42. 7.08) 8.22)10.48 15.57 Premium .... 20 .63'26 88 37 .85|58.37 |29.17/35.50/45 .58 63 .62 48 28/50. 12 54.79/67 .66 
a | | 1902......... 3.82) 4.92) 7.13:12.52)) 4.62) 5.84] 8.21/13.82)) 6.44! 7.46) 9.67/15.28 
1902; .|10.44/13.17 18.29 29.11)/11.30 14.00 /18.94'29.44) 12.83/15.13/19.60/29.65 1903......... 3.49] 4.45 6.38111.23; 4.10 5.17} 7.30/12.45!, 5.52) 6 8.58/13.85 
re 5.12) 6.40; 8.79'13.92)| 5:36 6.62) 8.96:14.01); 5. 77| 6 6.93) 9 9.14 14.06 1904......... 3.16] 3.97 5.67) 9.96 3.59) 4.53) 6.43)11.10) 4.59) 5.54) 7.51/12.44 
fo ee 4.99) 6.19 8.43,13.30) 5.09| 6.29 8.50/13.33)) 5.27) 6.41) 8.57/13.35 1905.........| 2.85] 3.52, 4.96] 8.71)! 3.10 sin 5.56, 9.76 3.70; 4.60) 6.46/11.02 
Sil eee | 4.85 5.98 8.0912. 2 eg 4.83 5.96 8.05 12.67 4.78| 5.91) 8.02 12.65 i . H 
90 : a bE bos] Ne MEN SBE Ss BPR NR (in ss Rene SAE Rye eae = ; me) : > = area — a 
| {} reel | * Dividends prior to 1887 are on paid-u -up > policies, 
* Reserve changed to 3%. + Double. divide A — oo c 
WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
: RESERVE Basts—American 34% since 1897. American 4%, 1881-1897. Comb. 44% prior. 
PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY ANNUAL DIVIDENDS PER $1000 Parp IN 1907 
RFservE Basts—American 34% since 1902. Combined 4% prior csc thy 2 ' ot 
Orpinary Lire. | - N . -Y : 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS PER $1000 Parp IN 1907 as RDINARY LIFE | 20-Payment Lire 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
= aaa PoLicy (RES ats ESE | ie: RRR Peer dst ar, 
| OrpInary LIFE. {| 20-PayMeNT LirE.t || 20-YEar ENDOWMENT. Banc ane See. Age ot Tepe. Age at Issue. 
YEAR + |} + a | . Sodutendiee eS j ! | 1 SR WON ok i al 
PoLicy Ht 35 | BB | BE | ae | | a5 | 
Was Age at Issue. Age at Issue. | Age at Issue. a) PEP e i. a ad aS) ae Bhal bof 'E., - at base ed = 
issue. — || Premium...... . 19.89 26.38/37.97|59.91) 
25 | 35) 45) 65 || 25) : | ge || os | ise Da Cy ee 6. 41) 8.76/12.46| 
Cries st Ba Boer Kw | Bae Tanna Thr rach Vion Ras Saal kn mas eames Ra! ea 
Premium... . 19 80 26, 50/38 00/59 40) |26.75/33 28/43 46/61 84) ull a Se 0.16 2 +4 
1877.......-., $.46,12.38/18.45 27.28)/ 7.85 10.35 13 36)16.10)| 1881.........) 4.10 5.63) ‘7.87/11.35) 
1878.........,-8.16/11.96:17.96'26.81|| 7.64/10 .06|13.06/15.89 | 
“CR 7.89 11.5417.37/26.29)| 7.43 9.79)12.74/15.64 4.01 5.52 7.74/11.21)| 
1880...@.....| 7.61/11.13'16.86'25.74/| 7.23) 9.52/12.43/15.39 3.92 5.40) 7.61/11.07!) 
ee 7.34 10.75)16.34 25.14) 7.04; 9.26/12.14)15.11 3.83 5.29) 7.48/10.94)| 
i 3.51 4.85) 6.89)10.12) 
RRR i fe SS eee ee 2 9.00 poe 3.21 4.43! 6.32) 9.32)! 
eae . 6.8310. .28/23.91)| 6.68 8.76/11.54)14.55 |} 9 34.08/45 .03 |47 68/4979 4 
1884....... 6.58 9.64/14.7423.25 | 6.50| 8.53/11.2414.24 BM nash cet poerzes tees ca _* 
08 6.35) 9.29 14.21/22.62), 6.34) 8.30 10.94/13 93 2.69 3.71) 5.31) 7.89|| 4.01 5.11) 6.70 4 12 10.12) 10.60/11 .55/13.65 
Pos alee anic ; 4 + 2.63 3.63) 5.21) 7.78)| 3.88) 4.95) 6.50 fi 9.69|10.16 11. 10} 13.18 
Se 6.14) 8.96 13.70/21.98'| 6.18 8.07 10.64/13 .66 Ss 
RR | I. 82/46.70151 2.57. 3.55) 5.11) 7.67|| 3.76) 4.79) 6.31 | 6. 96 7.31) 8. sg 9.57 
Premium... 44 46. 4564.65 | 1128.10 46.20) | 
1887.........| 5.95) 8.62!13.19/21.31)| 6.18) 8.13)10.86)14.77|! 9.53) 9.73/10.22,11.66 2.10 2. 18) 6.30|| 3.03) 3.87) 5.11) 7.05 55) 5.85 6.4 ‘| | 7, 73 
I888........., 5.78 8.29/12.70 20.68|| 5.94 7.79 10.59'14.97|, 9.06, 9.41 10.25 12.58 2.05 2.83) 4.09) 6.20)| 2.94) 3.75) 4.97 6:80| 3182, 8:6) 6:2 ‘ey 51 
1889. 5.61 7.98/12.22 20.01) 5.69 7.48)10.27/15.00|| 8.61) 9.05 10.17 13.17 27.10 | 
1890..... 5.48 7.68)11.76'19.33)| 5.46 7.14 9.93)14.84) 8.18, 8.68 9.98 13.45 H | 
1891. 5.34! 7.38)11.30/18.69)' 5.27 6.82) 9.56/14.57)) 7.75) 8.29 9.74:13.52 1892 2.01 2.77) 4.01) 6.10]! 2.84) 3.63) 4.83! 6.73)! 5. 10! 5.39) 5. 99) 7.30 
: | : 2.71) 3.93) 6.00|| 2.76) 3.52) 4.70! 6.58)! 
1892........., 5.20) 7.11/10.86,18.06,, 5.02) 6.49) 9.19)14.24) 7.34) 7.90 9.46:13.44 ee ees 3.85) 5 ool 2.67\ 3.42] 4.57) 6.44') 
eae 5.06 6.84'10.44/17.39)| 4.83 6.18) 8.81/13.79) 6.95) 7.50 9.14'13.22 oat 1.89 2.59] 3.77) 5.80!) 2.59 3.31) 4.44 6 .30)| 
Ll Sa 4.94 6.57/10.0216.73)) 4.62) 5.87) 8.42/13.33) 6.55) 7.11) 8.74/12.91 see 1.85 2.53! 3.69| 5.70)| 2.52) 3.21| 4.32) 6.16) 
1895.........| 4.81) 6.30; 9.63,16.08)) 4.45) 5.56) 8.03)12.82'| 6.17) 6.71) 8.40)12.5 a : | | | 1] 
1896......... 4,69) 6.08 9.22)15.44)) 4.26, 5.27) 7.63/12.28|) 5.81) 6.33) 8.01)12.09 rhe 1.82 2.48) 3.61) 5.60)| 2.44) 3.12) 4.20) 6.02]! 
1897......... 4.57, 5.86, 8.8414.82, 4.08) 4.99) 7.24111.74 5.461 5.95 7.60:11.61 1898" --- | | 
1898 4.44) 5.67) 8.46:14.21)| 3.88, 4.77) 6.85)11.19) 5.10) 5.60) 7.20'11.08 1900... 
1899. 4.33, 5.50, 8.11/13.61|| 3.71) 4.56, 6.47|10.61|| 4.77| 5.27) 6.78 10.56 1901... t 
1900 4.22 5.34) 7.75/13.03 3.54 4.33 6.10/10.05, 4.46) 4.95, 6.37:10.02 at | 
1901... 4.11) 5.19 7.41/12.46)) 3.39) #13) 5.74) 9.52) 4.14) 4.64 5.96 9.49 ee ee | | 
1902..... 4.01 5.04) 7.08/11.92!! 3.23) 3.91) 5.38! 8.98) 3.83) 4.34 5.56 8.96 Premium... . .|21.34 27.88 39 .36/ 60.82 30.25 36.87/47 .42 66 .30 | 150.18 52.13 57.03 70.51 
1903*. 02... 2.97) 3.41] 4.43) 7.52] 3.14) 3.57) 4.55] 7.54) 3.51] 3.84 4.70) 7.57 1903. | | | | 
1904..... ., 2.89 3.27) 4.18) 6.98)| 3.00) 3.38) 4.26) 7.00), 3.24) 3.56 4.35) 7.03 1904. | 1 { 9| 
1905. 2.82 3.15) 3.93 6.46!) 2.88: 3.20) 3.98! 6.48 3.00, 3.29, 4.02) 6.49 1905. } 1.41 1.81 2.51) 3.81) 1.78) 2.1 ae .85) 4.04 | 2.62; 2.83 3.2 aa 22 
1906...... Sa Urey a pA yy en MAA Oe | VRGah a iia CORES aC 1906. | 1.38 1.76| 2.44) 3.70)) 1.72) 2.11] 2.75 3.91 349 2.69 3.12! 4.07 








* Reserve basis cnanged to 59%. T Vividends pnor to 1887 are on paid-up policies. * Change made to 3$% basis. 
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INSURANCE FOR MEN OF WEALTH. 
The following article was written by Edward A. Woods, manager 
of the Pittsburg agency of the Equitable Life: 
Such a business as we secured last month demonstrates that the 
time never was so opportune to interest men of large means in life 


insurance. It is my prediction that at no time in the history of life 


insurance will so many large lines of insurance be placed as within 
the next few years. 

Most agents do not sell wealthy persons life insurance for ade- 
quate amounts, because they are too timid; or have not (or do not) 
secure access to such people, or do not understand their needs and 
methods of doing business. Unfortunately most life insurance agents 
have not sufficient familiarity with the condition of men of large 
wealth to properly appreciate their need of insurance. 

It is popularly believed (a) that it is easier to keep money than to 
make it; (b) that wealthy men always have plenty of cash; or (c) 
can get it easily. Moneyed men know that this is not the case. Few 
people get money; fewer who get it keep it. Wealthy men are, as a 
rule, hard up for cash, and borrow money so as to make investments 
which tempt them, but which they would be forced to pass by if they 
had to pay cash. 

Thoughtless people ask why such men as John Wanamaker, for 
example, carries a million and a half of life insurance. Why does he 
carry so much fire insurance? A man like Wanamaker is shrewd 
enough to carry both life and fire insurance somewhat commensurate 
with his needs, just as he carries more. dry-goods and occupies a 
larger building than a smaller competitor. The idea that because, say, 
$800 of fire insurance is sufficient for a $1000 building, it is not neces- 
sary to insure as heavily in proportion to its value a $1,000,000 build- 


ing, is obviously absurd. Moreover, the owner of a $1,000,000 build-. 


ing is probably better able to pay the premium upon an adequate 
amount of insurance than the man struggling to maintain a $1000 
property. 

Many people look at the amount of life insurance to be carried en- 
tirely from the point of view of the convenience of paying the pre- 
mium, and not according to their needs. What man decides the 
amount of fire insurance by the premium to be paid. instead of. the 
amount needed if the building burns down? If men will approach the 
question of how much life insurance to carry by considering how 
much will be needed, very much more insurance will be carried. If 
this rule were applied, many wealthy men would be unable to get an 
adequate amount of life insurance, just as our largest concerns find 
it impossible to get all the fire insurance required. The death of a 
single individual—as, for example, that of Roswell P. Flower—has 
caused shrinkage in the values of securities all over the world to the 
extent gf millions of dollars—greater amounts than could have been 
covered by all the life insurance obtainable. 

A man will succeed, fail, or die. If he succeeds, the comparatively 
small amount of premiums safely invested in life insurance is no dis- 
advantage, but frequently props up and saves him from failure. If he 
fails, life insurance is either the only salvage for the family or is lost 
with the rest of his property. When death comes—and it surely 
comes—the life insurance is, or saves, the whole estate in most cases. 


THE PLANS oF WEALTHY MEN DEPEND Upon, AND EXTEND OVER, 
Many YEaRrs. 


Men of small capital live more from day to day, week to week, 
month to month. But the men erecting railroads, manufacturing 
plants; developing real estate, mining, ore or lumber property; or- 
ganizing corporations; establishing any kind of large business, re- 
quire years for their plans to mature. What would the estate of John 
Wanamaker, John D. Rockefeller, H. H. Rogers, Andrew Carnegie 
and George Westinghouse have been worth had they died thirty 
years ago? How many men of great ability have died before their 
plans have: ripened—when not only large prospective earnings have 
been lost, but even the funds invested in partly developed plans have 
been swept away for lack of ready money, which might have been 
provided by life insurance? 


CREDIT IS OFTEN THE PRINCIPAL ASSET OF A WEALTHY MAN. 


Mr. Armour once said that he made money by borrowing other 
people’s money and using it to better advantage than they could. 
Senator Knox has said that good will and credit are often the most 
valuable assets of a concern—more so than its visible property. No 
wise man of means allows visible, combustible property to be unin- 
sured against possible loss by fire. How much more important that 
such brains as have built up a large enterprise should be insured for 
the protection of the family, at least. 

Adequate life insurance strengthens credit while plans are develop- 
ing. There are times, when financial conditions are acute, when a 
strong firm may be put into the hands of a receiver because of the 
death of that member whose good credit has given it stability. 

The fact that the mercantile agencies quote the amount of life in- 
surance carried, illustrates the credit value of life insurance to 
wealthy men. 


It 1s THE RicH MEN oF THE CouNTRY WHo Are IN DEBT. 


A poor man cannot borrow a million dollars; a rich man can. The 
fact that a rich man has credit, while his greatest opportunity, is often 
his greatest peril; but it can be safeguarded by life insurance. Credit 
with the individual ceases at death. Estates can rarely borrow, and 
only with much legal work. Credit is not always, or usually, a mere 
matter of interest and collateral. Loans are for fear or favor. Both 
cease when a man is dead. It is the accumulations of those of mod- 
erate means deposited in our savings banks, our trust and life in- 
surance companies, borrowed by wealthy men and corporations, that 
are used to develop large plans. Mrs. Stanford has recently said that 
when her husband, Leland Stanford, who left nearly $35,000,000 to 
Leland Stanford University, died, she was embarrassed for ready cash 
until a $10,000 life insurance policy, which she did not know her hus- 
band possessed, was discovered. Numerous cases are known to every 
banker and man of affairs where an inopportune death during acute 


financial conditions and while credit was strained, has ruined an 


otherwise prosperous estate. What peace of mind life insurance gives 
to the man who is conscious that his death would ruin an enterprise 
promising, at maturity, millions of dollars of profit! An estate in 
this city, which will be worth several million dollars, was materially 
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benefited, if not saved, by a comparatively small’ amount of life insur- 
ance; and there have been cases where banks and institutions of 
great size have been saved from destruction by a small amount of 
cash. 


WEALTHY Men, EvEN WHEN Livinc, CANNotT ALWAys COMMAND 
Reavy Money. 

There are periods, sometimes of years, when real estate and se- 
curities of the highest value are not salable. Jay Cooke, with $8,- 
000,000 of net assets, which paid $156 on every $100 he owned under 
the management of his receivers, failed because he did not have ready 
money. Railroads to-day, with assets of millions of dollars, are pay- 
ing high rates for money. A few years ago a large corporation, with 
assets of over $50,000,000, paid a bonus of at least $5,000,000, over and 
above interest, to secure a loan of nearly $20,000,000. There are times 
when we read that I per cent a day is being paid for money. There 
are times in a man’s life when the need of money is so great that he 
would pay almost any rate of interest to get it. If money were needed 
to save the life of your wife or child, the rate of interest would be of 
little concern to you. This is equally true in business. 


It 1s DirFicuLt ror RicH MEN To Keep [pte Money, 
because the opportunities for using it are so constantly presented to 
them. Every man of means is besieged with demands upon his funds, 
for profitable investment or for other things; men of smaller circum- 
stances are not. The fact that he has credit often tempts a wealthy 
man to keep little or no ready money on hand, and his death at such a 
time may ruin a valuable estate. 


Neep Money To CovER THE SHRINKAGE IN THEIR 
ESTATES. 


WEALTHY MEN 


The store, the factory, the mine, stocks paying 7 per cent and more, 
may be wise investments for their owner if living to watch them. But 
at the man’s death not only must administration expenses and taxes 
be paid, which in the case of an immense estate aggregate large 
amounts of money, but the funds may have to be invested in securi- 
ties bearing a much lower rate of interest. For example, many men 
worth, say, $1,000,000, by the wise administration of their funds and 
shrewd judgment, may be making $100,000 a year, or ten per cent 
from their capital and brains; at their death this capital, without 
brains, must frequently be invested in mortgages or securities that 
will do well to average four or five per cent. The income of the man’s 
family is therefore cut in two at his death. 

Many men, once wealthy, have died poor. Of fifteen Equitable 
policyholders in one agency who carried $100,000 each in 1880, nine 
are dead. Of these nine, five died solvent, four with involved estates. 
Of the five who died solvent, there had been years in the lives of two 
of them at least, when their affairs would have been involved had they 
died then. Half of the six living are in financial difficulties to-day. 

It has been recently reported in the papers that the daughter of 
President Tyler died in a home for aged women. Of other recent 
Presidents of the United States, the families of Lincoln, Grant, Gar- 
field and McKinley were provided for by subscription or by Congres- 
sional action. The daughter of the president of one of our largest 
railway systems in a few months from her father’s death was unable 
to pay her dressmaker’s bill. A life insurance president who had been 
receiving $100,000 a year salary, died recently, leaving an estate that 
will produce less than $2000 a year for his family. Governor Patti- 
son of Pennsylvania, and Governor Nash of Ohio, left practically 
nothing, and a subscription was taken up by the country at large for 
the former’s family. Physicians and lawyers with a practice running 
into the thousands have died leaving nothing. Indeed, the fear of 
dying poor is said to haunt many of our wealthiest men who know the’ 
difficulty of keeping money. Are the wealthy men in your neighbor- 
hood so much shrewder than thousands of other wealthy men who 
have ultimately failed? 


Onty Way A WEALTHY PROFESSIONAL MAN CAN PossIBLy 
CapiITALizE His INcoME 1s By Lire INSURANCE. 


THE 


There are some physicians and lawyers having incomes of $20,000 
« year and upwards. What-are these worth if these men die? How 
can professional men with large incomes capitalize their business ex- 
cept by adequate insurance? 


_interview, or even in two or three. 
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Many Persons Wuo Are Ricu To-Day Witt Lose THetr Money 
WHEN THEY BECOME OLD. 


Pitiful examples of this sort can be abundantly gathered from our 
daily papers. Isn’t it ordinary prudence for a man who is accustomed 
to the comforts of life to lay by something that will not be lost when 
he is old? And can he do this safely or economically in any other 
way? 

Not only will many men now wealthy die poor, or be without money 
when old, but even those who leave money need to have it safeguarded 
for their families. If it is hard for a man who knows the difficulties 
of getting and keeping money to protect his own assets, what are the 
probabilities that his inexperienced widow, or sons and daughters, will 
be able to keep what he has so laboriously and at such infinite risk 
and pains gathered throughout his life? Some form of instalment or 
annuity policy is necessary to safeguard money even if the man is 
sure to leave it. That it is only three generations from shirt sleeve 
to shirt sleeve is an adage. The instances in which wealth has lasted 
three generations are so rare as to be conspicuous. What is more 
pitiful than the many instances of women, once wealthy, who have, 
through mistaken investments or otherwise, lost all they once had? 

Men experienced in making and keeping a fortune see the neces- 
sity for safeguarding it in every possible way. Many with great diffi- 
culty and sacrifice keep cash on hand because they know that their 
entire financial existence may depend not upon securities, but upon _ 
ready money at some time. Shrewd men will keep cash on deposit 
without interest, or at a small rate, even when they are paying six 
per cent or more for discount. Is it not cheaper for such men to 
pay a life insurance premium costing from two per cent to six per 
cent in order that in case of death, at any time, ready money may be 
provided? 

These suggestions illustrate the need of life insurance by wealthy 
men. A knowledge of the affairs of any man of means will furnish 
you abundant proof of his urgent need of life insurance. It is 
doubly important, too, that such men, subjected to unusual strain, 
should take insurance when they can get it. They are likely to show 
physical wear and tear much earlier than those living easier lives, 
and consequently are apt to become uninsurable early in life. 





UTILIZING THE EXAMINER. 


By A WESTERN AGENT. 

A successful special agent who once operated in our’ field almost 
never collected a first premium on an application. Where the ques- 
tion is asked, “Have you paid the agent taking this application the 
premium on the same?” he always wrote “no.” But he generally 
delivered the policies when they were issued, and when we gave him 
some advice on the superior wisdom of collecting the premium in 
advance, he explained: “I seldom work a man up to a climax at one 
I lead him gently, try to make 
him think that the matter is not very serious, and get him to com- 
mit himself by degrees. I really aim to commit him positively, though, 
and at a very early stage of my canvass; but I do not permit him 
to realize this until it is too late. If he does not take kindly to the 
notion of insuring his life, and is afraid of signing an application, I 
invite him to go through the experience for general reasons. ‘Get 
examined, and see if you pass,’ I say to him. ‘You may not be in 
good health and may not find it so easy to obtain insurance. This 
will be a good opportunity to consult a doctor without expense to 
yourself, and if you decide that you do not wish to put the policy in 
force you are under no legal obligations to do so.’ ” 

The plan worked well. The insinuation that the applicant might 
not pass and might not be able to obtain insurance if he desired it 
touched his instinct of pride, and he was thus moved to test that 
point. The examination which the doctor subjected him to was more 
thorough than anything he had ever experienced, and he became in- 
terested in that. His curiosity on a number of points was ‘aroused, 
and he questioned the doctor. The doctor derived a part of his yearly 
income from making examinations, and was naturally a sincere con- 
vert to insurance. His replies and explanations helped toward the 
conversion of the prospect, and by the time he had been thumped 
vigorously, carefully measured and weighed, and had furnished his 
family history from Adam to the present day, he had acquired con- 
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siderable respect for the institution of life insurance. It is a well 
known fact that an experience of this kind tends to arouse interest 
even in the most obstinate or the most dull. It will create a friendli- 
ness of feeling in those who are most antagonistic to life insurance. 
Gage E. Tarbell once laid his plans to write a $100,000 application. 
He obtained an interview of fifteen minutes and had his prospect ex- 
amined by two physicians, who, by pre-arrangement, were within 
call. The prospect had previously been apathetic to the subject, but 
when the doctors began to give him perhaps the most thorough ex- 
amination that he had ever received in his life, he livened up and 
commenced to seek various kinds of information. When the doctors 
were through with him he made no objections to signing an applica- 
tion, with the understanding that he could refuse it or put it in force. 
By one or two other masterly stratagems Mr. Tarbell succeeded in 
delivering this policy, and it is probable that his own heroic courage 
had much to do with the successful issue in this case; but there is 
no doubt that the physical examination, the presence of the two 
physicians and the elaborate importance of the whole proceeding went 
far toward inducing the prospect to complete the transaction. 


EXAMINATION CHANGES THE Moon. 

The examination also does something else. In ordinary language, 
it changes the mood. I suppose not one man in ten thousand listens 
to an insurance solicitor without being antagonistic to the subject. 
He does not want insurance, and he instinctively fights it off. He 
thinks of all the arguments against it, voices all his doubts, and pro- 
tests against any definite action. Now the scientists assert that if 
an idea favorable to a given action is in full possession of the mind 
it is, to all intents and purposes, what we call the will; but if this 
idea is beset by a score of ideas unfavorable to the action the man’s 
will is paralyzed or obstructed, and he will find it impossible to act. 
He will be in the position of a balky horse. It is supposed that a 
balky horse begins to do some kind of thinking about his troubles 
which makes him balk, and that if sand is put in his mouth or some- 
thing is done to get his mind off of the work before him, he will go 
merrily on. When the applicant gets his mind crowded with ideas 
that are unfavorable to msurance and so gets his will obstructed, the 
examination tends to quiet his mental disturbance by giving him some- 
thing different to think about. After having his mind at rest for a 
time he can resume the subject more calmly, and the exercise he has 
gone through will help to decide the question for him. 

Another law of the mind works in favor of the expedient of hav- 
ing an applicant examined in order to complete his conversion. When 
the mind gets started in a certain direction it has a tendency to go 
on. I have never considered that I am very mechanical in my tem- 
perament or a very good illustration of mental laws, but when I get 
started at anything I like to keep on. When I am writing applica- 
tions I feel that I should prefer never to do anything else. I find it 
difficult to turn then to writing articles, but after I have been at my 
desk for an hour or two [I think that I should like to lead a literary 
life. When I have read a paper before an appreciative audience I 
long to be an orator or lecturer. I always experience some internal 
friction in changing from one activity to another, and so do all men. 
The average man commits himself upon the most trifling occasion 
and thereafter he can hardly be driven out of his position. If he 
makes a statement even by mistake he will stand by it in the face of 
fate and defend himself by all kinds of arguments on consistency. 
For this reason the expedient of getting an applicant examined as a 
part of the conversion process is of real psychological value. It will 
set his head in the right direction, and he will then find it more diffi- 
cult to turn back than to travel onward. 


Jupicious User or ExPEDIENTs. 

When I began I thought this might be an article on expedients. I 
am somewhat in doubt, however, as to whether my final paragraph 
will be properly a continuation of the same expedient ‘in another 
phase or a distinct device in itself; but I will proceed to dispose of 
it and the reader can make his own classification. After the dis- 
trict agent had succeeded in getting an applicant examined, he tact- 
fully but deliberately assumed that the applicant would put the policy 
in force. He was careful not to say anything that would convict him- 
self of deception, but he would throw out such remarks as the fol- 
lowing: “When you have examined the policy you will not send it 
back for anything.” “I feel confident that you will put the policy 
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in force, and that you will regard it as one of your most desirable 
pieces of property.” Just to put in another nail and clinch it, the 
agent would, whenever he could, take the newly examined applicant 
and introduce him to some old policyholders. “I want to introduce 
Mr. Jones,” he would say. ‘Mr. Jones has just applied for a policy, 
and I want him to meet some of our policyholders.” Jones could not 
take exception to this statement because it was the literal truth, and 
he disliked to explain that he was putting every one to so much 
trouble just to be doing it. His silence involved him still deeper, 
and when the agent had exhibited the application to a number of 
Jones’ friends without explaining the condition attached to it, and 
it became generally known that Jones had signed an application and 
passed an examination, Jones was almost hopelessly fettered. His 
friends and acquaintances took it for granted that he was in earnest 
or he would not have been examined, and public opinion was generally 
too much for him. 

These expedients, if such they may properly be called, hardly rise 
to the dignity of a method. Perhaps they cannot be used regularly 
or even often, but if the solicitor has no temperamental repugnance 
to them he may find it desirable to make them a part of his equip- 
ment. If he uses them judiciously he may find them useful upon more 
occasions than one. 





THE INSURANCE BUSINESS AS A PROFESSION.* 

In the first place, the agent, whether he be engaged in life, accident or other 
branch of insurance, should be filled with the idea that his mission is good, high 
and superior in point of moral excellence. With that idea he will feel the im- 
portance of his calling, and have confidence in his work. He should impress 
himself of the full value and truth of this point—that in every instance where he 
takes an application for a policy he has done a good deed in its abstract sense. 
He has doubtless saved some widow from penury, some child from want, or 
perhaps, a whole family from degradation and poverty. In every case it may be 
possible that he has secured, directly through his own influence, a competency 
for some one. The thought alone should inspire zeal, industry and indomitable 
perseverance. 

The agent starts out with a mission to perform, outside of his own prospects 
of emolument for his services. The business is decidedly high-toned, and one in 
which any person can conscientiously engage. It never wrongs anyone; it takes 
advantage of no necessity of a human being; it is not speculated in like the 
common necessities of life—coal, flour, clothing or the products of the soil. The 
business done with and for a friend, acquaintance, or a stranger, does him a great 
good, and in time is sure to be appreciated. The blessings invoked on the head 
of a faithful insurance agent are plenteous and well merited and peculiarly grati- 
fying, when from the lips of the widow and fatherless saved through his per- 
suasion from a life of drudgery and poverty. 

With this point in view, namely, that he is doing good, and has a high 
calling, he must proceed with zeal and hard work to get business. The life or 
accident insurance business must be made; built up; it never comes to a man. 
It is brought about by hard knocks and repeated efforts, and an agent must 
never be discouraged; a hard word to write, but it is the rock on which over 
nine-tenths of all who commence the business are wrecked. If all looks blue and 
dark, keep a stiff, upper lip; keep pegging away, and the clouds will gradually 
lift, and sunshine will appear, and success will follow. _ 

Be systematic ih your canvass. Go at it as you would to a day’s work of 
posting books, digging potatoes, laying a stone wall, preparing a sermon or 
filling a brief. Have a definite object in view; see men and talk with them; don’t 
wander around expecting something to turn up, but go for a man and turn that 
something up for yourself; in fact, be always at work when you are around a 
city or village. If you must have rest from fatigue take it in some quiet nook, 
away from the places of business men. Don’t loaf; that has killed thousands of 
agents, destroys their influence, and injures them in various ways; besides, it 
induces in some the taste for liquor and cigars; and other things follow in their 
legitimate course. Keep at your work from hour to hour, from day to day, and 
results are bound to follow. 





* This is a copyrighted leaflet sold by The Spectator Company for envelope 
use by.companies and agents, selling at the rate of $5 per thousand, $3.50 per 
five hundred, $1.50 per hundred; sample copies, 6 cents. 





RENEWAL COMMISSION CALCULATIONS. 

On the adjoining page THE SPECTATOR presents a table which will 
be found of material assistance in the agency and bookkeeping de- 
partments of every life insurance company. It shows the commis- 
sions to be paid on premiums at 7% per cent for all amounts from 
one cent up to $99.99, while the sums due on even hundreds of dol- 
lars can easily be added. Every general agent will also find the table 
of service, inasmuch as the 7%4 per cent commission rate is the stand- 
ard authorized by the Armstrong law on renewal premiums. This 
table will be printed by The Spectator Company on heavy card- 
board and supplied to companies and agents at fifty cents per copy, 
or $25 per 100 copies 
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TABLE SHOWING COMMISSIONS AT 73%.* 
(Compiled by C. H. Symonds, Hartford, Conn.) 
Commissions will be found opposite the amount, or if the exact amount is not on the table, the commission wanted will be that opposite the next 
greater amount. If over $100.00, find the commission on the excess of even hundreds and add $7.50 for each $100.00. Example: Commission on 
$246.40 = 3.48 + 15.00 = 18. 48. 
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RECENT INSURANCE LEGISLATION. 





EXHAUSTIVE REVIEW OF LIFE INSURANCE LEGISLATION ENACTED. IN 
_TWENTY-SEVEN STATES. | 
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Grace—Reinstatement—Dating Back—Reciprocal Provisions—Valuations—Discrimination— 
Annual Reports—Etc., Etc. 





By E. E. Rhodes, Mathematician, Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company. 





At the semi-annual meeting of the Actuarial Society of America, 
held at Toronto, October 10 and 11, E. E. Rhodes, mathematician of 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, presented an exhaustive 
paper reviewing the life insurance legislation enacted subsequent to the 
passage of the Armstrong laws in New York. Mr. Rhodes has been 
particularly active in combating various vicious phases of the legisla- 
tion proposed in a number of States, and in his paper points out many 
doubtful statutes. In compiling this review he has placed the entire 
life insurance fraternity under deep obligations to him. His paper is 
herewith presented in full. 


It is my purpose to review in this paper the laws regulating the busi- 
ness of life insurance enacted subsequently to the Armstrong legislation 
in New York, which do not relate solely to companies of local origin. 
Such laws have been enacted in the following States: 

Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

The legislatures of Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina and Utah have not 
enacted any new laws relating to life insurance. 

In the States of Colorado, Massachusetts and Minnesota the entire 
code was revised. 


1. POLICY FORMS TO BE FILED WITH THE INSURANCE 
COMMISSIONER. 


In the States of Colorado, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
North Dakota and Tennessee no policy may be issued until the form 
thereof has been filed with the Insurance Commissioner, and it shall be 
unlawful for any company to issue a policy if the form thereof is disap- 
proved by him. His action, however, is made subject to review by the 
courts. 

In Massachusetts the policy forms must be filed with the Commis- 
sioner at least thirty days before they can be issued, and the Com- 
missioner’s disapproval must be expressed within that time. His action 
is subject to review by the courts. 


2. POLICY TO CONSTITUTE ENTIRE CONTRACT. 


In Colorado, Delaware, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Dakota and Tennessee the 
policy is to constitute the entire contract. In Louisiana and New Jersey 
nothing can be incorporated therein by reference to any constitution, 
by-laws, rules, application or other writings, unless the same are in- 
dorsed upon or attached to the policy when issued. If on its face the 
policy is the entire contract, the spirit, at least, of the law would be 
complied with if the policy did not expressly state that it was the entire 


contract. It is difficult to see how such a provision could be inserted in 
a participating policy. A company should issue a certificate, for ex- 
ample, covering any additional benefits secured by dividends, and such 
certificate would become a part of the contract. 

In Illinois the policy, together with the application therefor, a copy 
of which is to be indorsed upon or attached to the policy and made a 
part thereof, shall constitute the entire contract, but the copy of the 
application need not be attached to any policy containing a clause 
making the policy incontestable from date of issue. 


38. PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 

Colorado, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, North Dakota ‘and 
Tennessee require a provision in the policy that premiums shall be pay- 
able in advance either at the home office of the company or to an agent 
on delivery of a receipt signed by one or more of the officers who shall 
be named in the policy. Colorado, Minnesota and New Jersey provide 
that the policy may be a receipt for the first premium, but the laws of 
the other States could be likewise construed. In Minnesota and New 
Jersey the receipt is to be countersigned by the agent, but this, so far 
as TI know, is a general practice, with which the laws of the other States 
would not conflict. In Illinois the first premium is not included in the 
provision. 


4. STATEMENTS OF INSURED TO BE DEEMED REPRESENTATIONS. 

In Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, North 
Dakota and Tennessee the policy must provide that statements made by 
the insured shall, in the absenee of fraud, be deemed representations and 
not warranties. The elimination of warranties from the application 
would seem to be, in effect, a compliance with this requirement. 


, 5. AVOIDANCE OF POLICY. 

In Colorado, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Tennessee no statement made by the insured shall avoid the policy unless 
it is contained in a written application and a copy of such application 
shall be indorsed upon or attached to the policy when issued. The omis- 
sion of any provision contrary to the above would seem to be a practical 
compliance with the law. In Massachusetts no oral or written misrepre- 
sentation or warranty shall be deemed material or defeat or void the 
policy unless made with actual intent to deceive or unless the matter 
misrepresented or made a warranty increases the risk. 


6. INCONTESTABILITY. 


In Colorado the policy is to be incontestable after “not more than” 
two years from its date, except for non-payment of premiums and viola- 
tion of the conditions of the policy relating to naval and military service 
in time of war, or other prohibited risks. By the careless use of words, 
this law is in effect exactly the opposite of what its framers intended it 


o be. 

In Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota and Tennessee there must be a 
provision in the policy that the policy shall be incontestable after two 
years from its date except for non-payment of premiums and except 
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for violations of the conditions of the policy relating to naval and mili- 
tary services in times of war. 

In Minnesota a special form of policy, however, may be issue d on the 
life of a person employed in an occupation classed by the company as 
extra hazardous or as leading to hazardous employment, which shali pro- 
vide that service in certain designated occupations may reduce the com- 
pany’s liability under the policy to a certain designated amount not less 
than the full policy reserve. 

In Illinois the policy is to be incontestable after two years from its 
date of issue, except for non-payment of premiums and for violation of 
the conditions of the policy relating to naval or military service in time 
of war. 

In Massachusetts the policy is to be incontestable after two years from 
its date, except for non-payment of premiums and for engaging in mili- 
tary or naval service in time of war without the consent in writing of an 
executive officer of the company. 

In New Jersey, after a specified time, not later than two years from its 
date, the policy is to be incontestable except for non-payment of pre- 
miums and violations of its expressed conditions, if any, relating to 
hazardous travel, residence or occupation, in which case the liability of 
ithe company may be limited to a definitely determinable reduced amount, 
not less than the full reserve for the policy and any existing dividend 
additions. 

‘ 7. MISSTATEMENT OF AGE. 

In Colorado, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, North 
Dakota and Tennessee the policy must provide that if the age of the 
insured has been understated, the amount payable shall be such as the 
premium would have purchased at the correct age. 

In Illinois the policy must provide that if the age of the insured has been 
misstated, the amount payable shall be such as the premium would have 
adjusted and 


purchased at the correct age, or the premium may be 
credit given to the insured or to the company, according to the com- 
pany’s published rates at date of issue. 


8. DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS. 

In Colorado the policyholder is to be permitted at the time the first 
dividend is declared, to select from among the options set forth in the 
policy the manner and method of payment of the surplus to be annually 
apportioned to his policy. The distribution may be deferred, but on all 
policies under which the distribution is deferred to a fixed or specified 
time and made contingent upon the policy being in force and the insured 
alive at the time, the company must annually ascertain, beginning at the 
end of the fifth policy year, the amount of the surplus to which all such 
pclicies as a separate class are entitled, and shall annually apportion to 
such policies as a class the amount of surplus so ascertained, ‘‘subject to 
the mortality experience of the company to the end of the dividend 


period Upon application, the company must furnish to the policy- 
holder ar annual statement showing the contingent surplus accumula- 


beginning of the preceding year, 
accumulation, the amount of in- 
contingently accredited to the 
total amount of the surplus 
policy. The form of 


tion to the credit of the policy at the 
the rate of interest earned upon the 
terest, the amount of saving and 
policy during the preceding year, and the 
accumulation then contingently credited to the 
statement is prescribed. 

Section 43 of the Colorado law states that the right to cash dividends 
provided by section 42 may be specifically waived in the policy, but sec- 
tion 42 does not give any right to cash dividends. 

In Illinois there is no restriction upon either the time or the manner 
of distributing surplus, except that participation shall begin not later 
than the end of the twentieth policy year. The policy may provide that 
each dividend shall be paid subject to the payment of the premium for 
the next ensuing year. The insured shall have the right to have any 
dividend to which he may be entitled paid in cash. If any company shall 
issue policies under the terms of which the payment of dividends is de- 
ferred beyond the third year, it shall farnish the Superintendent of 
Insurance with a statement showing the number and amount of all 
policies with deferred dividends in force at the beginning of the year for 
which the statement is made, all of such policies issued and revised, or 
terminated during the year, with the mode of termination, and the num- 
ber and amount ef all such policies in force at the end of said year; also 
a statement showing any and all amounts provisionally set apart, ascer- 
tained or calculated or held awaiting apportionment upon such policies 
at the beginning of said year, the additions made to the said fund during 
the year, with the sources from which such additions arose, the deduc- 
tions made from the fund during the year, with the reasons therefore, 
and the amount of said fund at the end of the year, which shall be 
earried as a separate liability to such classes of policies on and for which 
the fund was accumulated. Upon written request of the insured under 
any deferred dividend policy, after the policy shall have been in force 
more than three years, the company shail furnish the policyholder with a 
statement of the amount of surplus provisionaily ascertained or set aside 
on such policy and held awaiting apportionment at the expiration of the 
deferred dividend period. 

In Louisiana a foreign company which shall not provide in every par- 
ticipating policy that the proportion of the surplus accruing upon said 
policy shall be ascertained and distributed annually and not otherwise, 
and which shall not ascertain and distribute the surplus accruing upon 
said policies annually either by providing for their payment in cash, or 
their application to the payment of premiums, or to the purchase of paid- 
up additions, or for their accumulation as provided in case of domestic 
companies, shall not he permitted to do business in the State. It would 
seem that if any one of the options above named be given, the law would 
he complied with. 

In Michigan and Tennessee, beginning not later than the end of the 
fifth policy year, the company must determine and account for the por- 
iion of the divisible surplus accruing on the policy. The owner of the 
policy shall have the right to have the current dividend arising from 
such participation paid in cash. At the option of the policyholder such 
accounting and payment shall be made at periods of not more than five 
years. Moreover, in Tennessee, whenever such apportionment has been 
made and the dividend left with the company, the amount thereof shall 


profit 
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be reported as a separate liability, and the term “divisible surplus” is 
defined to mean the excess of admitted assets over and above the total 
liabilities ‘including legal reserve, paid-up or guaranteed capital stock, 
and any surplus set aside for the specific purpose of retiring said guaran- 
teed capital stock, or $100,000 of required surplus if there be no capital 
stock, and the contingency reserve.”’ 

In Massachusetts the policy is to participate in surplus annually, be- 
ginning not later than the end of the third policy year. The amount 
apportioned is to be either paid in cash or applied in payment of pre- 
miums or to the purchase of paid-up additions, or accumulated by the 
company subject to withdrawal by the policyholder. The granting of any 
one of these options would seem to be all that is required. 

In Minnesota the provisions seem to be conflicting. Section 72. pro- 
vides that the company shall make an annual apportionment and ac- 
counting of divisible surplus to each policyholder, beginning not later 
than the end of the third policy year, and that each such policyholder 
will be entitled to and be credited with such a portion of the entire 
divisible surplus as has been contributed thereto by his policy. Section 
74 provides that every policyholder shall be permitted after his policy 
has been in force five years, annually to select the manner of the appli- 
cation of the dividend from among those set forth in the policy, and that 
all apportioned surplus not actually paid over to the insured or applied in 
the reduction of current or future premiums or in the purchase of paid- 
up insurance or pure endowment additions, shall be credited to the in- 
sured and carried as an actual liability to be paid at the maturity of the 
policy. Section 85 requires that the policy shail contain a provision for 
participation in surplus and that beginning not later than the end of the 
third policy year the company will annually determine and account for 
the portion of the divisible surplus accruing on the policy, and that the 
owner of the policy shall have the right each year after the fifth to have 
the current dividend arising from such participation, paid in cash. If 
the policy provides other dividend options and the insured shall not elect 
any such other options, the dividend shall be paid in cash. The pro- 
vision may stipulate that any dividends payable during the first five 
years shall be conditioned upon the payment of the net ensuing premium. 

In section 77 of the Minnesota law it is provided that on all deferred- 
dividend policies heretofore issued the company shall annually ascertain 
the amount of surplus to which such policies as a separate class are 
entitled, and shall annually apportion to such policies as a class the 
amount of surplus so ascertained, and carry the same, plus the actual 
interest earnings and accretions of the fund, as a distinct and separate 
liability to such class of policies on and for which the same was accumu- 
lated. A company is not permitted to use any part of such apportioned 
surplus fund for any purpose whatsoever other than the express pur- 
pose for which the same was accumulated. 

In Montana, North Dakota and West Virginia the requirement is 
similar to sections 72 and 74 of the Minnesota law, except that the five- 
year provision found in section 74 of the Minnesota law is omitted. 

In North Dakota and South Dakota, in case of deferred dividend poli- 
cies heretofore issued, the company must annually ascertain the amount 
of surplus to which such policies as a separate class aré entitled, appor- 
tion the same thereto, and carry the amount of such apportioned surplus, 
plus interest earnings and accretions to such fund, as a liability to the 
class of policies for which the same are accumulated. A company is not 
permitted to use any part of the fund for any purpose other than for the 
express purpose for which it was accumulated, and it must at the time 
of mailing the premium notice, show the contingent surplus accumulated 
to the credit of the “‘policy’’ at the beginning of the preceding year, the 
rate of interest earned upon the accumulation, the amount of the inter- 
est, and the amount of savings and profit contingently accredited to the 
policy during the preceding year, with a showing of the total amount of 
the accumulation then contingently accredited to the policy. The form 
of statement prescribed in South Dakota differs somewhat from that in 
North Dakota. 

It will be observed that in section 44 of the Colorado law above referred 
to, and in the North Dakota and South Dakota laws, the required appor- 
tionment relates only to a particular class or classes'of policies. The re- 
quirement regarding individual policies would seem to be nugatory. 

In New Jersey the policy must contain a provision that it shall par- 
ticipate in the surplus of the company, and that beginning not later 
than the end of the fifth policy year, the company at uniform intervals, 
not less than one nor more than five years, to be specified in the policy, 
will determine and account for the portion of the divisible surplus ac- 
cruing thereon. The owner of the policy shall have the right to have 
the dividend paid in cash at the end of.the then current policy year, pro- 
vided no other dividend option given in the policy or in the dividend 
notice shall have been duly elected, and provided no part of any yearly 
premium for the ensuing policy year remains unpaid. The last proviso 
is optional with the company. The provision is not required in insur- 
ances issued or granted in exchange for lapsed or surrendered policies. 






9. NON-FORFEITURE. 

in Arizona the stipulations and requirements of paragraph 809 are to 
be read into and be a part of the policy. Paragraph 809 defines the non- 
forfeiture provisions which every policy issued upon the life of a resi- 
dent of the Territory and delivered within the Territory shall contain 
“unless specifically contracted between the insurer and the insured for 
tontine insurance or for other term or paid-up insurance.” 

In Colorado the policy must provide that in event of default in pre- 
mium payments after three years’ premiums have been paid, there shall 
be secured to the insured without action on his part, as specified in the 
policy, either paid-up insurance or extended insurance, the net value 
of which shall be at least equal to the entire net reserve held by the 
company on the policy, ineluding dividend additions (if any) less 
214 per centum of the amount insured by the policy and dividend 
additions, if any, or one-fifth of such reserve, and less any outstanding 
indebtedness to the company on the policy at time of default. In lieu of 
the above, the policy may provide that unpaid premiums shall be charged 
as a lien against the policy, provided the amount that would otherwise 
be applicable to the purchase of paid-up or extended insurance is suffi- 
cient to secure such loan with interest added at a rate not exceeding 6 
per centum, There shall also be secured to the insured the right to 
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surrender the policy to the company at its home office within one month 
from date of default, for a cash value equal to the sum available for the 
purchase of paid-up or extended insurance. This latter requirement may 
be specifically waived in the policy. 

In-Louisiana every policy other than a term policy for twenty years 
or less, must provide that in event of non-payment of premium, cr of 
any loan or interest, after being in force three full years, not less than 
four-fifths of the entire reserve, less any indebtedness, — upon sur- 
render of the policy be applied as a surrender value as agreed upon in 
the policy, provided that if no other option expressed in the policy be 
availed of by the owner thereof, the value’shall be automatically applied 
to continue the insurance in force at its full amount, including dividend 
additions, less any indebtedne so long as the surrender value will pur- 
chase non-participating term insurance at net single-premium rates by 
the standard adopted by the company. In case of endowment policies, 
if (he value is more than sufficient to e itinue the insurance to the end 
of the endowment term, the excess shall be used to purchase pure en 
cowment insurance payable at the end of the ierm. Any value allowed 
in lieu of the extended insurance must be at least equal to the net valu 
of the extended insurance. 

















Massachusetts requires in the policy a provisi« n sp -cifying ptions 
to which the policyholder is entitled in event of default in premium pay- 
ments after three years’ premiums have been paid. It requires nothing 


more than a provision. 

In Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota and Tennessee there 
must be in the policy a provision which in event of default in premium 
payments after premiums have been paid for three years, shal! secure 
to the owner of the policy a stipulated form of insurance, the net valu 
of which shall be at least equal to the entire reserve at date of default, 
specifying the mortality table and rate of interest adopted for computing 
the reserve, less a sum not more than 2% per centum, of the amoun 
insured by the policy and any existing dividend additions, and less any 
existing indebtedness to the company on the policy. The provisions 
shall also stipulate that the policy may be surrendered to the company 
at its home office within one month from date of default, for a specified 
cash value at least equal to the sum which would otherwise be availabl 
for the purchase of insurance as aforesaid, and may stipulate that the 
company may defer payment not more than six months after the applica- 
tion is made. 

The above provision is not required in term insurances of twenty years 
or less. 

In Minnesota, section 75, there is a provision regarding non-forfeiture, 
differing from section 85 referred to above, in that it requires the grant- 
ing of paid-up or extended insurance or cash value, of the same minimum 
value as that required under section 85, provided the policy shall not be 
continued in force by virtue of an automatic loan provision therein, and 
in that section 75 need not be incorporated in the policy. The two sec- 
tions appear to be ancther evidence of careless legislation. 

In Montana and West Virginia, in event of default in premium pay- 
ments after three years’ premiums have been paid, there shall be se cured 
to the insured without action on his part either paid-up insurance or 
extended insurance, as specified in the policy, the ne t value of which shi st 
be at least equal to the entire net reserve held by the company, less 2% 
per centum of the amount insured by the policy and dividend ad: dition ns, 
if any, and less any outstanding indebtedness te the company. Ther 
shall also be secured to the insured the right to surrender the policy to 
the company at its home office within one month from date of default, 
for the cash surrender value otherwise available for the purchase of paid- 
up or extended insurance. 

The respects in which S. B. 61 in North Dakota differs from S. B. 172 
will be noted by the reader. 

Chapter 454 of the Tennessee laws also differ from chapter 457 in that 
it follows section 75 of the Minnesota law, the only respect in which it 
differs from the latter being that instead of specifying paid-up or ex- 
tended insurance, it specifies a stipulated form of insurance. It differs 
from chapter 457 of the Tennessee law in that the latter does not refer 
to an automatic loan provision. 

In New Jersey there must be a provision in the policy which in event 
of default in premium payments after premiums have been paid for three 
years, secures to the owner of the policy a stipulated form of insuranc 
the net value of which shall be at least equal to the entire specified re- 
serve held by the company, less a specified percentage (not more than 3) 
ef the amount insured by the policy, including dividend additions, and 
less any outstanding indebtedness on the policy. 

The specified percentage need not be stated for the policy years in- 
cluded in the required table of surrender values, and the provision is 
not required in term policies of twenty years or less. 








10. POLICY LOANS 


In Illinois there must be a provision in the policy that after three 
full years’ premiums have been paid, the company at any time while the 
policy is in force will loan on the execution of a proper note or loan 
agreement by the insured and on proper assignment and delivery of the 
poliey and on the sole security thereof, at a specified rate of interest, a 
sum eouul to or at the ontion of the insured, less than the reserve at 
the end of the current policy year on the — and dividend additions 
thereto (the reserve basis to be specified), less a specified percentage, not 
more than 214, of the amount insured by the policy and any dividend 
additions thereto, and that the company will deduct from such loan valu 
any existing policy indebtedness and any unpaid balance of the pre- 
mium for the current policy year, and may collect interest in advanee on 
the loan to the end of the current policy year. The loan may be deferred 
for not exceeding six months after application therefor is made. No con- 
dition other than that provided by law shall be exacted as a prerequisite 
to any such loan. The provision is not required in term insurances, nor 
does it apply to temporary insurance or pure endowment insurance 
issued or granted in exchange for lapsed or surrendered policies. In 
ascertaining the indebtedness due upon policy loans, the interest, if not 
paid when due, shall be added to the principal of such loans, and shall 
bear interest at the rate specified in the note or loan agreement. 

In Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota and Tennessee the law differs 
from the Illinois law, in that it must be stipulated that failure to repay 
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any loan or interest shall not avoid the policy unless the total indebted- 


ness shall equal or exceed the loan value at time of such failure, nor 
until one month after notice shall have been mailed by the company to 
the last known address of the insured and assignee, if any. In these 


ur States the provision is not required in term insurances. 


11. GRACE. 

In Massachusetts the policy must contain a provision that the insured 
is entitled to a grace of thirty days, within which the payment of any 
premium after the first year may be made, subject at the option of the 
company, to an interest charge not in excess of 6 per cent per annum 
During the period of grace the policy shall continue in full force, but in 
case the policy becomes a claim during the period before the overdue 
premit 1m or deferred premiums of the current policy year, if any, are 
the amount of such premiums with interest cn any overdue pre- 
nium, may be taken from the face of the policy in settlement 

In Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota and “Tennessee the 
policy must contain a provision for a grace of one month for the payment 
of every premium after the first year (in Minnesota and North Dakota 
the word ‘year’ is omitted) which may be subject to an interest charge, 
iuring which month the insurance shall continue in force, which pro- 
vision may contain a stipulation that if the insured shall cie during the 
month of grace, the overdue premium will be deducted in any s ttiement 
of the policy. 

In New Jersey there must be a provision in the policy for one month’s 
grace for the payment of each premium after the first, subject to an 
interest charge, during which month the insurance shall continue in 
force, provided the overdue premium shall be paid within the month. 

It would seem that in all the above cases the company could not be 
required to accept the premium unless it was paid within the month 
ol grace. 






12. REINSTATEMENT. 

In Massachusetts the policy must contain a provision that the holder 
shall be entitled to reinstate it at any time within three years from date 
of default, unless the cash value has been duly paid or the extension 
period expired, upon evidence of insurability satisfactory to the com- 
pany and the payment of all overdue premiums and any other indebted- 
ness to the company on the policy with interest at a rate not exceeding 
6 per centum per annum. 

In Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota and Tennessee the 
policy must contain a provision that if in event of default in premium 
payments the value of the policy shall be applied to the purchase of 
er insurance, and if such other insurance shall be in force and the 
ginal policy shall not have been surrendered to the company and can- 
celed, the policy may be reinstated wiihin three years from default, upon 
evidence of insurability satisfactory to the company and payment of all 
arrears cf premiums with interest. 

In New Jersey the policy must contain a like provision, except that the 
insured may be required to pay compound interest on arrears of pre- 
mium and on all loans, if any. 











13. SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 
In Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, North Dakota and Ten- 
nessee the policy must contain a provision that when it becomes a claim 
the death of the insured, settlement shall be made immediately upon 
receipt of due proof, or not later than two months thereafter. 


14. TABLE OF SURRENDER VALUES. 

Colorado, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
North Dakota and Tennessee require a table in the policy showing the 
loan values, if any, and the options available each year upon default in 
premium payments during at least the first twenty years cf the policy, 
heginning with the year in which such values become available. In 
Massachuseits the table must cover twenty years. 


15. TABLE OF INSTALMENT VALUES 
In Colorado, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
North Dakota and Tennessee the policy must contain a table showing 
the amounts of instalments in which the proceeds of the policy may be 
payable. In Massachusetts the table must include annuity payments 
as well as instalments. 


16. POLICY TITLE 
in Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota and Tennessee there 
must appear on the face and back of the policy a title correctly de- 
scribing the same. In New Jersey the title need appear only on the 
first page. 





17. FORFEITURE FOR FAILURE TO REPAY LOAN OR INTEREST. 

Colorado, Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, North Dakota and 
Tennessee prohibit any provision in the policy for forfeiture for failure 
to repay any loan or interest thereon while the total indebtedness on the 
policy is less than the loan value thereof, or (except in Illinois) any pro- 
vision for such forfeiture unless it contain a stipulation that no such 
forfeiture shall occur until at least one month after noti shall have 
been mailed to the last known address of the insured. In Colorado, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, North Dakota and Tennessee notice must also be mailed 
to the assignee, if any, and in New Jersey notice must be mailed to the 


person to whom the loan was made. 





18. DATING BACK. 
Colorado prohibits any provision by which the policy shall purport to 
issued or dated back more than one year before the original applica- 








tion was made “‘if thereby the assured would rate at an age younger than 
his age not more than one year at date when application was made, 
according to his age nearest birthday.’’ What is probably meant is that 


the insured cannot be rated at an age more than one year younger than 
his age (nearest birthday) at the time of the applicatior 


Illinois prohibits a provision by which the policy shall purport to be 
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issued or dated back for more than six months before the original appli- 
cation was made. 

Michigan and Tennessee prohibit a provision by which the policy shall 
purport to be issued or to take effect before the original application was 
made if thereby the insured would rate at an age younger than his age 
immediately preceding the date when the application was made. 7he 
Minnesota and North Dakota laws in this respect are the same, except 
that the insured must rate at his age nearest birthday. 


19. LIMITING TIME FOR COMMENCEMENT OF ACTION. 


Colorado, Minnesota, New Jersey, North Dakota and Tennessee prohibit 
any provision limiting the time at which any action at law or in equity 
may be commenced to less than five years after the cause of action shall 
accrue. In Illinois the time is three years, in Michigan six years, in 
Massachusetts two years, and in West Virginia one year. 


20. MODE OF SETTLEMENT. 


Illinois prohibits a provision for any mode of settlement at maturity 
of less value according to the company’s published rates therefor then in 
use than the amount insured by the face of the policy, plus dividend 
additions, if any, less any indebtedness on the policy and less any pre- 
mium that may by the terms of the policy be deducted. 

Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota and Tennessee have a similar law, 
which does not, however, refer to the company’s published rates. Michi- 
gan exempts sub-standard policies. 


21. GENERAL PROHIBITION. 


Michigan, North Dakota and Tennessee prohibit any provision in the 
policy contemplating any proposed benefit not essentially a part of the 
insurance contract and any connection of the insured with the compay 
other than that of policyholder. 


22. RECIPROCAL PROVISIONS. 


In Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, North Dakota and Tennessee the 
policies of foreign companies may contain any proyision which the law 
of the State, Territory, district or county under which the company is 
crganized prescribes shall be in such policies when issued therein. 

In New Jersey no provision of the act regarding contents of policies 
shall apply io policies of life insurance issued or delivered in that State 
by a company operating therein, but organized outside thereof, when such 
provision is inconsistent with any law of the State in which the company 
is organized. 


23. AGENTS. 


In Delaware, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, North Carolina, North Dakota, Tennessee and West 
Virginia any person who shall solicit an application for insurance upon 
the life of another, shall, in any controversy, relating thereto between 
the insured or his beneficiary and the company, be regarded as an agent 
of the company, and not as the agent of the insured. In Delaware, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Montana, New Hampshite, North Dakota and Ten- 
nessee the words “‘relating thereto’? are omitted from the law. In Dela- 
ware and Tennessee no corporation or stock company shall be licensed as 
the agent of a life insurance company. 


24. VALUATIONS. 


In California, Colorado and Illinois policies issued after January 1, 
1908, are to be valued on the basis of net premiums by the American 
Experience Table of Mortality and interest at 3%4 per cent yearly. 

In Michigan and Tennessee policies may be issued providing for not 
more than one year preliminary term insurance, by the incorporation 
therein of a clause on the face of the policy distinctly specifying that 
the first year’s insurance is term insurance. If the premium charged for 
the term insurance under a limited payment life or endowment prelimi- 
nary term policy providing for the payment of all premiums thereon in 
less than twenty years from the date of the policy, exceeds that charged 
for like insurance under twenty payment life preliminary term policies 
of the same company at the same age, the reserve thereon at the end 
of any year including the first, shall not be less than the reserve on a 
twenty payment life pseliminary term policy issued in the same year 
and at the same age, together with an amount which shall be equivalent 
to the accumulation of a net level premium sufficient to provide for a 
pure endowment at the end of the premium payment period equal to the 
difference between the value at the end of such period of such twenty 
payment life preliminary term policy and the full reserve at such 
time of such a limited payment life or endowment policy. Illinois has a 
similar provision affecting only limited payment life policies. 

In North Dakota and West Virginia the provision is the same as in 
Michigan and Tennessee, except that if the premium charged for term 
insurance on any endowment preliminary term policy exceeds that 
charged for insurance under whole life preliminary term policies of the 
same company, or if such is the case under a limited payment life pre- 
liminary term policy providing for the payment of all premiums thereon 
in less than twenty years, the reserve under such policies at the end of 
any year, including the first, shall not be less than the reserve on a 
whole life preliminary term policy issued in the same year and at the 
same age, together with an amount which shall be equivalent to the 
accumulation of a net level premium sufficient to provide for a pure en- 
dowment at the end of the premium payment period of such a whole 
life preliminary term policy and the full reserve at such time of such a 
limited payment or endowment policy. In West Virginia policies issued 
after January 1, 1907, are to be valued by the American Experience 
Table and 3% per cent interest. 

In Minnesota policies may provide for not more than one year pre- 
liminary term insurance, and shall be valued accordingly if the follow- 
ing clause is incorporated therein: ‘The first year’s insurance under this 
policy is term insurance.” 


In New Jersey in case of policies issued after 1907 a modified net re-, 


serve plan is to be used under certain conditions. Under this plan, in 
case of a policy having a het premium equal to or greater than the net 
premium at the same age for a continuous premium whole life policy, the 
reserve for the first year is found by reducing the usual net reserve 
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(American Experience 31%4 per cent) by the excess of the reserve for the 
ordinary life policy over that for a one-year term policy at the same age. 

For the second year the usual reserve is diminished by five-sixths of 
the aforesaid excess; for the third year by four-sixths; for the fourth 
year by three-sixths; for the fifth year by two-sixths; for the sixth year 
by one-sixth. In case of any policy having a net premium less than that 
of the ordinary life policy, the usual reserve for the first year is reduced 
by the excess of the usual reserve over that for a one-year term policy; 
for the second year the usual reserve is reduced by three-fourths of the 
above mentioned excess; for the third year by one-half, and for the 
fourth year by one-fourth. Subject to the above, no policies issued after 
December 31, 1907, shall be valued as term insurance if the premiums 
charged for term insurance exced those charged by the company for like 
term insurance under any other form of policy. The Commissioner of 
Insurance may accept the valuation of the Department of any other 
State when made upon a specified basis according to which the reserves 
shall be at least as large as if they had been computed upon the basis 
prescribed by the New Jersey law, if the insurance officer of the other 
State or country accepts the certificate of valuation of the New Jersey 
Commissioner, or if the insurance officer of any other State by express 
requirement of law shall have made yearly, for not less than thirty years 
past, valuations of policies of companies transacting business in such 
State. The modified net reserve plan is not to be employed in valuing 
the policies of any company which has premium reserves amounting to 
four hundred millions of dollars or more, and as to other companies, its 
application after December 31, 1910, shall be subject to the following 
limitations: If the reserves amount to twenty-five millions on December 
31, 1910, or at the close of any year thereafter, the plan shall be employed 
in the valuation of the endowment policies of such company issued in 
any succeeding year; and if the reserves of any company are found to 
amount’ to fifty million dollars on December 31, 1910, or at the close of 
any year thereafter, the plan shall not be applied to the valuation of any 
policies thereafter issued. 

Request for the application of the plan must be filed with the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance not later than March 31, and such request when 
made shall be considered as continued for succeeding years, unless the 
company shall withdraw such request. The request shall be accom- 
panied by an agreement on the part of the company that the sum of the 
expenses incurred and payable wholly in connection with the first year’s 
premiums on policies issued in the year, including commissions, agents’ 
salaries, or other compensation based on new business, agents’ ad- 
vances, and medical fees and a proper share of other expenses, together 
with the modified mean net reserves to be held for such policies, shall 
not exceed the total amount of said first year’s premiums including pre- 
miums deferred or in course of transmission, and also that the aggre- 
gate expenses in each calendar year shall be so regulated. that the per- 
centage of such expenses upon premiums received in such year shall be 
less than when:similarly computed for the calendar year next previous. 
In reckoning such aggregate expenses, investment expenses not exceed- 
ing one-fourth of 1 per cent of the mean invested assets at book value, 
and taxes on real estate and other necessary outlays, exclusively con- 
nected ‘with real estate, shall not be included. Companies shall, not 
later than the first day of February, file with the Commissioner an 
exhibit showing how far it has fulfilled its agreement as to the calendar 
year next previous, and if the Commissioner after due notice and hear- 
ing shall consider that the company has failed to make a reasonable and 
proper compliance with its agreement, he shall notify it that the modi- 
fied net reserve plan will not be applied to the valuation policies of said 
company issued during the previous year and in succeeding years. 

In Oregon the valuation shall be made on the American Experience 
Table with 4% per cent interest, or upon the Actuaries’ Table with in- 
terest at 4 per cent, or according to the select and ultimate method on 
the basis that the rate of mortality during the first five years shall be 
ealculated according to the following percentages of the rates shown by 
the American Experience Table, viz.: first insurance year, 50 per cent; 
second, 65 per cent; third, 75 per cent; fourth, 85 per cent, and fifth, 95 
per cent, or according to the preliminary term plan, or modified prelimi- 
nary term plan. 


25. CONTINGENCY RESERVE. 


In Minnesota a company may accumulate and maintain in addition to 
the capital and surplus contributed by stockholders, and in addition to 
the net values of its policies, a contingency reserve not exceeding the 
following percentages of said net values: If the net values are less than 
$100,000, 20 per centum thereof, or the sum of $10,000, whichever is 
greater; when said net values are greater than $100,000, the percentage 
thereof measuring the contingency reserve shall decrease half of 1 per 
centum for each $100,000, of such net values up to $1,000,000; when said 
net values are greater than $1,000,000, but do not exceed $25,000,000, the 
contingency reserve shall not exceed 15 per centum thereof; when said 
net values are greater than $25,000,000, but do not exceed $50,000,000, the 
contingency reserve shall not exceed 12144 per centum thereof; when said 
net values are greater than $50,000,000, but do not exceed $100,000,000, the 
contingency reserve shall not exceed 10 per centum thereof; when greater 
than $100,000,000, but not in excess of $150,000,000, 74% per centum; when 
greater than $150,000,000, the contingency reserve shall not exceed 5 per 
centum thereof. A company may maintain any accumulated contingency 
reserve, although for the time being it may exceed the maximum per- 
centage, but may not add to the contingency reserve when the addition 
will bring it beyond the maximum percentage. The Commissioner may 
permit a company to accumulate and maintain a contingency reserve in 
excess of the limitation for a prescribed period, not exceeding one year 
under any one permission. This law does not apply to a company doing 
exclusively a non-participating business. 

In Montana, North Dakota, Tennessee and West Virginia a company 
may accumulate and maintain in addition to the amount of capital and 
surplus contributed by stockholders, or if there be no capital stock, in 
addition to the $100,000 of required surplus and in addition to the amount 
of the net values of its policies and the amount of temporary capital 
stock, if any, a contingency reserve not exceeding the following respec- 
tive percentages of the amount of the net values: when the amount of 
the net values is less than $100,000, 20 per cent thereof; or the sum of 
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$10,000, whichever is the greater; when the amount of said net values 
is more than $100,000, the percentage thereof measuring the contingency 
teserve shall decrease one-half of 1 per centum for each $100,000 of the 
amount of said net values up to $1,000,000; one-half of 1 per cent for 
each additional $1,000,000 up to $10,000,000; one-half of 1 per cent for 
each additional $2,500,000 up to $20,000,000; one-half of 1 per cent for each 
additional $5,000,000 up to $50,000,000; one-half of 1 per cent for each 
additional $25,000,000 up to $75,000,000. If the amount of said net values 
equals or exceeds the last mentioned amount, the contingency reserve 
shall not exceed 5 per centum thereof. The provisions fur continuing 
to hold the contingency reserve accumulated and authorizing the Com- 
missioner to permit a company to accumulate and maintain a contingency 
reserve in excess of the limit, are the same as in Minnesota; and, as in 
Minnesota, the law does not apply to a company doing exclusively a non- 
participating business. 

In North Dakota the law does not exclude $100,000 of surplus of a 
mutual company.-in ascertaining whether the contingency reserve is 
within the limitation. 

However much or little can be said in justification of other laws re- 
ferred to in this article, these particular laws are utterly without justifi- 
cation. 

26. PREMIUM NOTICES. 

In Louisiana no company shall within one year after default in payment 
of any premium or interest declare forfeited or lapsed any policy except 
a term policy for one year or less, unless written or printed notice 
stating the amount of the premium or interest due, the place where it 
shall be paid, and the person to whom the same is payable, shall have 
been duly mailed to the insured or assignee at least fifteen and not more 
than forty-five days prior to the date when the same is payable. ‘The 
notice shall also state that unless the premium or interest shall be paid 
by or before the day it falls due, the policy and all payments thereon 
will become forfeited and void except as to the right to a surrender 
value. No policy shall be forfeited until the expiration of thirty days 
after the mailing of such notice. The affidavit of anyone authorized to 
mail the notice that the same was duly mailed, shall be presumptive 
evidence that the notice was given. No action shall be maintained to 
recover under a forfeited policy unless the same is instituted within two 
years from the date of default. 


27. MISREPRESENTATION BY OFFICERS OR AGENTS. 


In Colorado, Delaware, Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Montana, New Jersey, North Dakota, Tennessee and West Vir- 
ginia there is a prohibition against issuing or circulating or causing or 
permitting to be issued or circulated, any estimate, illustration, circular 
or statement, of any kind, misrepresenting the terms of any policy or the 
benefits or advantages promised thereby, or the dividends or share of 
surplus to be received thereon, or the use of any name or title of any 
policy, misrepresenting the true nature thereof. 


28. DISCRIMINATION. 

In Colorado, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, North Dakota, Oregon, West Virginia and 
Wyoming stringent laws have been passed regarding rebating and dis- 
crimination. Colorado and Maine include the receiver, as well as the 
giver, of the rebate in the prohibition. In West Virginia any policy 
sold in violation of the law is nuil and void. All except Massachusetts 
and Oregon prohibit ‘‘any paid employment or contract for services of 
any kind.’’ Tennessee and the above named States except Minnesota, 
New Jersey and Oregon prohibit giving, selling or purchasing, or offering 
to give, sell or purchase, as inducement to insurance or in connection 
therewith any stocks, bonds or other securities of ary insurance com- 
Rany or other corporation, association, or partnership, or any dividends 
or profits to accrue thereon, or anything of value whatsoever, not speci- 
fied in the policy. 

In Louisiana the contract is to have the benefit of all legislative or 
legal enactments of the State in which the company is domiciled. 


29.. AGENTS’ COMMISSIONS. 

New Jersey prohibits companies issuing policies upon both the par- 
ticipating and non-participating plan, from making any distinction in 
the rate of commission or in compensation paid to an agent based upon 
the participating or non-participating character of any policy issued 
through said agent. 


30. MISREPRESENTATION BY INSURED. 


In Arizona and Kansas no misrepresentation made in obtaining a 
policy of insurance shall be deemed material or render the policy void, 
unless the matter misrepresented shall have actually contributed to the 
contingency or event on which the policy is to become due and payable. 
No defense based upon misrepresentation shall be valid unless the de- 
fendant shall at or before the trial deposit in court for the benefit of 
the plaintiff the premiums received on such policy. 


31. POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 
In Colorado, Delaware, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, North Dakota, South Dakota, Tennessee 
and West Virginia political contributions are prohibited. 


32. VOUCHERS. 


In Tennessee no company shall make any payment out of its funds 
amounting to $100 or more, unless the same shall be evidenced by a 
voucher properly signed and correctly describing the consideration for 
the payment. If the payment be for both services and other purposes, 
the voucher shall set forth an itemized statement of the specific ser- 
vices rendered, and of all other expenditures. If the expenditure be in 
connection with any matter pending before any legislative or public 
body, or before any Department or officer of any State or government, 
the voucher shall correctly describe in addition the nature of the matter 
and the interest of the company therein. When such voucher cannot be 
ebtained, the expenditure shall be evidenced by an affidavit describing 
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the character and object of the expenditure and stating the reason for 
not obtaining the voucher. 


33. SALARIES. 


In Tennessee no company may pay any salary, compensation or emolu- 
ment to any officer, trustee or director thereof or any salary, compensa- 
tion or emolument amounting in any one year to more than five thousand 
doliars, to any one person, firm or corporation, unless such payment be 
first authorized by a vote of the board of directors. Any agreement with 
officers, trustees or salaried employees providing for any salary, com- 
pensation or emolument extending beyond a period of twelve months is 
prohibited. Any officer, director, or trustee who is paid a salary for his 
services of more than one hundred dollars per month, shall not receive 
any other compensation or emolument. The above does not apply to 
general agents. All pensions are prohibited. 

In Missouri and North Dakota no company which pays as a salary or 
as compensation for services more than fifty thousand dollars per annum 
to any one person, shall be licensed to transact business. 


34. MISUSE OF FUNDS. 

In Missouri and Oregon any person connected with any insurance com- 
pany using or employing or permitting others to use or employ any of 
the funds or securities of the company for private profit or gain, shall 
be subject to imprisonment. : 


35. REMOVAL OF SUITS TO FEDERAL COURTS. 


The laws of Alabama and Missouri now provide that the removal of a 
suit from the State to the Federal courts will result in the cancellation 
of the company’s license. In Missouri the same is true if a company 
institutes a suit in the Federal courts. In Minnesota the company must 
agree not to remove a case from the State to the Federal courts. In 
Colorado a company cannot remove a case without the consent of the 
other party. ° 
36. ANNUAL REPORTS. 


Section 103 of the New York insurance law has been enacted in Colo- 
rado, Delaware, Louisiana, Minnesota, New Jersey and North Dakota 
with the following modifications: 

Colorado does not require a statement of any certificate issued by the 
Insurance Commissioner extending the time for the disposition of real 
estate. 

In connection with the third item Minnesota and New Jersey do not 
call for a statement of the substitutions of securities held for loans; 
other than substitutions made during the current year, and New Jersey 
does not call the names of the borrowers. In item 11 there is no refer- 
ence to the select and ultimate method of valuation. 

In New Jersey item 12 of the New York law is omitted. 

In Colorado a company issuing or “‘having issued’’ both participating 
and non-participating policies shali make a separate statement of 
profits and losses, etc. The words ‘“‘having issued’? may, however, be 
construed as referring to the year for which the statement is made. 

Section 101 of the Massachusetts law relating to annual statements, has 
been amended, but the amendments cannot well be summarized here. 

In Massachusetts the gain and loss exhibit need not be filed before 
May 1, and in New Jersey before June 30. 


37. POWER OF ATTORNEY. 


In Minnesota, Montana and West Virginia the Commissioner is to be 
appointed attorney for service of process. 


38. TAXES. 


In Alabama the license to do business must be procured from the Sec- 
retary of State, the fee for which is $10 per annum. The tax has been 
fixed at 2 per cent of the premiums collected. In Delaware a tax of 2 
per cent of the premiums is imposed. 

In Arkansas, companies must pay a franchise tax ranging from $10 to 
$100, based upon their authorized capital stock. 

In West Virginia the tax appears to have been increased to 2 per cent 
of the premiums. 


39. INSURANCE OF MINORS. 


In New Jersey, in respect of insurance hertofore or hereafter issued 
upon the life of any person not of the full age of twenty-one years, but 
of the age of fifteen years or upwards, for the benefit of such minor, or 
for the benefit of the father, mother, husband, wife, child, brother or 
sister of such minor, the assured shall not by reason only of such minor- 
ity be deemed incompetent to contract for such insurance, or for the 
surrender of such insurance, or to give a valid discharge for any benefit 
accruing, or for money payable under the contract. 

The person liable for the support of a minor may secure insurance for 
a limited amount on the life of the minor. 


40. CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


In Connecticut the only laws passed regarding life insurance related 
to rebating and companies’ advertisements. 

In California companies must furnish a bond for $20,000, the conditions 
of such bond to be as follows: 1. That the company and its agents will 
pay all State, county and municipal property and license taxes in the 
manner and at the time prescribed by law. 2. That the company will 
conform to all the provisions of the revenue and other laws made to 
govern them; and 3. That the company will promptly pay all fees, assess- 
ments, taxes, penalties and fines that may be laid upon or against it. 

From the above summary it will be seen that the much-heralded con- 
ference of Governors, Attorneys-General and Insurance Commissioners, 
which was held ostensibly to secure uniform legislation for the benefit 
of policyholders, met with failure. Instead of uniformity there is con- 
fusion, and instead of legislation which will benefit policyholders, there 
is a mass of laws which are not understood by their sponsors, and an 
arbitrary enforcement of which must result in great harm. 

It has not been deemed necessary to refer to the legislation in Texas 
which resulted in the enforced withdrawal of practically all the ¢stab- 
lished companies doing business in that State. Neither have I referred to 
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the legislation in Wisconsin. In the latter State there are new laws 
prohibiting misrepresentation by companies or agents; requiring com- 
panies to furnish a copy of the application; requiring them to report to 
the Commissioner of Insurance moneys disbursed in opposing and pro- 
moting legislation; prohibiting the writing of participating and non-par- 
ticipating business by the same company; requiring companies to report to 
the Commissioner of Insurance contributions made for political purposes; 
requiring foreign stock life insurance companies to determine and report 
the respective rights of policyholders and stockholders; prohibiting dis- 
crimination; requiring separate gain and loss exhibits for participating 
and non-participating business; the publicity requirements of the New 
York law, with much additional information; prohibiting corporations 
from acting as agents; providing for an annual license fee of three 
hundred dollars, and repealing chapter 455 of the laws of 1905; and a law 
providing that where no cther penalty is prescribed, any violation of the 
insurance laws of the State shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
five thousand dollars in case of a company, and by a fine of not more 
than one thousand dollars and by imprisonment in the county jail for not 
exceeding one year, or by both fine and imprisonment in case of a per- 
son. In addition to these laws there are others regarding annual appor- 
tionment of dividends and the apportionment of deferred dividend sur- 
plus, defining certain words and phrases, and limiting expenses and pre- 
mium loadings, in the preparation of which the framers displayed such 
crass ignorance that they themselves are unable to place any consistent 
interpretation upon them. 

In order to secure the passage of these laws it was necessary to employ 
the arts of the demagogue, to prostitute political power, and to engage in 
specious sophistry. Such laws can only become a lasting reproach to the 
men primarily responsible for them. 

It should be borne in mind that this article is intended to cover only 
regular forms of insurance. While care has been exercised to make it 
complete and correct, errors doubtless exist, and the original laws should 
be consulted in every case. 


. 





THE BURDEN OF TAXATION. 
By A WEsTERN AGENT. 

Life insurance companies, perhaps in nearly every part of the United 
States, are groaning under the burden of taxation, and the end is not 
yet. Each legislature that meets threatens to increase the load, and for 
two or three years representatives of life insurance companies have 
haunted State capitols as much as they dared, to beg for mercy. They 
have prophesied utter ruin to the business if more restrictions were 
imposed, have threatened to withdraw from certain States if the cen- 
sorship were not. removed, but in the end have submitted to the yoke. 
Why have they not adopted a more direct and surer method of accom- 
plishing their ends? 

The public is marvelously ignorant on the subject of life insurance. 
In the last two years I have frequently debated with a man who is a 
college graduate, a student, a writer on finance and a rigid personal 
economist He is nearing the end of life’s journey, but he has still 
sound faculties and is the possessor of a modest fortune of $150,000. 
Surely he ought to be able to comprehend money matters readily! And 
yet he said to me: “Attorney F , the expert on insurance law who 
died a few years ago, once told me that the reserves of a life in- 
surance company is the most monstrous anomaly that is known to 
civilization. Every legal reserve company in the United States is 
piling up dollars year after year that will never serve any legitimate 
use!” And this came from a man who writes on money systems, a 
man who has matured an endowment in a first-class company, and 
who could not be cheated out of a cent in any ordinary business trans- 
action. When I took a rate book and pointed out that when a policy- 
holder lapses and takes paid-up insurance, or avails himself of the 
extended term feature, he uses his reserve, or if he surrenders he 
withdraws his share of the reserve in cash, or if he dies his reserve 
pays a part of the claim, he refused to understand me. “Why, then,” 
he inquired, “does a life insurance company grow to such enormous 
proportions? Why does it never stop accumulating millions?” I 
confess that, although I have been saturated with life insurance for 
seventeen years, it puzzles me to state his dilemma clearly, and I had 
to rehash my explanations several times before I felt that I had made 
a satisfactory answer. My answer was in substance as follows: A 
life insurance contract ranges from ten years to a life time. I know 
one man who has agreed to pay $5000 for twenty years; and when he 
has met his last premium, he alone will have deposited $100,000 with 
our company. Thousands of old policyholders have contracts to make 
regular deposits each year; and if not a new policy were issued, the 
assets of this company would keep on increasing until the policy- 
holders began to die off rapidly from old age. The principle is true 
of all companies, large or small. The assets must increase. Bearing 
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in mind that the large aggressive companies have organizations of 
agents all over the United States, and that they are issuing tens of 
thousands of new policies each year, it is not surprising that the 
assets increase so rapidly. Last year the particular company I have in 
mind as I write, wrote nearly a hundred millions in new business. It 
paid out nearly eight millions in death claims. About this ratio be- 
tween new business and death claims has existed since the company’s 
organization and, so far as any human being can judge at present, it 
is likely to continue indefinitely. 
be any possible check to the increase in assets? Apparently not, for 


Under the circumstances, can there 


every increase in assets increases the liabilities, and if by any extra- 





ordinary event a life insurance company should lose. all of its policy- 


holders at once, it might be able to pay twenty cents on the dollar. To 
manage $200,000,000 so that they wi settle 


$800,000,000 insurance is no schoolboy’s problem. Of these facts my 
and he declined to 


ll ultimately claims for 
friend, the financial writer, was utterly ignorant, 
understand them. 


Pustic AND LrcIsLAtors IGNORANT. 

The general public is still more ignorant than he, and legislators are 
not superior to the general public either in intelligence or in quantity 
of knowledge. In their hazy and superficial style of thinking, a life 
insurance company with $200,000,000 assets is simply another giant 
octupus like the Standard Oil Company and a few men own the dollars 
they are supposed to manage. 
age man, in the legislature or out, makes but little distinction in his 
of all evidence he has a 


I say without hesitation that the aver- 
estimation of corporations; and in the face 
feeling that when he taxes the funds of a life-insurance company he is 
crippling the officers and stockholders. He is like the comedian in 
vaudeville who tears a hat to tatters under the impression that it be- 
longs to someone else. The joke is never perceived by the legislator, 
however, for he never learns that the burdens he imposes fall upon 
himself and the public. 

Now, why do not life insurance companies unite and maintain a 
bureau of information for the education of Insurance Departments, 
legislators and all those who think they are bleeding a fat corporation? 
I have heard it said that foreign insurance companies pay $300,000 
into the treasury of the State in which I live. It costs less than $25,000 
to conduct our Insurance Department. In other words, the policy- 
holders of my State are paying $275,000 for the privilege of saving 
their money and protecting their homes. The tax may be right and 
just; I am not discussing that point just now, but the people should 
understand what they are doing. The burlesque of tapping the coffers 
of the insurance companies, while in reality emptying the policyholders’ 
pockets, should cease. Why cannot insurance companies do more to 


instruct public opinion in these particulars? Hundreds of thousands 
of premium notices are mailed in the United States every month. Why 
not stamp across the notice in large type each month: ‘‘The officers 


and stockholders of life insurance do not pay the taxes of policy- 


holders. They cannot afford it. The officers of the company of which 
you are a member receive salaries for themselves and clerks amounting 
to $600,000 a year. $800,000 a year. 


Make it a point to see that your legislator does not pass laws to take 


The company pays out in taxes 
any more money out of your pockets.” 

SHOULD THE RESERVE BE TAXED. 
and I must bring out 
that I have a $10,000 
policy in a foreign company; I have paid ten premiums on it and its 
year this value will be in- 


However, this article is rapidly expanding 


1 


another point or two before closing. Assume 
present cash value is $1490; in another 
creased. Under the contract it is absolutely mine as long as the company 
is solvent, and I may withdraw it upon demand. This is my reserve 
and I could perceive a color of justice and common sense in a plan 
for taxing this money. I concede this without wishing to be thought 
in any sense as an advocate of taxing reserves; I simply admit that a 
just excuse might bg found for taxing my reserve just as any other 
property that I have accumulated is taxed; but notice: J am taxed a 
certain per cent by my home State for presuming to carry a policy in 
a foreign company; I cannot say 
because it fluctuates somewhat and is more or less according to the 


amount that is returned to the State in the form of death benefits, 


what the exact sum is each year, 
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etc. I might not complain of this indirect and indefinite taxation, but 
mark: I am taxed again by the State from which my company has 
its charter, perhaps as a further rebuff for hot encouraging home en- 
terprises. 
it into me, up hill and down dale, and make a devilish comfortable 
little property out of me.’ Now, as I have intimated, I might not 
object to a definite and direct taxation on my reserve; but in the 
effort to hold-up a greedy corporation, I get held-up in two places. I 
No State has the right to blackmail me 
for encouraging its enterprises. If life insurance is to be taxed at all, 
the simplest method would be a tax upon the reserve. I am not fond 
of being taxed for anything; but if I must be taxed, I should like it 
to be done sensibly. 

For cold-blooded exactions the State of Wisconsin is probably the 
worst in the Union. In 1899 it passed a law making a charge of one 
per cent upon all Wisconsin policyholders in foreign companies and a 
one per cent tax upon the gross receipts of the Northwestern Mutual 
in particular. The bill was made retroactive, so as to apply to the taxes 
that were due for 1898, and in 1899 the Northwestern found itself fined 
in the sum of $240,000. This was a direct charge upon foreign policy- 
To make matters worse, other States passed retaliatory laws 
The total charge for 


object to such exactions. 


holders. 
which cost the company an additional $50,000. 
1899 amounted to nearly $300,000; and it has been increasing every 
year at the rate of nearly $100,000. Asa result of this iniquitous legis- 
lation, the Northwestern pays more taxes in proportion to its assets 
In this last statement I give 
In an 


than any company in the United States. 
my impression rather than the result of actual investigation. 
argument before the Wisconsin Tax Commission in 1900, the late 
Willard Merrill said in substance: “Foreign policyholders insist that 
this charge is an exaction by the State of Wisconsin and the burden 

Now suppose we acted upon this 
figures, but it is my opinion that no 


should be borne by this State. 
theory. I have not gone into 

more. dividends would be paid in Wisconsin. 
State from which we have a charter. 
and I trust I have made it 


In such event we could 
do no more business in the 
Wisconsin should foster its institutions, 
apparent that the present taxation is so burdensome that the North- 
western is fairly entitled to be relieved from it.” 

Mr. Merrill’s arguments were ineffective and the exaction continues. 
The legislature of 1907 made strenuous efforts to double the burden, 
but was temporarily defeated. It seems to me that if policyholders are 
not made to realize that they must pay the penalty for all exorbitant 
taxes, we shall see the day when life insurance will be too great a 


luxury for most of us. 





THE VALUE OF GOOD WILL. 

In all lines of business, “good-will” is recognized as a real thing; 
a valuable asset, which is transferable for a money consideration, or 
in lieu of capital. 
which is built up by years of honest endeavor, hard work and sterling 


It is something which a man acquires, something 
integrity, combined with a certain personality which always contributes 
to sucess. 

The good-will of a firm goes on to its successors, provided they are 
worthy of it; but the good-will of an individual goes with him—and 
dies with him. 

A certain man connected with a prominent commercial journal, not 
an advertising man, can go out and secure more advertising, any time, 
than the regular advertising man can. The 
It is good-will. The first gets business simply because he 


reason is plain to those 
who know. 
goes after it; he obtains it because people seem to want to give it to 
him. The other man is all right, honest and reliable, but he does not 
possess the qualities which draw men to him, which compels, so to 
speak, their good-will. 

The first man will secure a contract from a firm who would refuse 
the other. 

Personality, or perhaps a certain ability to attain a desired result, 
counts for everything. It may be a keener knowledge of human 
nature, a natural tact in dealing with men—ability to get along with 
other men. 

However the thing may be analyzed, it is invaluable to every man 
whose vocation consists of soliciting business of any name or nature. 


To use a sentence from Charles Dickens, the taxers “stick 
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Just as some doctors repel a patient, just as some lawyers frighten 
their own clients with their ponderous judicial airs, so some life agents 
are the personification of that time-honored bit of humor—‘“life insur- 
ance is a grave business.” 

Many people shudder at the thought of insuring life, because it 
suggests the inevitableness of death. 

The insurance solicitor who carries about him an air of cheerful 
optimism is just as much more welcome than the man with the 
“grave” business proposition, as is the cheerful, smiling doctor when 
he enters the sick-room than the physician with a tomb-stone face. 

The life insurance agent has something to cheer—to ease life’s bur- 
dens, to bring peace and contentment to the man while he lives, for it 
ensures ease and comfort to his dependents after he is gone. The life 
agent offers a gilt-edge investment of the surest and safest kind—and 
a short-cut to competency. 

The average man don’t care much about being told just how many 
more years he may expect to live, by the Actuaries Table of Mortality, 
but he does like to know that there is a sure way to prosperity and 
peace of mind open to him. 








ANNUAL AND DEFERRED DIVIDENDS. 


For the past few weeks THe Spectator has been printing the annual 
dividends paid in 1907 by life insurance companies on policies issued 
in the thirty years ending with 1906. These are supplementary to those 
published by The Spectator Company in the 1907 edition of the work 
known as “Annual and Deferred Dividends.” Twenty-four companies 
complied with our request for information as to their 1907 dividends, 
while others, for various reasons, declined to give out any figures. It 
may be said, however, that some companies are now writing only non- 
participating contracts, and hence the matter of dividends on old poli- 
cies becomes unimportant. In the case of most of the others the 
dividend schedule remains the same as in 1906, so that the figures for 
that year may be used as a guide to those of 1907. The final instalment 
of dividends being paid in 1907 appears in THE Spectator this week, 
and will now be issued in book form as a supplement to the 1907 
edition of “Annual and Deferred Dividends.” The supplement is of 
tinted paper of uniform size with the book, and sells at 50 cents per 
copy to those who have already purchased the book. Copies of the 
complete work with the supplement bound in can be supplied at 
$2.00 each. All orders must be addressed to The Spectator Company, 
135 William street, New York. 
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ReEsERVE Basis.—American 312% since 1901. Combined 4% prior. 
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YEAR a ae Ra eT See eT pestle tbemycoacacsisa 
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Was Age at Issue. Age at Issue. Age at Issue. 
TssvEeD. 
25 | 35 | 45 | 55 25 | 35 | 45 | 55 25 | 35 | 45 | 55 
Premium...... .|20. 84 27.47|39. 12' 60.90) 29 .68'36.38,47.11 66 34 |49 45/51 .52 56.65'70 51 
1902*...... 3.42) 4.57) 6.58 10.17); 4.01) 5.16) 7.11)10.54)| 5.32) 6.17) 7.75)/10.82 
1903..... 3.42) 4.45) 6.38 10.17)| 3.84) 4.95) 6.83'10.20) 4.95) 5.80) 7.37.10.44 
1904..... 3.26) 4.32) 6.19 9.61); 3.67) 4.74 6.56) 9.87)| 4.60 5.45) 7.01'10.06 
1G... 3.18) 4.20| 6.00 9.33), 3.51) 4.53) 6.30, 9.54 4.26) 5.11) 6.66) 9.69 
Age at Issue. ! Age at Issue. Age at Issue. 
ret ated || —e 
| 1} | | | | 
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Premium...... 23 .72'32 .43|48 28/78 .42\|32.67\41 06) 55 .22|82.02 50.28/53 .46 61.93) 
1902*..... 3.92\ 5.44, 8.11} ‘|| 4.52) 6.01) 8.57| | 5.69] 6.83] 9.02] 
1903.........| 3.82) 5.28) 7.87) 4.33) 5.77) 8.26) 5.32) 6.46) 8.64) 
1904.........| 3.72) 0.12) 7.63) 4.14) 5.53) 7.96) 4.96} 6.10) 8. 28) 
1905.........| 3.62) 4.97) 7.40) || 3.96) 5.30 7.67 4.62) 5.75) 7.92 


* Reserve basis changed to 34%. 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY EQUITABLE LIFE OF NEW YORK 
Reserve Basts.—American 3%% since 1900. Combined 4% prior. REsERVE Basis.—American 3% since 1905. American 4% prior 
ANNUAL ‘Drviwenps ‘PER $1000 Parp in 1907 ANNUAL DIVIDENDS PER $1000 Parp mn 1907 
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| 1878. ‘| 6.01) 8.40/12.56/19.51 | 
1879... ‘| 5.94) 8.29)12.41/19.37 | 
| 1880. . ‘| 5.88} 8.17/12. 25/19.21 
| 1881.. ‘ sia 8.06|12.08 19.06 
| | 1] 
| 1882... .| 5.76) 7.95)11.91) 18.86 | 
| 1883. ‘| 5.56) 7.65/11. 48/18. 26 | | 
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COMMISSIONS OR SALARIES. 


{[CoNTRIBUTED. | 


The recent legislation in New York has caused the question of 
commissions or salaries for general agents and solicitors of life in- 
surance companies to assume much importance. 

At the outset, in any such discussion, it is perhaps well to consider 
briefly the history of the matter. When life insurance was a new 
business in this country, it was natural that those employed in the 
home office should solicit applications. Even officers made personal 
solicitation for business. And the general agent was frequently a 
home-office employee. But as time passed, the development of the 
business presented difficulties as to new territory, far from the home 
office, to be managed, new agencies to be established; and these diffi- 
culties were met by giving commissions to general agents and to so- 
licitors. Agency advances are nothing but payments of commissions 
on business not yet delivered. Advances would be inexcusable were 
it not true that an agent must be provided with support in order that 
he may not starve before ‘the can obtain business. But such advances 
are necessary to the business. They are in the nature of salaries, 
which, if not earned, will be charged against the agent. Of course, 
mere advances may not be paid. It is one of the chances of the busi- 
ness. It is as true of salaries as of advances. There is no argument 
that can be made against advances that will not apply in a greater 
degree to salaries. 

It must not be supposed that life insurance companies, as a rule, are 
different from other corporations, or, in fact, mercantile houses. The 
company will buy its business, if allowed to do so, in the most eco- 
nomical manner. It is always a struggle between the company and the 
agent. The company is always striving to get its business cheaply, and 
the agent is always striving to obtain a greater compensation for his 
efforts. This results that the company, for the most part, pays just 
about what the business is worth. It is true, also, that the business is 
worth, that is, it has an actual value, greater in some companies than 
in others. It therefore follows that the commissions or compensation 
to the agent will not be the same in all companies, unless, of course, 
that the compensation is fixed by law. 

With these remarks as a preface, let us examine the conditions that 
create business for a life insurance company, and the logical way in 
which the company should pay for this business. 

The obtaining of business can be done in three ways, and it is hard to 
understand any other ways in which applications can be obtained. The 
company can advertise in papers and periodicals, expecting that those 
who see the advertisements will come to the office, or will send their 
applications by mail. This method has been proved, time and again, 
to be enormously expensive, and in nearly every case quite futile. The 
company can also send written or printed circulars to those who are 
thought possible applicants. This plan, again, has been proved of 
little value. It is not as expensive as advertising, but leads to almost 
no result. And, lastly, the company can employ solicitors to use 
their personal efforts to secure applications. There are good reasons 
why the latter method is the only one that is ever really successful. 
Even among educated persons the thought of death is pushed from the 


mind. Unless he is really dying, no man expects to die. Even then, 
in most cases, the event seems far away. The very nature of man- 
kind prevents thoughts of personal death. And life insurance is in- 
teresting only to those who think they may die. It therefore follows 
that a certain inducement, brought by personal solicitation, must be 
made to obtain an application for life insurance. 

Granting, therefore, that life insurance must be sold by personal 
solicitation, it is necessary to obtain solicitors. Now these solicitors 
are not obtained in the same manner as workers in other lines. The 
life insurance solicitor is often created by accident or misfortune, or 
are men who, trained as salesmen in commercial business, are induced 
to try their hands at this work. They must be salesmen of a good 
order of merit to sell life insurance. And it is very seldom that men 
without preliminary training as salesmen succeed as_ solicitors. 
Nothing is so hard as to sell a man what he does not want. And most 
men do not want life insurance. 

We have therefore seen that the business must be obtained by 
personal solicitation, and that a company must have solicitors. If 
the company takes upon itself the search for, and training of, so- 
licitors, it must have men to do the work. And as this effort is not 
to be confined to the home city of the company, it must have repre- 
sentatives in many parts of the country wherein it desires to obtain 
business. It may, it is true, have men who visit localities away from 
the home office and do not reside there. But this can never be very 
satisfactory. Men who live in a place will know the local conditions 
far better than a visitor. And knowledge of local available material 
from which solicitors can be trained counts for everything. From 
this it follows that the general agent must live in the locality from 
which the company wishes to get business. 


THE METHOD oF COMPENSATION. 


Taking all that has been said into account, we are now ready to 
consider the method by which the solicitor and the general agen’ are 
to be paid. 

The experience of mankind through the centuries has determined 
how the producer is to be compensated. The farmer, even when he 
rents a farm, is paid by the community in proportion to what he pro- 
duces. If you owned a farm you would never dream of paying the 
farmer a salary; you would have him work the farm “on shares.” No 
writer of fiction is paid a fixed stipend per week or month. Every- 
where and in all lines of human toil, the producer, when by conditions 
he is not under the eye of a master, is paid in proportion to what he 
produces. Now by the very nature of the work, the solicitor is not 
under the eye of his superior. It is out of regular “office hours” that 
a solicitor frequently makes an acquaintance that will sometime be- 
come an applicant. He meets a neighbor at a social gathering, im- 
pressing his personality he eventually secures an application. He is 
an original producer. The experience of mankind has determined 
how he should be paid. He should be paid a commission, and nothing 
more, if we would make the best use of his abilities. Any other 
method of compensation, being contrary to the accumulated knowl- 
edge of mankind will be costly, and in the end will injure the so- 
licitor as a productive worker. Even if we should admit that a sal- 
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aried arrangement is the best, how is it possible to agree as to the 
amount to be fixed as a salary? If the salary is based upon a certain 
volume of business, it is really a commission and nothing else. If it 
is a salary, pure and simple, then the agent or the company will be 
dissatisfied. If the agent really earns more than his salary, he will, 
in the end, either leave the company or induce it to pay him more; 
which increase may never be again earned. If the company, at the 
start, pays him more than he earns, it will be dissatisfied and his actual 
productive power will be injured; for nothing injures a worker more 
than to receive what he does not earn. 

As to the general agent, he, too, is an original producer, and cannot 
be under the eye of his superiors. In the by-ways and hedges, at all 
hours of day, and even at night, he is looking for solicitors. A chance 
meeting on a fishing trip may be the means of introducing him to the 
man he wants. No one can tell just how he is to go to work to gain 
solicitors. No rules can make him succeed, and to no one can he 
charge a failure. He must be for and by himself the final authority as 
to whom he will or will not employ. Unless he has this responsibility, 
he can justly throw the burden of his failure on others. He must 
handle his own money, if it is to be handled with that degree of skill 
which will bring business economically to his company. As in the case 
of the solicitor, he or the company will be dissatisfied if he is paid a 
salary. 

To sum the whole matter: The production of applications for life 
insurance should be paid for in the same manner as other original pro- 
ductions are paid for. The general agent and the solicitor should be 
paid a commission on what they produce. They should receive their 
share and nothing more. The farm of life insurance can be worked 
in no other manner, and nothing will so tend to decrease the crops 
than to pay a fixed compensation to those toiling in the fields. 





“Cheap life insurance” is the insurance that, when age comes or 
death knocks at the door, has nothing to pay and nothing to say to the 
summons but charity for the family and insolvency for the estate. It 
is men who know nothing and do not try to know anything about the 
business of life insurance who fill the world with the most vociferous 
harangues about “cheap life insurance.” 





PUTTING COMPETITORS TO WORK. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


Fearing that my personal experiences and the illustrations drawn 
from them might come to have a kind of sameness, I drew one of our 
agents aside the other day and asked him to describe the most interest- 
ing struggle he had ever had to secure an application. 

“T can give you a dandy,” he said, “but it would not help anyone but 
an agent of this company.” 

“Never mind,” I replied, “tell the story and I will undertake to 
draw some general lessons from it.” 

“The most exciting adventure I ever had,” he began, “was with the 
president of the National Bank. I managed to get into his 
cage one day and ran over a few documents and a statement with 
him. He was not particularly agitated by the facts I brought out, 
but manifested an encouraging interest under the circumstances. He 
invited me to call again, and as he already carried a policy in my com- 
pany and was a man who could not be hurried, I decided that I would 
postpone trying to write the application. Two or three weeks passed 
and I called again. We went over some more documents and he 
gave me the same attention and treated me with his customary 
courtesy; but he had not grown any and again he suggested that I 
call later. Again I decided to possess my soul in patience. More time 
passed and I interviewed him once again. It was practically a repeti- 
tion of the first two interviews. His interest in life insurance reached 
a certain point and then remained stationary. I grew a bit reckless 
and determined to hasten the process or destroy it. 

“Mr. President, I demanded, what’s the trouble here? We are 
making no progress at all. Now are we just killing time or talking 
business? If you don’t want any more insurance just now, say so, and 
if you are serious, tell me why we make no headway.” 

“Well, Mr. Patson,’ he replied, ‘I haven’t exactly decided, but I 
think I will take another policy. First, however, I want to make a 
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few investigations in my own way and then I will let you know my 
decision. Call again in three or four weeks.’ 

“Generally no insurance agent expects more definite encourage- 
ment than this, and I allowed him to have his way. In about thirty 
days I appeared at his office again, but he had done nothing. The in- 
vestigations were still to be undertaken, and again I was able to re- 
strain my impatience. I waited another month and again approached 
him, but it was the same old story. This time I came near losing my 
temper and only controlled myself by a supreme effort. Was the man 
trifling with me or was he naturally slow? I determined to find out 
speedily. By a series of careful questions I learned the names of 
three companies that he would be most likely to wish to figure with 
and then I called upon an intimate friend. 

“ ‘Tones,’ I said, ‘will you do me a favor?’ 

“Sure I will, he replied. ‘What is it?’ 

““T want you to call up the agents of the Dash, the Blank and the 
Blankety-Blank companies and tell them that the president of the —— 
National Bank is going to take out a $10,000 policy.’ 

“Man alive, they will go right after him won’t they? 

“‘Of course they will. That’s what I want them to do. You see 
he pretends that he wants to investigate these companies and I am 
going to make sure that he does. Do you grasp the situation? How- 
ever, don’t let me be known in the matter.’ 

“He followed my instructions and for the next week the president 
held daily receptions for insurance solicitors. My local competitors 
gave but a part of their time to soliciting and felt unable to handle a 
large case. They immediately telegraphed to headquarters for help 
and three State managers soon arrived upon the scene. The president 
was fairly bombarded with information and investigated until his 
brain reeled. He received a number of unique rebate propositions 
and might have gotten one year’s insurance for almost nothing, but 
when the investigations were about ended and I dropped around op- 
portunely he gave me his application in five minutes. He then told me 
about the seances which he had gone through with and informed me 
that I had the best company in the United States, and that he had 
arrived at this conclusion after having quietly investigated my com- 
pany for several months. I was a bit skeptical about his quiet in- 
vestigations, but did not show it. I thought it a good policy to ex- 
pose my stratagem, however, and he was surprised and greatly amused 
with my plan for making use of my competitors. He told me that I 
was the nerviest and most original solicitor that he had ever met, and 
of course I was pleased with the compliment.” 


CoMPETITION 1s Not DANGEROUS. 


In telling this story Patson’s satisfaction with himself and his com- 
pany was so great that it was impossible for him to understand how 
his example might be of benefit to other solicitors. Only an agent 
working for the “best” company could afford to invite such strenuous 
competition was his view of the matter, but as there are a great many 
“best” companies writing business throughout the United States, I see 
no objection to the plan on that score. Its greatest defect, if my ob- 
servation may be trusted, is that it is considerably in advance of 
present human nature. Most men, whether selling life insurance, 
raising cotton or refining oil, are victims of the superstition that com- 
petition is dangerous to the individual and should be avoided at all 
costs. A life insurance solicitor in particular, and perhaps I had better 
say that I mean almost the whole class of solicitors, would regard it 
as the wildest kind of folly to invite rival agents to join in a case. 
Under certain conditions it would be a mistake to invite competition. 
To use an expression which has become familiar in connection with 
all physical contests, competition when one is outclassed is folly. 
If age, energy and lack of experience permit me to jump no further 
than a distance of three feet, I should be an ass to try my skill or 
lack of it with the champion jumper of the country. If I weighed 
200 pounds it would be ridiculous for me to enter a running contest. 
If I have been soliciting for ten years and have never been able to 
report more than $100,000 in new business in a single year, I should 
have but little chance to win in competition with a half-million dollar 
writer, and before inviting such handicaps one should reserve a room 
in the poorhouse. Perhaps it is not in the interest: of clearness to 
refine words too much, but is there any real competition in an unequal 
struggle? I should say there is not, and I should be the last person 
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to invite handicaps, or even to accept them when I could not 
avoid them. If I worked for a small company only a-few years old, 
and some star writer for the giant companies undertook to capture 
my $5000 prospect, I believe I should withdraw at once in his favor. 
I believe that I have a good working knowledge of my limitations, and 
I would never enter into competition unless on something like equality 
with my competitor. 

Suppose, however, that I have often interviewed a prospect and 
have found him very much like a clod. He listens apathetically to my 
liveliest illustrations and is never stimulated to the point of asking a 
question. It seems almost impossible to interest him in life insur- 
ance, and in my most reckless building of air castles I find it difficult 
to look upon him as an asset. Would I risk losing anything if half a 
dozen competitors, say of my own class, took a sudden notion to at- 
tack him some day? Until I have tangible evidence that he is favor- 
able to me or my company he is anybody’s prospect, and so long as he 
is uninterested in life insurance, he is nobody’s prospect. Since I 
have taken pains to make myself, my company and my company’s con- 
tracts clear to him during a period of months or years is it not prob- 
able that if his lethargy is ever once broken I shall have an ad- 
vantage in spite of my competitors? In the case of such an apparently 
hopeless prospect, then, would it not be an admirable arrangement if 
myself and half a dozen competitors could agree upon a united as- 
sault? I am assuming now that my competitors are fair-minded and 
honorable men, and that they are not so much my superior in ability 
that I should have no hope of winning. In this kind of competition 
the arrangement might be that the solicitor who wrote the applica- 
tion should be entitled to the business, but if I were compelled to join 
frequently with my rivals, and it became apparent that one solicitor 
profited more than another by the co-operative plan, an arrange- 
ment could be made whereby the profits could be distributed. I 
happen to know of one manager whose company does not accept 
female risks. When he writes a woman, as he sometimes does, he 
exchanges with a friendly competitor who must give him a male risk 
in return. If agents of five or six different companies often co- 
operated together in the way I have described they could easily ex- 
change applications so that the profits would be nearly equal. 


PLANTING THE SEED OF CO-OPERATION. 

Of course I know that agency departments, managers and general 
agents, and even 99 out of every 100 ordinary solicitors are not as yet 
prepared for any such co-operative scheme. There are a few well- 
established companies that have age, experience or superior business 
ability working in their favor, and they will talk “the best” company 
and make their canvass without fear or favor for some hundreds of 
years yet, unless some radical changes should occur in social condi- 
tions; but I am writing this article to show how competition may be 
made helpful instead of injurious to insurance solicitors, and I need 
not be restrained because I am in advance of the times. Perhaps the 
seed I am sowing may strike a little patch of ground here or there 
and produce a harvest in the time to come. 

In any event, if any particular solicitor should find himself pos- 
sessed of the names of half a dozen almost hopeless prospects of the 
kind I have described I cannot see that it would be any violation of 
good morals if he should allow some discreet hint of his movements 
to reach his competitors so that he might have the help of their 
labors. 

That the kind of competition or co-operation that I have been writ- 
ing about is effective is so well-established as to be described in scien- 
tific text-books. Certain responses of the mind suggest that it is con- 
trolled by laws very similar to those that control matter. One man by 
great exertion can roll a piano along a smooth floor, but he cannot 
‘carry it up a flight of stairs. _Four men who are accustomed to lift- 
ing can get a piano up stairs, and six or eight men with a piece of 
machinery can make play out of the work. A man may easily resist 
the importunities of one solicitor when he will succumb to the suc- 
cessive attacks of five or six. In all large cities where sums of money 
are pledged for benevolent purposes by the so-called whirl-wind 
canvass, many men fall victims because the newspapers, the ministers, 
and an army of temporary solicitors are pleading for the cause. A 
psychologist has said, “Street hawkers often arrange themselves in 
a line on the sidewalk, and the passer often buys from the last one of 
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them, through the effect of the reiterated solicitation, what he refused 
to buy from the first in the row.” If common street fakirs are shrewd 
enough to turn competition to profit, the problem ought not to be 
difficult for intelligent life insurance solicitors. 





HINTS ON SEEING PROSPECTS. 


It is a good rule for a solicitor to rely on-his own unaided efforts 
as much as possible in overcoming the prospect’s objection to seeing 
him. Then when he does see him, he will understand that he has 
accomplished his object by sheer determination, and he will be likely 
to think well of his strength of purpose. The prospect may say to 
himself: “Here’s a young man who means business, and his pluck 
and perseverance are admirable.” Such an attitude is auspicious, and 
the chances are that he would rather think well of his proposition than 
to decide against it. 

* x * * * 

It is dangerous, besides being unprincipled, to use deception in ob- 
taining a hearing with a prospect. But an unlimited amount of nerve 
is permissible, and seldom gives offense if the man who uses it does 
not forget good manners. The man who never learned to discriminate 
between “nerve” and “brassiness” lacks the most essential quality in 
a salesman—common sense. 

Such a man, when he is told that he can not see a prospect, usually 
raises his voice and tries bullying the information clerk or office | 
boy—and their resentment makes them all the more determined in 
opposing him. Furthermore, he is likely to be overheard by someone 
in authority, and reported to the very man he wishes to see. 

* * * * * 

Agents who wait—and wait in prospect’s offices—for a chance to 
state their business can not be numbered among those who are suc- 
cesses, however exemplary their intentions may be. 

There is something for every man to do when he is denied admit- 
tance to a busy man’s sanctum besides indefinitely, futilely waiting. If 
he has a specific promise that at the end of a certain reasonable period 
of waiting he will be given an interview, that is a different matter. 

This refers to the times when the prospect gives no assurance that 
waiting will be worth while. At such times the solicitor who lets him- 
self be side-tracked on the visitor’s bench—there to remain an indefinite 
number of half hours, with a very lively probability that his prospect 
will overlook him altogether, or perhaps escape by a side door—is doing 
himself a rank injustice, and bringing disgrace to his calling. An 
aggressive man, and one no less tactful than he is aggressive, will find 
some way to bring his business to an immediate issue. There are 
innumerable ingenious ways of obtaining interviews when the prospect 
is reported to be busy, when he is manifestly indifferent and hedged 
around with employees whose business it is to keep the representative 
“at a distance.” 

* * * * * 

Several hundred years ago the poet Milton wrote a line of verse that 
has rung down through the ages: “They also serve who only stand 
and wait.” 

From an agent’s point of view this is almost funny. Where appli- 
cations are to be wrested away from competitors and wrung from 
dilatory prospects, there can be no “standing and waiting.” 

The man who “only stands and waits” seldom is in the business long. 

And yet there are a good many well-meaning men, sincerely believing 
that they are proper exemplars of their craft, who are more proficient 
in “standing and waiting” than they are when it comes to forcing their 
way into a prospect’s presence—to making him listen to their selling 
talk in spite of, his reluctance and crabbedness. 

At the end of a day they will tell, in all seriousness, that they had a 
strenuous day of it. Ask them how many applications they have taken 
and they will answer that, “of ‘course they didn’t: actually take any ap- 
plications, but that they called at any number of places—waited in- 
terminably for this prospect or that in order to obtain an interview— 
harangued innumerable functionaries with a view to impressing the 
latter with the urgency of their business. 

Ask them to tell whom they called on, and what they said to each, 
and what reason was given for not doing business, and they will say 
that, perhaps, 75 per cent of the prospects they called on “were too 
busy to see them.” 
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LIFE INSURANCE THE BEST TRUST DEPOSIT. 


When one of the largest and most popular trust companies was 
forced to suspend recently, because of the run’ made upon it by 
thousands of frightened depositors, among the fortunate ones who 
succeeded in withdrawing his money was a well dressed, prosperous 
looking man. As he folded the crisp bills and put them in his pocket, 
he remarked to an acquaintance: “This $10,000 is all that stands be- 
tween my daughters and abject poverty in case of my death.” In 
reply to inquiries he stated that he was formerly in a lucrative busi- 
ness and had acquired a competence. Through adverse circumstances 
he had lost his business and all of his fortune. He had been fortunate 
in securing employment, and by the utmost economy had saved $10,000 
for his two daughters. He expected to be able to support them com- 
fortably while he lived, and his savings would take care of them for 
a time, at least, after he was dead. Had he lost this through the fail- 
ure of the trust company he believed he would have gone crazy. How 
much better and more satisfactory. it would have been had he used his 
savings in purchasing life insurance in some trustworthy company. 
With a policy on his life he would have been spared all anxiety and 
worry for the future of his loved ones. He would have been pro- 
tected by the millions of assets owned by the company, and would 
have had no fears of its being subjected to a “run” by frightened 
patrons, or affected by financial disturbances in Wall Street or else- 
where. There is nothing so effectual in bringing peace of mind and 
satisfaction to its owner as a policy of life insurance. 





SECOND SUPPLEMENT TO THE HANDY GUIDE FOR 1907. 


New policy forms, premium rates and surrender values for a number 
of companies are included in the second supplement to the 1907 edition 
of The Handy Guide to Premium Rates, Applications and Policies, 
which has just been issued by The Spectator Company. This supple- 
ment gives the new premiums and policy form of the Equitable Life of 
Iowa, which went on a 3% per cent reserve basis October 21; the 
new rates and values on a 3 per cent basis of the Massachusetts 
Mutual, effective October 1; new rates of the Royal Union Mutual, 
and the Southwestern Life of Dallas, Tex., both of which companies 
are now on a 3% per cent basis, and a new policy form of the Illinois 
Life. This supplement brings up to date the variety of information 
found in The Handy Guide for 1907, and the first supplement thereto, 
and is needed by every active agent. Deliveries of the second supple- 
ment are now being made to subscribers to the annual set. Copies can 
be furnished to purchasers of The Handy Guide for 1907 at 25 cents 
each, or 75 cents for the three, the last of which will be issued early 
in January. The price of each supplement to non-subscribers to the 
current edition of The Handy Guide is 50 cents. All orders must be 
addressed to The Spectator Company, 135 William street, New York. 





COMING TO A DECISION. 


Recently several life agents, representing as many different com- 
panies, were working upon a prospect who was inclined to take out 
insurance, but who was uncertain which company to select. He could 
not go into all of them at once, and, as he had the highest regard for 
the ability and integrity of the several agents, he decided upon a 
novel plan. 

He had given audiences to them all, but he found difficulty in car- 
rying the different propositions in mind and in separating and arrang- 
ing them clearly enough to satisfy him in making a choice. 

So he proposed that, on a certain day and hour, all the agents 
should visit him, and one after another present his case in “open 
court,” he sitting as judge, to render his decision in favor of the 
agent who, as it appeared to him, had the best proposition and had 
made out the best case. This plan was carried out, and the decision 
was rendered in accordance with the provisions thereof. 











Widow—lIs that the wolf at the door? 

Daughter—No; it is the man with the life insurance money. 
Widow—Thank God. 

Daughter—And the insurance agent.—‘‘Life Insurance Sayings.”’ 
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HINTS TO LIFE AGENTS. 


Don’t talk too much—be brief and explicit. When you talk, talk at 
something and hit it. Pungent words cannot be resisted, and words are 
pungent in proportion to their fitness to the point. General remarks may 
convince a man, but they rarely cause him to act. After you have con- 
vinced a man, all your tact will be required to change his assent to ac- 
tion. Excessive hammering destroys the temper of the iron—if you talk 
too much you will lose your man. But your object is to securé the ap- 
plication and the premium. It is a nice point to discern when one has 
talked enough, but the successful agent does it, and herein lies one of 
the secrets of his power. Some of the best canvassers we know are not 
great talkers, but they know what to say, and how and when to say it. 

Get your candidate interested in the subject of life insurance. Let him 
ask questions. If you can make him lead off, you have secured half a 
succeSs already. Lead him while he thinks he is leading you. Com- 
pliment his sagacity. Excite his curiosity and make him want to see 
you again. Much of your success will depend upon interesting the man 
in yourself, your manner, and your company. Present an old subject in 
some new form. If you have a novel point, all the better; but keep up 
an interest, and keep your patron busy investigating, or else talking. 
He will act quicker on his own arguments than on yours. 

Avoid tedious figures and explanations. They confuse. They lead to 
postponement, to criticism, and lastly to inaction. The most success- 
ful agents figure but very little, and never except when called upon to 
do so. A call for figures is a motion for delay. It is a waste of time, 
and rarely accomplishes good. Men who wish them are usually per- 
sons who want to make a big paying investment, and cannot appreciate 
the cost of the annual risk of death. Life insurance is not a largely 
profitable investment. It can never be till men stop dying early in life. 

To show a man that he can make seven per cent on his money, and 
have his life insured besides, is to lie. Excessively favorable showings 
are detrimental to you and to your company. They create a presump- 
tion against you at once. Men must, on the average, pay in rather more 
than they will receive back again, else the company is rotten. Better 
impress your patron with the idea that he must pay for his insurance: 
it is valuable and worth all it costs. 

With every applicant, have an object. Avoid the confusion of the 
different plans. If you can judge of the circumstances of the party, select 
a plan for him which you think suitable, and press it. Introduce no other 
unless he calls for it, or else positively declines the one you have se- 
lected. One thing at a time is the winning idea. One plan at a time is 
enough. 

Don’t refer unnecessarily to other and rival companies—if questions are 
asked concerning them, answer them truthfully, and turn the inquirer’s 
attention as soon as you can to the matter in hand, which is for him 
to insure in your company. 

If you ask a man at random if he will take a policy of life insurance, 
he is sure to say no. The gate is always closed against the agent, and 
he must shake it and work on till it swings open. There is no alterna- 
tive. It will not do to be too violent; nevertheless, one must be vigor- 
ous, determined, and labor judiciously. You must create the demand you 
wish to supply; you must produce a sense of want, before you can sup- 
ply it; you must excite the feeling of desirableness and excellence before 
your services will be employed. You must bear not only the loaf of 
bread, but you must make the man hungry. 

Finish your work. If you have made a good impression, follow it up. 
It is not enough to make the party believe in life insurance—not enough 
to convince him that it is a good thing. It must be good for him. He 
must not only believe, but illustrate and realize. He must insure. It 
is your business to be efficient at this crisis. All preliminary work is 
nothing if you fail here. It matters not to you what one believes or 
thinks about life insurance. Your work is to make him insure. You 
are to get the application and the premium. This is your aim, and in it 
alone your success. Remember, that failure to get the premium is failure 
in all.—Travelers Agents Record. 
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THE DANGER OF SHORTENING A PROCESS. 


By a WESTERN AGENT. 


One of the greatest American vices, at least, and one which is 
especially likely to overtake a solicitor, is the lust for quick success. 
He has hardly become familiar with the technique of his calling and 
learned to write an application until he receives letters from his general 
agent and copies of letters from the agency department of his company 
urging him to strenuous exertions. “We must make a gain this year,” 
these letters declare, “and to do this everyone who carries a rate book 
must do his part. We are slightly behind just at present, and we must 
remove this handicap at once or it will grow larger. How much 
business will you guarantee for the month?” He is not permitted to 
be modest in his reply to such a letter, if he makes one. If he ex- 
presses a hope that he may write so many applications or thinks he may 
write a certain amount of business he is immediately informed that he 
has placed a psychological obstacle in his road, and that to remove it 
he must unqualifiedly promise himself and his superiors to write a 
definite amount. He may never reach the point of doing so, but these 
appeals continue to arrive and they have the effect of a goad: By-and- 
bye he begins to feel that he may interpret his company’s exhortations 
in the language of the Jew who gave his son some advice upon starting 
out in life: “Ikey,” urged the father, “get money. Get it honestly 
if you can, but get it.’ The company’s importunities and his own 
necessities ultimately incline him to feel that he should get business 
by any method so that he gets it. As a result, he becomes almost a 
monomaniac on the subject of writing applications. He forgets that 
he has any moral standard of his own. to respect, forgets that he owes 
any duty to society, that life insurance serves any high purpose, and 
his ruling passion is to obtain signatures on the dotted line. Rebates, 
extravagant estimates, special dividends, twisting and misrepresenta- 
tion by inuendoes and vagueness of statement become as nothing to 
him. Anything that will hasten the maturity of applications, so long 
as it is not illegal, will be received by him with a hearty welcome and 
without close scrutiny. 

Of course, the preceding statements do not apply universally. There 
are large numbers of painstaking and conscientious solicitors, and it 
would be difficult to say how large a per cent of professional life 
insurance men have fallen a victim to the spirit of the times and get 
their business by careless methods. It would be useless to denounce 
these men as immoral, and this article is written to show that such 
methods are followed at a cost, and that they do not pay. If anyone 
hails from that skeptical Western State known as Missouri, he may 
possess his soul in patience while he is “shown.” 

A very slight study of the universe reveals the fact that every pro- 
cess requires time. It is asserted as a probability that a million years 
elapsed between the time that the first spark of intellect appeared in 
man and the time when he could write history and preserve records. 
The attempt to shorten any natural process is usually disastrous. The 
gambler tries to shorten the ordinary normal process of obtaining 
money. Grant that he loves the excitement and that he plays as 
fiercely when he is losing as when he is winning, it yet remains that 


he will not play without something is at stake. Upon some “lucky” 
occasion, as he would describe it, he may win $10,000 in one night, a 
sum which he is incapable of earning by legitimate talents in twenty 
years. He has shortened the process of earning money until it bears 
not the slightest resemblance to ordinary cause and effect and is on a 
par with the miraculous. He has done this in a world of law, of regu- 
lar processes which require time for their completion, and he has ac- 
complished it with a quality of intellect which would not arouse the 
envy of a child ten years old. With no normal tastes or talents, with 
no patience to get through with time, what is left to the victim of such 
an appetite but to keep up the frenzy of gambling? Ifthe winnings 
of one hour may supply his necessities for a year can he ever again 
submit to the laborious routine of eight hours a day? 

Stealing and drinking are merely attempts to shorten natural pro- 
cesses. Legitimate success produces an elation of mind that is equiva- 
lent to intoxication; but it cannot be achieved every day and it cannot 
be forced. The drunkard and the thief cannot wait for it but must 
induce it artificially, and they have nothing to live for but abnormal 
excitement and beastly stupefaction. 


CoNVINCE THE Prospect oF His NEEp. 


The attempt to hurry a man into applying for life insurance by the 
promise of a bribe, by appealing to his inexperience or credulity, or by 
extravagant promises when he has but little knowledge of what he is 
buying or direct interest in it, is an attempt to shorten a process. 
Almost any man is surrounded by conditions which justify more or 
less life insurance.” The function of the agent is to show what life 
insurance is and to convince the prospect that his needs demand it. 
How many do this in one interview or in twenty, in one hour or in one 
year, but it cannot be said that he has sold life insurance if he has not 
convinced the prospect and made it clear to him as to what he is 
buying. Just as some men keep themselves perpetually entangled 
because of an excess of generosity, .so it is that some men have a 
fondness for praise and can be flattered into joining almost any enter- 
prise. With either weakness a man may be a good subject for life 
insurance, but he ought to be solicited and convinced by reasons rather 
than entrapped through his failing. He may be so hopelessly ignorant 
of investments as to yield upon the mere mention of the word 
“bargain,” or be inveigled by a wild estimate. In either event, he does 
not know what he is doing, and unless he acts upon the clearest under- 
standing of which he is capable, he wrongs himself and the agent by 
signing an application. 

But the greatest injury which follows the method of obtaining ap- 
plications without due process falls upon the agent. Many persons 
who take insurance for foolish reasons or no reasons, or through the 
promise of impossible profits, ultimately learn by experience that they 
have bought something that is good and useful and they have their 
compensation; but the agent who secures his applications by the 
quickest method, by any method or no method, is following the hand- 
to-mouth principle, and he will be fortunate if he is not ultimately 
compelled to give up his calling. By his plan, if such it may be called, 
he not only never plants any seed from which to expect a harvest of 
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applications, but his very manner of obtaining applications unfits him 
for the normal and usual methods. If he obtains his business largely 
by rebates, by inducements, by questionable devices and quick pro- 
cesses, he will presently find it intolerable to go through the normal 
routine. Suppose that he is working for a company that in all 
essential features is as good as the best, and he is not hampered by 
lack of legitimate and forcible arguments with which to convince his 
prospect; but he chooses the quick process, the cut-rate method. He 
hears of a prospect who is considering a $50,000 policy and who is 
favorably inclined toward his company. Compelled by a slavery to 
his own practices and weakness he must scramble to write the applica- 
tion before a competitor appears. He cannot talk investment, pro- 
tection against injury, bankruptcy, old age or death, but must imme- 
diately blurt out: “Well, business is business; you know your own 
affairs, you know what life insurance is, you know my company and 
you know me. This policy will cost you twenty-five cents on the 
dollar, so let’s write the application and get through with it as quickly 
as possible.” It is done, and in some cases he receives one or two 
hundred dollars for his work. Instead of being willing to exert a little 
energy during one, two or three interviews, he is willing to sacrifice 
from five hundred to one thousand dollars in commissions. He has not 
written an application in two or three months in spite of his quick 
process, and his desire to have “something doing” can no longer be 
restrained. Like any other habit, the habit of shortening processes 
grows upon him, and at last he is incapable of returning to regular 
processes. It is a well-known fact that many men can sell bargains and 
schemes who simply cannot sell staple goods in the ordinary way. 
NorMAL Process Stow But Swre. 

The normal process is slow but it is always sure, and it is the most 
rapid in the end. The solicitor who has put his head, his conscience 
and his energy into every application that he has written has finally a 
list of policyholders who have taken insurance because it is insurance. 
They have experienced its merits, and they are not only a passive but 
an active advertisement for him. They will put in a plea for him and 
his company upon every occasion, and will be like so many disinterested 
solicitors at work for him. He will then reap the harvest from the seed 
sown long ago. The normal process is the only safe and profitable pro- 
cess to follow in the end, and the solicitor who never knows where the 
next application is coming from had better consider if he is not trying 
to reap before he sows. 





The agent should know the value of a good personal appearance; do 
not think that any detail of your attire will escape notice. 


HAVE CONFIDENCE IN YOURSELF. 

How many agents fail because they do not recognize the value of 
self-advertisement? This does not mean that a man should be a 
boaster. Indeed, there is a great difference between letting the world 
know the value of one’s services and claiming qualities that one does 
not possess. 

Just as a merchant or manufacturer who misrepresents his goods, 
soon gets a bad reputation for truth and veracity, and with it a loss 
of prestige, which finally lands him in the bankruptcy court, so does 
the life insurance agent who misrepresents his ability, either to him- 
self or to others, when trying to obtain an application, fail to impress 
the prospect favorably. 
the first rule 
of successful advertising is just as applicable to life insurance as to 
a brand of soap. When the agent presents his case he should not be 
afraid to utilize his own ideas; 


“Tf you have anything good let the public know it,” 


for if they are good they will impress 
The agent should not be bold or “fresh,” but he should 
stand up like a man and look the world straight in the eye. Let the 
prospect he is trying to impress see that he recognizes the fact that 


the prospect. 


he, the agent, has a place in this world, and that he is not going to be 
cheated out of it. 

A case in point which will illustrate: A young man was employed 
on the road by a small concern, but he did so well that he attracted 
the attention of the sales manager of a much larger house. He was 
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asked to call on this gentleman and the manager made what he con- 
sidered a liberal offer for his services. The young salesman, figura- 
tively speaking, gave the laugh to the offer and demanded a sum which 
took the sales manager’s breath away, almost. 

“Why, that is more than some of our first-class men are getting,” 
he said. ; 

“IT am a first-tlass man,’ retorted the young man. “That was 
proven by your making me an offer at all. If I can sell goods well 
enough for a small firm to attract your attention, I can sell goods 
backed by the prestige of your house, in a way that will make me 
worth what I ask. I know that I have the ability to do it and all I 
want is the chance.” 

Every man should be his own “booster” and should see that he is 
well fortified. But avoid making too much noise about it. It may 
attract attention to your shortcomings as well as to your abilities. 





THE STIMULATION OF SUCCESS. 


“A well-known literary man, whose name is familiar to magazine 
readers, tells me that nothing so aids in his success as meeting and 
associating with other and successful writers,” said a life agent 
recently. 

“Tt is always an inspiration to me,” said the literary man, “to con- 
verse with other writers, hear them tell what they are doing, and how 
they are marketing their work, Almost invariably I go home with 
renewed enthusiasm, and usually I turn off several pieces of work that 
find ready acceptance. It may be that I have had to force myself to. 
work, for weeks, with indifferent results in every way; but after an 
evening with another author, I seem to take new life and my brain 
works clearer. I don’t exactly understand how it is, unless I am so 
constituted that I need just this sort of stimulation.” 

“And I have exactly the same experience,” continued the life agent. 
“Association with other agents always puts new life into me; and after 
lunch, or an evening with a contemporary solicitor, I am almost sure 
to secure several applications. Somehow I seem to go at the work in 
a different way, with a sort.of optimism which I cannot explain. 

“T think I am so constituted that I need the stimulation of success, 
either that of someone else in my line, or of myself. I find that secur- 
ing an application has the same effect upon me, and it is almost an 
invariable rule that, after a period of non-success, if I secure an ap- 
plication, I go at it with a different sort of determination, a sort of 
elation which is begotten of success and which begets success.” 





Above all things persistent application is necessary to success in 
life insurance. 





CHEAP STOCKS VS. LIFE INSURANCE, 


A popular and widely circulated weekly journal devoted a long 
article, in a recent issue, to the discussion of taxable and non-taxable 
stocks and bonds—one of the most intricate subjects known in con- 
nection with investments. 

This treatise was written for the information and guidance of people 
in the investment of their savings. All of the stocks mentioned were 
gilt-edged, and all of the bonds were municipal and State, bearing a 
low rate of interest. The class of investors to which the article was 
directed is composed of the people who draw their savings from savings 
banks and buy cheap, twenty-five-cent stocks advertised by unscrupu- 
lous promoters in the daily papers. 

This reputable publication would have been doing a much more 
charitable and creditable service to its readers if it had directed their 
attention to the best forms of life insurance with the best companies, 
thereby pointing out investments which not only yield the largest 
returns but which afford absolute protection, a short-cut to acquiring an 
adequate estate, and which are in all States non-taxable to the owners. 





Make friends of those whom you call upon, and do not hesitate to 
call them by name if you know it; that is, surname, but be very guarded 
about getting familiar with given names. 
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PARTICIPATING AND NON-PARTICIPATING BUSINESS. 


Owing to the enactment of laws in a number of States forbidding 
a life insurance company to transact both participating and non- 
participating insurance, some interest attaches to the volume of each 
class now in force. In the annual statements for 1906 the companies 
were required to show the amount of business in force on each plan, 
and the accompanying table has been made up from the reports. The 
business of the industrial companies is omitted, as a separation of 
ordinary from industrial business was not made, except in the case of 
the John Hancock, whose insurarices are all participating. Only a 
fraction over eight per cent of the total business shown here is non- 
participating : 


_Partic IPATING AND » Now- Partic IPATING INSURANCE IN Force. 

















| } " 
NAME OF COMPANY. | Participating Rank. Non= —" | Rank. 
| $ $ 

#£tna Life. . bare a ae a Soe ye Spates 225,040,666 7 36,322,318 8 
American Central....... Se. cituns 19,301,570 40 24,000 49 
American of Iowa..............-. .| 3,210,725 61 463 51 
Baltimore Life. . oe 2,108,806 62 PE eR iS 
Bankers of Nebraska..... , peat 19,038,297 41 257,500 39 
Bankers of New York.......... . 14,138,793 48 239,761 40 
Bankers Reserve........ LEE earl 14,703,222 45 ot ad ia 
ee) 65, 110,667 25 - foe: 

Cohtral OF Tawa... ccc ces ece ee oa] 1G Are tert SO bn out ooeaeak 
EEE oe is sole ice dca cones 17,277,250 | 43 ook ott : 
Pe OS ee ee 3,350,680 59 257,500 39 
Connecticut General.......... 13,981,527 49 19,683,569 11 
Connecticut Mutual....... a oo 159,528,132 13 12,173,024 16 
Des Moines Life........ ary cee 24,027,684 | 34 25,500 48 
Equitable of New York........ x35 1,277,776,548 | 3 95,222,373 3 
ee OND 0 See nee 30,151,944 | 31 722,375 33 
A Se a aE ee er ae 13,421,202 | 50 780,387 31 
Fidelity Mutual... . BR ee 118,143,518 | 15 a 
2 CRS Coc ier et e 29,103,326 | 32 4,361,724 25 
Germania Life........ Aten RS 105,087,086 | 17 8,123,855 20 
Guaranty Mutual....... ete 1,834,110 | 63 61,000 46 
Hartford Life. . A UD eae ees 10,752,207 | 52 46,300,478 7 
Home Life. . eee Meche are 76,369,768 | 22 9,743,791 18 
War Eile on ae 38,928,323 28 4,496,523 24 
Inter-State........ St a reels et 9,710,859 | 54 103,500 43 
John Hancock . ae kes AT 167,069,389 | Re ca S34 es 
Life Association. . Te AP 3,276,647 | 60 97,500 44 
pO SS a a 65,478,566 24 8,928,895 19 
een ree 8,067,476 | 56 929,027 30 
Massachusetts Mutual.....:........ | 202,496,761 | 8 on 
Michigan Mutual ................. 22,698,079 | 36 27,042,005 9 
Minnesota Mutual................. 21,545,432 37 960,517 29 
Missouri State........ Sete ge ae 14,500,670 | 47 621,567 35 
Mutual Benefit. . eR ee 394,232,547 | 6 17,886,717 12 
Mutual of New York........ Kaas 1,439,965,121 | 2 77,292,059 4 
Mutual Reserve. . ew 21,443,187 38 58,964,233 5 
National of United States........... 33,387,258 30 13,048,808 15 
National of Vermont...........-...| 122,327,142 14 26,470,645 | 10 
New England.. HAG, Steed cara 173,396,203 | BR pO ASSES : 
New York Life........ ceccceeee sf? LOONG86033 1 127,971,685 | 2 
Northwestern Mutual. . : 806,383,884 | 4 496,125 36 
Northwestern National. . savas Sat 7,782,238 57 53,355 47 
Pacific Mutual. . Peers rer see 82,009,546 19 15,059,874 13 
Penn Mutual.......... sist 396,319,522 5 * 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust. wiule &3 28,255,232 | 33 2,222,851 27 
Philadelphia Life. . Sree a 17,439,516 42 wt f 
Phoenix Mutual. . Lath ire tee 87,160,561 18 11,926,316 17 
Postal Life........-.. hic oh eee 838,500 66 eibioies 42 
Presbyterian Ministers. . . br aapabote 11,311,352 51 me 
Provident Life and Trust..... ies 182,601,367 | 10 78,000 45 
Provident Savings. .. “a ek 79,689,017 21 14, S41 — 14 
Register Life and Annuity. idles 4,942,066 58 550 50 
Reliance Life. hse pace Donk bas 9,216,396 55 pA 689°3 52 322 | 28 
Reserve Loan:. Sey ye eee 14,631,621 46 : | 
WRI Sno oi oxs! esis, Sotho wo aches. af 15,811,810 44 235,229 | 41 
Lo ok a ee rr ee 1,259,756 65 8,071,131 | 21 
Security Mutual. . ly oS ol p al 51,042,299 27 , : 
CG 2, ee ae s% 80,290,360 20 757,500 | 32 
State Mutual (Massachusetts). . a3 114,003,913 16 4, ey 267 | 2% 
State Mutual ene Pine , 23,891,180 35 1,000 37 
Travelers. . age WE a orc bia ees 20,839,196 39 145, 306 347 | 1 
Union Central ee Meetdus 189,198,214 9 52,943,501 | 6 
Union Mutual....... be Ge 66,989,970 23 295,000 | 38 
United States. .... Re Pes 34,129,562 29 3,166,575 26 
Washington...... B33, m7, 54,934,094 26 6,098,189 | 22 

Totals... 268: Rete Tee ” 9,275 5,162,704 | 868,288,883 





ADDITIONAL INSURANCE TO COVER LOANS. 

A policyholder in one of the old conservative companies recently 
applied for a loan of $1200 upon his policy, although the latter con- 
tained no provision for loans. Notwithstanding the fact that the 
application was made during the recent period of financial stress, the 
request was granted. The general agent wrote the insured that a check 
for the amount desired was awaiting him, and requested him to call 
for it. When the insured arrived the general agent suggested that he 
should take term insurance to cover the amount of the loan, so that 
in the event of his death before payment of the loan, his family would 
not suffer thereby. The insured saw the excellence of the hint and 
promptly applied for the insurance. 
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SAVING A COMPELLING FEATURE. 


An agent recently told the writer about a client of his who, in 
discussing the present era of high prices and the cost of living, made 
the statement that during the past year he would not have been able 
to save a cent had it not been for the insurance that he carries. It has 
taken all his income to meet the increasing demands upon him, yet 
he kept up his insurance—something like $10,000—paying the premiums 
regularly. Without his insurance he would have saved nothing, for 
what he paid in premiums would have gone the way of all the rest 
of his limited income. ‘ 

It is the compelling feature of life insurance which has kept this 
man in independence, so far as the future goes, and his mind at ease; 
and so it is with thousands of other men who owe their future and 
that of their families to the incomparable system of life insurance as a 
means of saving and a safe form of investment. 





SOME FORTHCOMING CHANGES. 


On January 1 the Home Life of New York will go on a three per 
cent reserve basis for new business, as also will the New England 
Mutual of Boston and the State Mutual of Worcester, Mass. On 
the same date the Columbian National of Boston will operate ex- 
clusively on a non-participating basis. 





POLICY LOANS IN DEMAND. 


One day last week The New York Tribune devoted nearly a column 
to the subject of loans by life insurance companies on their policies, 
using the following headlines: Big Insurance Loans; Policyholders 
Aided; Many Saved From Ruin by Millions at Five Per Cent. We 
reprint the article herewith, having corrected its errors in technology: 


Interesting indications of how farreaching and how keen the need for 
ready money has been recently are to be found in the operations of the 
loan departments of the life insurance companies, particularly the 
large ones. 

The value of a life insurance policy as an asset on which money can 
be raised quickly was never before so fully realized nor so largely taken 
advantage of as in the financial stringency which has not altogether 
passed away. In the last,four weeks the insurance companies have lent 
millions of dollars on policies to men unable to raise money in any other 
way; and these loans, made at five per cent, would have cost, the bor- 
rower, even on gilt-edged security, much more in the open market, 
while the companies could have obtained a better return on their money 
by investing it in other ways. 

Many men, by their ability to get through a policy a loan of a few 
hundreds, or a few thousands, or many thousands, as the case may have 
been, have thereby been able to protect investments and savings of 
years and keep from financial ruin. 

A significant fact about the records of the loan departments is that 
many men of large means have been borrowers, not infrequently up to 
the full loan value of their policies. One of the advantages of such 
loans is that they can be made quickly if the policy is in good stand- 
ing. There are few policies issued by the large companies now which 
do not provide that the holder can borrow money on demand in ac- 
cordance with a scale which is given in the policy. 

One of the features of the present money stringency is that it has 
affected most heavily men of large means who have had their money 
tied up in large enterprises from which they could not realize at once. 
One man who came to an officer of a big company to borrow to the 
limit on one of the largest policies issued said he was worth $500,000, 
but could not raise a cent except on his life insurance. The Governor 
of an Eastern State, a man of wealth, has just called for a large loan on 
his policies. 

The largest loan made, so far as known, was one of $90,000. The same 
company made a loan of $75,000, two loans of $60,000 each, and several 
of $50,000. The largest loan made on a single policy by another company 
was about $65,000, but a number of loans of $50,000 have been made by 
different companies. Loans of $25,000 have not been at ail infrequent. 

Most of the companies have largely increased their total number of 
loans in the last few weeks in comparison with similar periods before, 
but the one exception to this proves conclusively that the borrowing 
recently has been by men of large means, men who are carrying large 
policies. In this company the total number of loans for October were 
less than for September, but the total amount borrowed increased in 
the month by $1,100,000. The total amount of policy loans carried on 
November 1 was $63,000,000, many of which had been carried for some 
years. In the last year the company has increased its policy loans by 
$8,000,000 or $9,000,000. 

Policy loans had been gradually increasing for several months up to 
the time of the suspension of the Knickerbocker Trust Company, but 
after that they took a sudden jump. In the week of this occurrence one 
company made 790 loans, aggregating $900,000. The following week it 
made 883 loans, aggregating $1,090,000. Last week the number began to 
drop off, and only 716 loans were made, aggregating $796,000; but it was 
a short week, the election cutting out a business day. While a year ago 
the company was getting only seventy-five or eighty applications for 
loans in a day, the applications have numbered from 150 to 175 a day 
in the last few weeks. 

The extraordinary increase in the loan applications has pushed the 
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loan departments so hard that in one company they have had to draft 
clerks from other departments and work at night. Ordinarily when a 
man made a formal application for a loan in the morning, he was able 
to come around and get his check in the afternoon. On account of the 
great number of applications some of the applicants have had to wait 
longer than that for their money. Some of them, large policyholders in 
need of money at once, have asked that their loans be put through first, 
but every application has taken its proper turn. That the making of 
such loans is of the greatest benefit to the holder of a policy has been 
proved in the last few weeks. Probably the great majority of policy- 
holders never realized before what a valuable asset they had for the 
raising of money in times of emergency. As a rule, in the past, the 
benefits of the loan clause have been taken advantage of largely by men 
of small means or of moderate means whose circumstances for some 
reason or other had been reduced. Recently, however, men rated 
broadly as of large fortune have turned to their policies for ready 
money. 

The terms on which loans are made are nearly uniform in the large 
companies. The amount of the loan that may be obtained is based on 
what is known as the cash surrender value—that is, what the policy is 
actually worth to the company and what the company would pay in 
cash to the policyholder if he wished to give it up. In broad terms, it 
amounts to the cash reserve held against the policy. This, of course, 
varies according to the kind of policy, the age at which it was taken out 
and the time it has run. Take, for example, a twenty-payment life, 
one of the most popular forms of policy. On a policy for $100,000, taken 
out nine years ago at the age of thirty-five, the holder would have paid 
$33,600 in premiums. He would be able to borrow on this policy about 
$18,000. Of course, on a renewable term policy, which is one of the 
cheapest, where a great part of the premium is used in the actual in- 
surance, the reserve and the loan obtained would be smaller. 





FHE LOCAL AGENT. 


The following are extracts from an address by Sidney A. Foster, sec- 
retary of the Royal Union Mutual Life of Des Moines, at a convention 
of representatives of the company: 


I wish to call your attention very seriously to what is termed the 
“local agent.’’ You spend your money and your time to find in each 
community an available man to represent the company. You urge and 
you coach him, and you finally succeed in making a contract—a generous 
contract—such an one as you know, if the local man will give attention 
with energy and industry, he can make better wages every week than 
he has before made in a month. Sometimes I think you offer too much; 
in your desire for business, you give all there is in it. The contract is 
approved by the company, and the expense of an official certificate and 
supplies is borne by the company; this, added to your own expense, 
makes a considerable item. 

Now, what do you get for it? In most instances, negléct and in- 
difference—nothing. Then, after writing and.urging action, you con- 
clude to make a personal visit, at your own personal expense for rail- 
way and hotels. The local agent scratches his head, and then tries to 
think of someone to interview. In a majority of times, he has not done 
a bit of canvassing, until he sees you arrive in town; then, instead of 
taking you to a prospect that he is reasonably sure of securing, he 
steers you up against the man he dare not solicit; you do the work, and, 
if successful, give the local agent the commission, hoping it will spur 
him to action. You leave town while he is full of promises, but in most 
instances, the local agent goes to sleep again and awakens not until 
your next appearance. You do all the work, and, with the company, pay 
all the expenses, while the local agent gets all the profits. 

I have sometimes written letters to these “local agents,” enclosing a 
stamped envelope for reply to the home office, and many times had no 
response whatever. 

Now, gentlemen, this must in some way cease. If, on a trial, the 
local man will not do some hustling, show within thirty days some evi- 
dence of the wisdom of your designation in naming him to represent the 
company in the local community, you must take up his supplies, and the 
local man must admit himself a failure—not because he lacked the 
ability, but because he lacked the industry. 

This leads me to another point to consider and commend to you. It 
is not the company that sells the insurance, but it is the man who carries 
the rate book and uses it with energy and enthusiasm. It’s the 
ma ee" > 

Sometimes the man sells an article that is way below the standard; 
he goes through a community like a prairie fire—takes everything in 
sight. It is the man. He may have nothing good to the purchaser, but 
he makes the purchaser believe, by his personality and by his in- 
dustry, in himself, instead of the article offered for sale. He goes at 
his work with ginger—a confidence that makes the purchaser feel satis- 
fied, and pounds away and wins. He sells shoddy at higher than broad- 
cloth prices. Why? Because he works. with but one aim in view— 
success. This class of men get bigger pay for selling a shoddy article, 
than you can get for the real stuff, because the money he collects is not 
put into the quality of the goods, but goes to compensate the sale. Cer- 
tainly, if it goes fnto the expense of the sajJe, it cannot go into the 
quality of the article sold. This man is sometimes called a ‘‘fakir’’ and 
his article called a fraud, after the sale is made, and it is too often the 
ease that people who have been faked by the energy of the smooth- 
spoken salesman, declare against all salesmen in the same line. 

When this is the case, it is for you to insist persistently on an oppor- 
tunity to show your credentials of good faith, good conduct and square 
dealing—not with the expectation of immediate results, but to over- 
come a prejudice, based upon a former deception, and right yourself in 
the eyes of those who have been deceived. Later, this will bear fruit. 
Do not do this by attacking the ‘‘fake,’”’ for that condemns the intelli- 
gence and judgment of the one deceived; but you can show the su- 
periority of your own plans, methods and management, and the plans, 
methods and management of your own company. 

I will say this: There are just as honest, upright and reliable men 
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selling life insurance, as can be found among bankers, merchants, 
lawyers or doctors. The first and final ambition of man is to find em- 
ployment—employment that is remunerative; work—work that is re- 
munerative, and gives the best return for the effort made. No field offers 
to-day a better opportunity for employment and success than the life 
insurance field affords. It is not the field, however, for the drone, nor 
the lazy man. It is a field of work—hard work. It is a highly honorable 
calling. It is delivering to every purchaser a deed to an estate in fee 
simple—a warranty, flawless deed. It is not speculation—it is property; 
the amount is fixed entirely by the determination of the purchaser, but 
its value is not possible to discount nor is it possible for it to fluctuate. 

The thing you wish to possess is the ability to increase your sales. 
To sell any article that is good, you must know its worth and value in 
yourself and for yourself. Consider the adaptability of the article to the 
one to whom you would sell it, and give every man a square deal. You 
are dealing with men who know nothing of the business, except in the 
most general way. You must know the value of your article; you must 
appreciate the value of your own time and the value of the time given 
you for an interview. Go directly to the point—the great point—that to 
every man you sell, his estate is increased by the amount of the face 
value of the policy, and sooner or later the company must redeem the 
policy in cash. 


A VICIOUS AND MISLEADING CIRCULAR. 


An agent of a prominent life insurance company has had the audacity 
to issue over his own signature the following wilfully misleading 
circular: 


Have you seen the New York standard policy as issued by the 
Life Insurance Company? Why pay over.$50 per thousand for a twenty- 
year endowment policy, age thirty-five, when you can get a twenty- 
year renewable term policy for $17.17, with a dividend each year, 
making it still cheaper? Figure out the difference in cost for twenty 
years. A $10,000 policy at $515, or a $10,000 policy at $171.70; a saving 
for one year of $343.30; saving in cost for twenty years, $6866. 

The premium each year will also be lessened by the amount of the 
annual dividend. And all this in a thoroughly trustworthy company; 
one of the few to come through the ordeal of the Hughes investigating 
committee without a blemish. 

This must appeal to you. ‘‘Figures do not lie.’’ 
tached coupon and return to 

Comment upon such a circular is superfluous. The attention of the 
company has been called to it and the agent has doubtless had a lecture 


on the folly of misrepresentation. 








Kindly fill out the at- 





THE ADVANTAGES OF YOUR PROFESSION. 


It is an undisputed fact that a man’s obligations begin at his own 
fireside, that he must give first consideration to his family. The re- 
sponsibilities which bear hardest upon a married man emanate from the 
home. This is the doctrine which is preached by you insurance men in 
your daily work. Why not, therefore, apply the same argument to your- 
self? If the incentive to labor gets its greatest impulse from the home, 
we want you to make note of the great advantage which you have over 
other men who are not able to increase the income so as to increase 
the provisions for the home. 

The man who keeps a store cannot create a larger demand for his goods 
excepting, perhaps, by advertising more extensively, or by a more lavish 
display of the goods for sale, or a reduction in the price of goods, which, 
of course, may be to his disadvantage. This is also true of the doctor 
and dentist. They must patiently wait at their offices for business to 
walk in. Salaried employees are also in no position to immediately in- 
crease their incomes by an increased effort. But with you it is different— 
you go out after your business. 

If you are not satisfied with your income, or if you have special calls 
from your family which require an increase in your income, by simply de- 
termining with your will power that you are going to make a greater 
effort to sell more insurance, because of the greater motive which 
reqires it, you will go out and work with more force and win more 
prospects because of the«stronger desire which is within you to reach 
results.—Pittsburgh Life Pusher. 





IF YOU LEFT YOUR WIFE. 


If you left your wife while alive the law would put you in jail. Death 
relieves you of the law, but not of responsibility!—Cleveland Press, June 
18, 1907. . 

This is a thought striking enough to make any man stop and think. 
“If I should leave my wife and family unprovided for and run away from 
them, the world would call me a rascal, and if the law-could lay its 
hands upon me it would punish me. Am I any less guilty if death should 
suddenly compel me to leave them unprovided for, assuming that I might 
have made such provision? The law could not reach nor punish me if 
I were dead, but would not my memory suffer quite as much as if I had 
run away from them?” 

A man’s widow and orphans are a very different proposition from his 
wife and children, but he never can tell when this sad transformation 
may take place. How can he be happy in having the former if he 
realizes that at any time they may belong in the other class, and that 
not only their happiness but their prosperity will be gone, and that 
poverty as well as grief will walk with them? Insure that family of 
yours against poverty now. Buy a policy and be thankful for it every 
time you pay your premium.—Mutual Interests. 





The man who procrastinates may be sorry that he met the undertaker 
before the insurance agent overtook him.—‘‘Life Insurance Sayings.” 
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ON VARIOUS KINDS OF TWISTING. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


I have just read an interesting controversy between two prominent 
life insurance managers on what I will call the general subject of 
“twisting,” and as so often happens in debates, I notice that both 
parties have overlooked the real issues in the case. It has occurred to 
me that there are some points of interest in the quarrel, using the 
word now merely as a synonym, and not implying that it is any more 
than an earnest discussion, and as it is my wish simply to show a 
broad point of view, I will not refer to either manager by name. I 
will first state the case, 

“A” sent out a circular to his agents calling attention to the fact 
that conditions in the insurance world during the last year or two 
have caused policyholders to talk with agents, and that a policyholder 
knows that under a tontine contract the amount of his actual insur- 
ance at any time is the difference between his reserve and the face of 
his policy. Policyholders are also wondering how their reserve 
might be used to advantage in business, and if annual dividend poli- 
cies might not be profitably combined with old reserves, ete. “A” 
sent copies of his circulars to managers and general agents of other 
companies, and “B” received one. Immediately it occurred to him 
that these statements were designed to encourage an insidious form 
of “twisting,” and that the circular was part of a vigorous campaign 
for agents. “B” thereupon addresses a letter to “A,” attacks his 
methods and standards and makes some general observations about 
a square deal. 

I need not give “A’s” reply. It is sufficient to say that, in the judg= 
ment of an unprejudiced outsider, these managers failed to under- 
stand each other. As I happen to have some acquaintance with “A,” 
however, and know that it has been his custom for years to send 
copies of his circulars to managers and general agents in different 
parts of the country, whatever his motive may be, I am not convinced 
that there is anything especially deep and designing in this one cir- 
cular. I grant that the clause in his circular which has caused offense, 
if correctly quoted, is rather vague and uncertain in meaning, but if 
I may interpret it by what I know to be the actual practice of many 
insurance solicitors, it does not apply to twisting as ordinarily under- 
stood. One sentence I have before me reads: “The larger insurants— 
lines of $100,000 to $1,000,000—know that the only life insurance they 
have under tontine policies is the difference in their face and the guar- 
anteed reserve value to be paid in the next few years.” Now, if one 
chooses to look at it from this narrow point of view, the statement 
applies to small tontine policies as well as large. I have a 20-pay- 
ment life, semi-tontine, on which I have paid 12 premiums. Deduct- 
ing my reserve, which is approximately $1000, I have an actual 
insurance protection of only $4000 under a $5000 policy. If I carried 
a 20-year endowment and had paid 15 premiums, my reserve would 
be so large that I should have an actual protection of less than 
$2000. 

Not being greatly concerned myself about what my competitors do, 
if I had received a copy of “A’s” circular I should have concluded 
that he meant simply to put his agents into possession of an argu- 


ment in favor of additional insurance. Of course I have no inside 
acquaintance with any man’s conscience and cannot guarantee that 
“A’s” circular was really conceived in innocence of heart, but I know 
that the agents of the company with which I have been associated are 
familiar with the argument that the reserve must always be sub- 
tracted from the face of a policy to determine the actual amount of 
insurance, and when the holder of a 20-year endowment has but two 
or three more premiums to pay, he usually has it pointed out to him 
that he has so little actual insurance that he can afford to borrow on 
his reserve or surrender and take a new policy. In fact. the argu- 
ments which are generally urged in favor of a 20-payment life or 
20-year endowment policy are to the effect that these contracts mature 
at a definite time, and that some day the holders will receive money 
instead of paying it out. Although I have no immediate figures at 
hand, I would express it as my opinion that matured policies are 
usually surrendered, even when agents have not urged it, and it used 
to be the custom of our company to make a specific offer to discount 
endowments several months before the day of final maturity. The: 
surrender of policies in various stages of maturity, then, even in our 
own company, is a phenomenon with which our agents are familiar. 
I can say it with all the confidence of positive knowledge that, under 
such conditions as I have described, agents of our company do not 
hesitate to twist their own policies, and I should have supposed that 
that was precisely what “A’ had in mind when he stated that the 
reserve must always be deducted to show the actual insurance in force. 


AGENTS ARE Plain HuMAN BEINGS. 

It may be, however, that some will object to the word “twist” in 
this connection. I do not insist upon the term, nor would I unhesi- 
tatingly condemn the practice. I have sometimes thought that an 
insurance solicitor ought to be wiser and stronger than all other men, 
that he should have the wisdom of Solomon, and the conscience of a 

1artyr, that he should never tamper with an old policy or write an 
application for a new one until he had taken pains to find out the 
absolutely best course; but a solicitor is neither a saint nor a hero. 
He is an ordinary human being, like ordinary policyholders, and he 
only differs from them in a certain kind of experience and training. 
He has the usual human infirmities, and as I have said before, in the 
pages of this journal, the responsibility for any transaction lies be- 
tween two persons. A prospect or a policyholder must have some 
ability to take care of his own affairs. If he allows me to persuade 
him to take more insurance than he needs, or to surrender some that 
is good, I am not entirely to blame. He is not absolutely at my mercy 
and he should lend his courage and insight in order that we may 
both avoid a foolish transaction. 

Besides, how can it be shown that the agent has not a good con- 
science in this special kind of twisting which I have assumed that 
“A” had in mind? If a policyholder has paid so many premiums 
and accumulated such a large reserve that his protection is reduced to 
the minimum, shall I undertake to say that the agent who advises him 
to surrender it and take a different kind of policy is an unscrupulous 
“twister”? It is true that he might be thinking only of his commis- 
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sion, but it is also possible that he could show a distinct gain by 
closing the old transaction and opening a new one. I have in mind 
the case of a $10,000 10-payment life policy that matured for over 
$6000. In this instance it was to the agent’s advantage to advise 
against the surrender of the old policy for the reason that the divi- 
dends would very materially lower the premium on a new policy; 
but the policyholder would not listen to any such advice. He was 
fairly aching to get his hands upon that magnificent sum of $6000. 
and so he surrendered his matured policy, applied for a new one and 
made an agreement to pay a premium of over $600 a year, a sum 
which in ten years would equal the amount which he withdrew in 
cash. By using the dividends on the old and new policies to reduce 
the premiums of the new policy he might have carried an insurance 
of $20,000 for perhaps as low a premium as $400 a year. No one 
could wish for a stronger argument in favor of a new policy, but 
the gentleman could not get his mind off of the fact that he would 
be leaving the enormous sum of $6000 with the company, and he was 
deaf to all other propositions. The agent was therefore under the 
necessity of advising him to surrender the old policy and take a 
new one. 

The truth is, that most men wouid like to purchase a large amount 
of insurance at a small annual cost and without the trouble of ac- 
cumulating a reserve. They dislike to have any considerable sum on 
deposit, even when it will lower the annual premiums, and, as a rule, 
they will readily listen to a proposition to increase the actual amount 
of insurance by decreasing the reserve on an old policy. In framing 
such propositions the solicitor simply appeals to human nature as he 
knows it, as he does in most other cases. Since policyholders are 
usually ready to meet us more than half way, I should be reluctant to 
pronounce a very severe condemnation upon this kind of “twisting.” 
If a solicitor will not scruple to encourage the surrender of a policy in 
his own company, he will hardly hesitate to approach policyholders 
of other companies. 

Since I have never been backward in expressing approval of clean 
methods, I need not be afraid to say that soliciting will never ap- 
proach anything like an ideal basis as long as the public is so passive 
on the subject of life insurance. It is perhaps well enough to show 
that twisting, either of the kind that I have been considering, or of 
the plain, every-day kind of changing a policyholder from one com- 
pany to another, is seldom profitable to the policyholder, but if he is 
so dull and spiritless as to permit himself to be twisted about in this 
fashion, I think it is likely that he will continue to be a source of 
temptation to solicitors. 


No PROPRIETARY RIGHTS IN- A SOLICITOR. 


However, there is one other item in connection with this contro- 
“A” and “B” which I should like to examine for a 
Besides the objectionable doctrine about 
twisting, “B” suspected that “A” was sending out his circular in the 
interest of a vigorous campaign for agents. Whether he was or was 
not is not important in my present discussion, but suppose any man- 
ager, and by the word manager I simply mean anyone who is paid 
either a salary or commission to secure and train agents, shc uld covet 
the services of an able solicitor and make him a fair proposition? Is 
there anything illegitimate in this? Is it not a fact that competition 
is the life of society, and that the strongest objection to combinations 
of capital called “trusts” is that they destroy competition? I grant 
that a manager may have spent several years of his time, and con- 
siderable money, in training a solicitor, but does this give him a 
perpetual right in the man? Is the solicitor himself debarred from 
improving his condition, and are all other managers permanently en- 
joined from making him offers? As a matter of fact the average 
solicitor is usually so bound by his contract that he cannot, after a 
few years, make a change of companies without a financial loss. If 
he has a renewal income of only $500 a year, he cannot forfeit it for 
the doubtful prospect offered by an ordinary contract with another 
company; but suppose some manager should offer to compensate him 
for the loss of his renewals and give him a slight bonus besides? Is 
there anything criminal in this? The forfeited income reverts to the 
old manager to compensate him for his trouble or to enable him to 
replace the retiring solicitor, and the manager who secures the new 
agent must assume the risk of a rather doubtful investment. Who 
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is swindled by the transaction? It seems to me, if I may judge by 
the experience of our agency, that it is not an unmitigated loss to 
lose an agent who forfeits a good renewal, and it is often a hard- 
ship to acquire an agent who demands a guarantee or a salary. For 
all these reasons it appears to me that “B’s” alarm over “‘A’s” vig- 
orous campaign for agents is needless. 





Make memoranda of little points while you think of them. Run over 
the various sub-divisions of your work to recall any point you may 
have forgotten. 





CONVINCED BY HIS WIFE. 


“About the toughest customer that I ever tackled,” said a well-known 
agent to the writer, “was a man who knew that he needed insurance, 
that he had a family which could not stand poverty, and that his 
neglect to provide for them meant the direst distress to them in the 
event of his death. 

“Yet he hesitated because, I have always believed, if he paid for as 
much life insurance_.as he ought in justice to carry, it might interfere 
with his life as a ‘high-roller.’ 

“I called upon him time and time again, but by one excuse after 
another he delayed, but always encouraged me to call again. He had 
the advantage of me because he averred that he was satisfied that 
my company was all right, that he ought to insure; indeed, he had 
definitely made up his mind to insure—but, well, he was never just 
ready to sign an application that day. And so he delayed and con- 
tinued to delay; and while I felt sure he would in the end insure 
(provided his end did not come before he decided to act), and so I 
continued to call upon him until at last I became almost exasperated 
and entirely out of patience. 

“In despair I went to a very good friend of mine, whom I knew was 
intimate with the star procrastinator, and asked him what I should do. 

““Go to his wife,’ said my friend, with a gleam in his eye. 

“T did so, and a couple of days after the prospect sent for me, and 
without a word of explanation he signed an application. I never knew 
what Billy’s wife did to him, and when I told our mutual friend he 
only grinned.” 





LOOKING FOR INFORMATION. 


There is nothing ‘wildly exciting about this paragraph, because it 
does not relate how, after a long struggle, the agent “landed’ the ap- 
plication. 

It simply relates that, a few days ago, a general agency in a certain 
large city received a letter from a prominent capitalist, requesting that 
one of the best men in the office be sent to him to give him some 
lessons relative to life insurance. 

“T am going to make life insurance, in its several ferms, a regular 
feature of my investments,” he said. ‘I will not promise to take all 
of it or any of it through your agency; but your agency is a promi- 
nent and reputable one, which is the reason I apply to'you for in- 
formation, and I will at least promise you an equal chance to secure 
my business.” 

Did the general agency respond? They did, and with alacrity. Was 
there ever a more splendid opportunity offered to secure business 
than this man held out? 

The case may be unique, and it may not be; but it is true, and 
therefore suggestive. 





Learn to close an interview diplomatically and save your time and 
that of other people. 





FINANCIAL UNREST BENEFITS LIFE INSURANCE. 


Probably no class of men are in closer touch with the financial 
world than life insurance solicitors, and one of the best solicitors in 
the city, when asked how his business was affected by the financial 
situation, said that he had not noticed any particular difference, and 
he gave it as his opinion that people were more inclined, if anything, 
to clinch such protection at a time like the present when the future 
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seems uncertain, so that, as he views it, the present financial unrest 
works rather for the benefit of his line of business, people realizing 
that with the present uncertainty, even should they have but little 
money in the future, they can secure protection and provide for the 
future of their dependents with a comparatively small outlay. 

Another point which he mentioned as proving that the present fi- 
nancial condition is not detrimental to his business is, that he is closing 
with an unusually large number of prospects who have been “‘pros- 
pects” merely, and finishing up several contracts which have been 
hanging fire. ‘ 

Altogether, this man’s exposition of the situation is the most com- 
forting, and, it seems, the most commonsense of anything that has 
been written or spoken. 





Cultivate a happy expression and a happy manner; feel it and mean 
it; the advantage is wonderful in every way. 





HOLIDAY SEASON GOOD FOR BUSINESS. 


“This is naturally a quiet time for anything but strictly holiday 
trade,” is a remark frequently heard at this season. 

Such is not the case, however, at least in the opinion of one good 
life agent. 

This particular agent says that he finds the holiday season a good 
time in which to do business, as good as any, and, in some respects, 
better. It is a mistake, he says, to assume that people are spending 
all their money and mortgaging their future, on Christmas. 

On the contrary, he says, men very often feel the most receptive 
to a life insurance proposition, at this season, for one of two reasons. 
Either a man feels that he is spending so much money that he must 
offset it by adding to his permanent estate in some way, the easiest 
way being by life insurance, because he can do it, in a substantial 
manner, by a very small spot-cash expenditure; unless he is feeling so 
benevolent, just before Christmas, that he is ready to do all the good 
he can to all people, including himself, and therefore he is an easy 
mark for the wide-awake life insurance solicitor. 

“At any rate,” this agent says, “I find the holidays days of work, and 
not play, and as profitable to me as any part of the year. I find it 
as easy to sell insurance then as any time.” 





CONCENTRATION AN ESSENTIAL. 


The secret of success is concentration, and this applies to everything 
in the line of endeavor. Other things are important, but this is very 
essential. The agent and the salesman, and they are identical, must 
be prepared to devote all his energies to this one end if he wishes the 
greatest measure of success. All real success is hard to attain, and in 
the line of solicitation undivided and continuous employment of all the 
faculties is called for. Hard work is an important factor, but ill 
regulated or fitful hard work achieves little. Many a good man has 
toiled assiduously all his life only to mourn his wasted energies at the 
close. Particularly brilliant men, especially, are apt to fritter away 
their talents in doing many things fairly well instead of concentrating 
them on doing one thing thoroughly. In many cases the time and 
trouble spent in aiming at success in various directions would, if con- 
centrated on any one object, suffice to raise him to the highest pinnacle 
of success. 





Salesmanship may be made a profession; so may also soliciting, and 
both receive the same degree of respect accorded to an artist of any 
class. 





COMPETITIVE DISHONESTY. 


If ten men are competing for a single application and all of them 
are honest each one of the ten can afford to continue in the straight 
and narrow path; but suppose, as is sometimes the case, that one of the 
ten takes advantage of some trick or scheme which gives him an 
advantage over the other nine. 

If dishonesty pays better dividends he will make more money than 
the others; then number two of the ten, seeing the prosperity of 
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number one, follows suit and there is created a sort of competitive 
dishonesty. Each one of the two trying to get ahead, not only of the 
other eight less daring ones, but also of each other, will drop lower 
and lower in the scale of business honesty until their operations de- 
generate to the lowest wild-cat order. Such business is not good for 
either an agent or principal. 





SELL POLICIES ON THEIR MERITS. 


Said a merchant to a life agent—an acquaintance of the writer—“I 
wouldn't take a dollar’s worth of insurance from an agent who would 
run down, speak disparagingly of any other life insurance company; 
nor will I,” he continued, “purchase goods, if I can avoid it, of a 
salesman or concern which cannot and does not depend upon the 
merits of its own goods to secure business. 

I want to purchase life insurance in the same way that I purchase 
goods—by having it shown to me and explained to me, and then pur- 
chasing on my own judgment. I don’t mean that I would deny fair 
competition, for that is good business. I simply object to abuse of 
competitors, and do not object to an agent’s trying in a legitimate 
and honorable way to show that he has the best and most favorable 
contract. 





AMOUNTS OF RESERVES ON VARYING BASES. 


In making up their annual statements for the year 1906, the several 
life insurance companies were asked to state the amounts of reserves 
held on varying mortality tables and rates of interest. The accom- 
panying exhibit brings the items together for the companies reporting 
to New York. The total reserves reported amount to $2,428,197,523, 
of which $1,380,258,842 is at 4 per cent, $530,681.217 at 3%4 per cent, 
and $517,257.464 at three per cent, the percentages being 56.8, 21.8 
and 21.4, respectively: 


AMOUNT OF RESERVES HELD. 
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FAVORS SIMPLE PROTECTION. 


A prominent lawyer of a Western State, who is insured for over 
$300,000, recently sent to this office the following letter: 


It is doubtful if I could write you an acceptable letter for publica- 
tion, for I am not altogether in sympathy just now with the life in- 
surance companies. I don’t think many of them treated their policy- 
holders right. One thing is certain, if I take out any additional in- 
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surance it will be the straight, old-fashioned life, pay as you go, 
without contingent interest in the profits of the company, without any 
participation in the profits feature at all, if such a thing can be had. 
It would be pay the premium this year for the insurance pure and 
simple, and the same thing next year, or drop it at the end of any 
year, with the feeling that you have lost nothing, having paid for 
the simple life insurance, and having had it every year. I hear other 
people talk that way, and I believe that is the present thought on the 
part of the insuring public. If I am not mistaken, I noticed an ad- 
vertisement by one insurance company recently, which indicates that 
they have “caught on,” for they were trying to make it appear that 
they were willing to make a specialty of such insurance now, while 
always heretofore insurance companies and their agents have been 
cold toward the man who wanted such life insurance, and they have 
always put forward many, and seemingly plausible, reasons in favor 
of insurance with a profit-sharing feature attached. The few policies 
that I have had mature have shown that the profit feature was hardly 
within gun-shot of the inducements that were held out by the agents 
at the time the insurance was taken. The guarantees, of course, were 
all made good. 

The letter is an indication of the way the pendulum of public opinion 
has swung away from the idea of large personal returns on life in- 
surance policies. Several old companies, and a majority of the new 
organizations, are now writing non-participating business exclusively, 
while term policies have also been freely pushed, on the assumption 
that the public wants its life insurance on as low a basis as possible. 
A company, to be successful, must give the public just what it wants, 
even if it knows that it is not the very best. The deferred dividend 
plan was found wanting, not so much on account of the returns made 
under it, but that the returns in most cases did not come anywhere 
near the estimates originally given out. Because of that fact, the 
public now seems to think that it does not want any dividends at all, 
and will probably continue in that frame of mind until the superiority 
of either the participating or the non-participating plan is established 
beyond all doubt. 





THE TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUMS. 


One of the speakers at the Trans-Mississippi Commercial Congress, 
held at Muskogee, Okla., on November 20, was Darwin P. Kingsley, 
president of the New York Life. The topic discussed by him was ‘“‘In- 
surance: What should be the attitude toward it of the State of Okla- 
homa?’ The address was a notable one, and in the course of it he 
showed that the New York Life alone had over one-fifth of its assets 
invested in securities representing the development of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi States. On the subject of taxation he said: 


Assuming a cordial desire to forward every interest which will tend to de- 
velop the industries and wealth of the State, I would like to emphasize my 
view of what your attitude ought to be towards the taxation of life insurance 
premiums. : 

In substantially every organized form of society that has ever existed, there 
has been a recognition of the fact that it was good public policy to encour- 
age the growth of certain ideas and interests, whether all individual citizens 
were directly benefited by such growth or not. For example, when Colorado 
became a State, provision was inserted in the constitution exempting es 
property from all taxation for a period of ten years. This, of course, put a 
the burden of taxation on other forms of property, but it was the judgment of 
the men who framed the constitution and of the people who adopted it that 
the added burden was warranted because of the encouragement which would 
thereby be given to mining enterprises and the ultimate benefit which would 
accrue to all forms of property in the State. The same idea on a much larger 
scale is represented in the exemption of church and school property from taxa- 
tion. It is stated on good authority that the value of property owned to-day 
in the United States by the various churches is five thousand million dollars, 
and none of it is taxed. It is not taxed because the controlling opinion has 
been that the Church was a benefit to the State, that its influence upon the whole 
was of value to every citizen, that its work ought to be encouraged, and that 
the burden of taxation ought to be placed on other forms of property. The 
same argument has been used with regard to school property. 

Of course, in exempting church property from taxation, exery taxpayer, be- 
liever and unbeliever, is taxed to make up for the exemption. If property 
owned by the Church pays no tax, then other property pays more tax. So 
the State in effect has said that the unbeliever should be indirectly taxed for 
the support of the Church because the Church is a public benefit. 

Every one of these arguments applies with almost equal force to the pre- 
premiums of life insurance. We have now reached a period where it is diffi- 
cult to find a man who will claim that life insurance is not a public benefit. 
Substantially every citizen recognizes the conservative value of life insurance; 
not alone in the burdens of which it relieves the State; not alone in its fight 
against want and poverty; not alone in the protection which it affords the de- 
fenseless—the opportunities which it gives boys and girls where otherwise there 
would be no opportunity—but in the part it plays in the industrial. develop- 
ment of the country—in the demand which it creates for good securities; in the 
conservative position which it takes with regard to securities; in the great cen- 
ters of financial conservatism and strength which it necessarily creates. And 

et, while life insurance plays all these important functions in society, it has 
fose taxed and is still taxed as though it were in some fashion a public 
menace, or, if not that, at least a strictly private enterprise in which the State 
had no direct interest, and indeed an enterprise of which the State in its necces- 
sity may take advantage. ; : 

Under the system of taxation adopted by the various States in this country, 
in one form or another, every dollar of premiums paid by the policyholder is 
taxed. These taxes range from a fraction of one per cent in one or two States 
up to more than three and one-half per cent in one State. : 

The premiums which the insured pay are in themselves a tax, self-imposed. 
The great body of them represent serious economies, and even sacrifices, on the 
part of the policyholders. They represent savings which more directly benefit 
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the State than any other form of investment, and yet while the State exempts 
school property and church property, it taxes the premiums of life insurance. 
A parallel argument may be made with respect to the exemption from taxation 
of savings bank deposits. The man who puts his money at interest in a savings 
bank is not taxed; the man who puts his money into life insurance is taxed. 
There is a monstrous inconsistency in this situation somewhere. 

There has, beyond any question, been a decided advance of late in the cam- 
paign against special privilege and special advantage, as against the general 
public. Railroad passes have been abolished, and everybody applauds the 
action. There are other special privileges and advantages which ought to be 
abolished, and they will be. But my argument goes to this conclusion: that if, 
as a matter of public policy, it is just and wise to exempt school property and 
church property, and some other forms of property from taxation, then the 
premiums of life insurance ought to enjoy the same exemption. 

While the tendency has been steadily to increase this taxation, and while 
State after State has taken the matter up and in no instance that I can recall 
has any State reduced the rate, still it seems to me there is a better day coming. 
Here and there an Insurance Commissioner rises up and protests against such 
taxes. The disposition of Insurance Commissioners hitherto has been to take 
all they could get, in order to make a good record for their Department cf 
the State government. The immense publicity which life insurance has had 
within two years, notwithstanding the fact that some of the disclosures were 
shameful, has spread a better knowledge of what it is and what it means, and 
gives good ground for the hope that the policyholders themselves are about 
ready to appreciate, not only the interest which they have at stake, but the pewer 
which they can exercise if they see fit to do so. 





Some men cannot accumulate anything but trouble; hence the need 
of insurance. 





THE RESULTS OF “PUTTING-OFF.” 


A Philadelphia department agent recently took an application for a 
policy of substantial amount, and the applicant having passed, policy 
was issued and taken by the agent for delivery, no payment having 
been made. Then the prospect wanted to wait the return of an advising 
friend from Europe. The solicitor warmly urged the unwisdom of delay, 
but the man was determined. The friend having returned, the agent 
made another call with the policy, only to learn the man was ill, and 
therefore he could not deliver it. The disease rapidly progressed to 
fatal ending. The widow and three children are left with totally inade- 
quate provision. In life this man provided well, as he ‘‘meant to” 
provide in case of death. He only ‘‘put off.’’ And year after year here- 
after his dependents will pay the cost of his “‘putting-off.’’ The lesson 
of this incident was reinforced even while the above was being written. 
There entered the office a woman of gentle and refined appearance who 
proved to be canvassing for an educational work. Her evident nervous- 
ness and timidity showed that she was not fitted for this sort of occu- 
pation, and that it was a daily dread to her. We learned that she had 
been left a widow, with no adequate provision for the support of herself 
or her little girl, and the canvassing was not a matter of choice, but of 
dire necessity. Here was another of those many cases where a man 
who was a good husband had put off a duty, with consequences that 
would doubtless have horrified him if he had thought that his delay was 
to eventuate as it did. When the insurance solicitor thinks of the 
multitude of such tragedies directly prevented within his knowledge by 
his own tireless efforts, is it any wonder that he feels no life work can 
surpass his own in usefulness and nobility?—Fidelity Mutual Bulletin. 





A THRIFTY YOUNG MAN. 


“It is only a thousand-dollar policy,’”’ said the brisk, business-like 
young man at the cashier’s window, ‘‘and I am always glad to pay my 
premiums on it. I have nineteen more policies, all for the same amount. 
I have been taking them out every time I felt I could afford it, ever 
since I went into business fifteen years ago. I am thirty-five now, and 
I consider that I have a snug little fortune of $20,000 safely tucked away 
where no accident can ever happen to it. I have some other savings 
safely invested, but I take especial pride in my life insurance. If I 
should die to-day, my wife would have $20,000 paid her in cash, and that 
is many times more than I have paid for this insurance. And if I live 
to middle age, these policies will begin to mature and be paid off, and 
it will be very pleasant to be receiving thousand-dollar checks every 
few months. Meanwhile, the premiums keep coming due in comparatively 
small amounts, and as I am doing pretty well in a business way, it is 
no great strain on my bank account to pay them. I tell you, it is a 
mighty comfortable feeling to realize that I have twenty thousand-dollar 
policies standing between my family and want, and the world seems a 
pretty good place to live in.’’—Mutual Interests. 





If men’s estates were as big as their intentions their widows would 
not want. 





SELLING INSURANCE. 


Lack of experience shouid never prevent a man from engaging in the 
life insurance business. No man knows the limits of his possibilities, 
without first putting his powers to the test. Many of the successful 
agents in life insurance were a success from the very beginning of their 
work. It does not necessarily take men. long years of service to de- 
velop into being good agents. 

Large numbers of men enter the business fully prepared because of 
experience in selling in other lines. 

Some improvement in methods can always be made by experienced 
men. Yet the one great advantage to the new man during his first year, is 
his enthusiasm. As-he meets with success, it kindles the fire of his 
enthusiasm. Each victory represented by an application invigorates 
him and urges him onward. In a business where men make from $15 
to $250 a week, there is no lack of incentive for those who are ambitious 
and are willing to work.—Pittsburgh Life Pusher. 
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A NEW CODE FOR LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS. 


Even the best of codes need revision from time to time, in order to 
bring them into touch with changed conditions; and the life insurance 
agent’s code is no exception to the rule. Granting that the funda- 
mental principles of the life insurance code are as immutable as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, the agent who rests his case on those 
fundamental principles, and fails to weave into his argument the topics 
of the times, the personal equation, and an occasional pat illustration or 
story, is apt to book mighty few applications in these post-Armstrong 
days. That man of international fame, the bearer of “‘the message to 
Garcia,” not only would never have landed his message, but probably 
would have occupied a Cuban grave, had he not availed himself of 
the most reliable up-to-date information regarding the exact position 
of the Spanish lines and the very latest maps of Gen. Weyler’s domain, 
but relied on long-since obsolete data as to the topography of Cuba. 

The same rule holds good of the man whose business it is to deliver 
the life insurance “message to Garcia”—and, from the standpoint of an 
active superintendent of agencies, there are as many “Garcias” in his 
field of work as there are insurable persons. The life insurance agent 
must keep abreast of the times, or he will soon find himself hopelessly 
left behind the procession. As Robert Herrick put it, more than two 
centuries since: ‘ 

“Thus times do shift * * * each thing his turn does hold; 
New things succeed, as former things grow old.” 

There never has been a time in the entire history of American life 
insurance when the necessity of revising the agent’s code up to date 
was more apparent than it is right now. Not only have the commer- 
cial developments of the last decade radically changed men’s scale of 
living, and made the big things of fin-de-siecle days seem like little 
things in these twentieth century times, but the revelations of the Arm- 
strong Investigation, the subsequent—and possibly resultant—hatching 
of a countless brood of muck-rakers, and the financial upheaval of 
1907, have all combined to necessitate a wholesale readjustment of the 
life insurance code in order to bring it strictly up to date. 


“THe Great DIvive” OF 1905. 
fo) 


To make use of the phrase which one hears so much in the region 
of the Rockies, the year 1905 might fairly be termed “The Great 
Divide” of American life insurance history. For more than a quarter 
of a century, the business had pursued the noiseless tenor of its way. 
There had, to be sure, been an extraordinary expansion of life in- 
surance, assessment insurance had gone up like a rocket and come 
down like the proverbial stick, and almost innumerable new forms of 
policies had been devised and placed upon the market. But, in the 
main, the business had been let alone by the law-makers and other 
“reformers.” It had been allowed to reshape itself on lines of its own 
choosing. And, in a general way, the argument which was good 
enough to land the “prospect” in the early 80’s was still more or less 
serviceable in the early 1900’s—with certain comparatively slight modi- 
fications and changes made necessary by the remarkable growth of the 
country in wealth as well as population. Then came the sudden flare- 
up of the lime-lights of publicity, the utterly-unexpected entrance on 


the life insurance stage of a horde of both professional and amateur 
“investigators,” and—presto!—the stage settings were changed in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

The good-enough arguments of 1904, the arguments which for all 
but a generation had been landing a fair percentage of the business 
canvassed for, suddenly proved most lame and impotent. The times 
had changed, and against the new defense of a hysterical public the old- 
time life insurance argument, for the time being at least, proved 
about as useless as would the medieval blunderbuss when brought into 
competition with the strictly up-to-date Martini. Some quick-witted 
agents, promptly sensing the changed conditions, discarded their for- 
mer tactics, studied the testimony before the Armstrong Committee 
and figured out ways of answering some of it and availing themselves 
of other parts of it, and so continued to write almost, if not quite, as 
much business as they had been accustomed to write. Other agents— 
and their name was legion—were unequal to the demand for an im- 
mediate revision of their canvassing code, were hopelessly discouraged 
by the new situation, and gradually succumbed to the law of the 
survival of the fittest, and dropped out of sight. 

The men who remain in the business are, to a certain extent, the 
hardworking, serviceable, men of the business; the men who have dis- 
appeared were, for one reason or other, the weaklings of the business. 
Consequently, the agents who are now lining up for inspection are the 
men best qualified to readjust themselves, and their code, to the new 
conditions. The vital question is, how should the life insurance agent’s 
code now be readjusted in order to sectire the greatest efficiency? 


Every AGENT Must Drart HIS Own Cope. 

A prominent official of the U. S. War Department, who had careftlly 
studied the tactics, methods and personnel of the German Army, 
recently said that the vital difference between the German soldier and 
his American counterpart was the fact that the former was an excellent 
fighting machine, and a thoroughly effective one so long as there was 
some officer at hand to run the machine, whereas the A 1 soldier 
in case of emergency was his own corporal, sergeant, | ant, cap- 
tain—and colonel, if necessary. The American life insurance solicitor, 
worthy of the name, is constantly called upon to be his own corporal, 
and sergeant, and lieutenant, and captain. Therefore, he must make 
for himself, his own canvassing code, or do the up-to-date revising of 
his code, and no two agents’ codes will be just alike, each one partaking 
more or less of the personality of the man who framed it. On certain 
points, however, all American life insurance agents’ codes for 1907-8 
may profitably agree. And here are some of those points, roughly 
stated. 

The first and foremost of these points is that of so utilizing the out- 
come of the Armstrong Investigation, and the resultant life insurance 
agitation, as to make it a weapon of attack, rather than defense. It is 
always a good plan in any fight, contest or argument, to get the 
other man on the defensive from the start. Hence, the wide-awake 
agent of the present day and hour will be ready, at the first oppor- 
tunity, to make it evident to the man whom he is canvassing that 
the absolute security of the contracts of all established life insurance 
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companies has recently been demonstrated as never before. In the 
entire life insurance proposition there is no more important item than 
is effectively summarized in that one word, “security.” Presumably, 
every man who takes out a policy does so for the primary purpose of 
thereby providing “‘security’’ against the uncertainties of the future, 
either for his dependents or for himself. Once that cardinal point of 
life insurance has been made so as to convince the man who is being 
canvassed, the agent has driven in at least one nail, and clinched it 
on the other side. And right now, after every form of hysterical 
criticism and attack has been leveled against American life insurance 
without in the slightest degree disclosing any question as to the one- 
hundred-cents-on-the-dollar security of the face value of the policies 
of all established life insurance companies, surely even the most critical, 
and most prejudiced, man of ordinary intelligence must concede that 
there is no room for argument on that point. That being so, the 
recent hysterical outburst against life insurance companies may, if 
properly handled, be converted into a most effective argument, the 
positive proofs of which were formerly lacking. 


How to MEET THE PossIBLE OBJECTION. 


But, says the weak-kneed agent, suppose the “prospect” raises the 
objection that the testimony before the Armstrong Committee proved 
extravagance and steadily-decreasing dividends to policyholders in the 
case of some companies; how is that point to be met? That so- 
called “point” is no “point” at all; it is as blunt and as useless as the 
wrong head of a pin. In the first place, it in no way concerns the 
agent whose company was not directly affected by such testimony; 
and if his company was so affected, he has two lines of defense. To 
begin with, the so-called “dividends” on a life insurance policy are 
matters of only minor importance, the certain payment of the face of 
the policy on maturity, or the death of the policyholder, being the fore- 
most, all-important, point. How many men ever took out life in- 
surance policies for the purpose of receiving the possible “dividends” 
on them? Probably not one policyholder in a million. Of course every 
policyholder, present or prospective, naturally desires to receive all 
the return on his premiums that he may fairly expect, but no reasoning 
man ever allows considerations of minor importance to take precedence 
of the all-important considerations of any proposition which he is 
weighing in his mind. That fact, deftly stated and so put as to be best 
adapted to the man who is being canvassed, should dispose of any ob- 
jection on these grounds. 

And, by .way of further answer, the agent for one of the com- 
panies which were under this line of fire in the Armstrong Investiga- 
tion can convincingly point to the reorganization of his company, to 
its decreased expenses and increased dividends as shown by the cur- 
rent annual statements, and may also cite the fact of the radically- 
changed conditions now enforced by the new insurance code of New 
York. So much for an objection, which very likely will not be raised. 
Now, as to other new arguments for 1907-8, which could not formerly 
have been raised, and hence are brand new, supplemental additions 
to the life insurance agents old code. 


Tue Most Vitat Pornt Now Proven as NEVER BEFORE. 

The a > security of the face-value of every policy issued by an 
establish insurance company having been established as never 
before, by the recent search into every nook and corner: of the 
business, the point in question is now doubly effective in the light of 
the current wholesale depreciation in values of the very best of stocks 
and bonds, and the collapse of even such a supposed pillar of the finan- 
cial world as the Knickerbocker Trust Company of New York City. 
When the most gilt-edged investment securities are shrinking anywhere 
from twenty to sixty per cent. in value in a single year, and either 
through dishonesty or unfortunate loans such great institutions as the 
Knickerbocker Trust are suddenly finding themselves in receivers’ 
hands, the absolute, unshrinkable, par value security of the life in- 
surance investment is calculated to be more effective than ever before, 
if properly presented. 

Then, too, by way of additional, eminently timely, life insurance 
argument, there is the loan feature of all modern policies—never before 
so pressed into service by policyholders—by virtue of which the policy- 
holder of any length of time can secure from the company in which he 


‘his son and an ass. 
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is insured, on the sole collateral of his policy, an immediate loan of the 
amount specifically guaranteed in his policy, and at a low rate of in- 
terest also therein specifically fixed, though he might find it absolutely 
impossible to secure at any rate of interest a loan from his bank on 
collateral which under ordinary conditions might have been considered 
gilt-edged. Surely, there is an argument which would strongly appeal 
to almost any man in times like these, and one which the wide publi- 
city recently given to life insurance loans by the daily newspapers 
has advertised in every corner of the country. Not only does this 
“policy loan” provision materially enhance the attractiveness of a 
life insurance policy in view of recent events, but of course the larger 
the policy the larger will be its guaranteed, and steadily-increasing, 
loan values for each year, and by properly building up his case the 
agent may, by this one argument alone, induce the man who would 
otherwise have taken out a policy for $5,000 to make out his applica- 
tion for $10,000 or $15,000. 

Of course, all the old arguments of proven efficiency are still oper- 
ative, and may be embodied in the life insurance agent’s new code. 
But, as every man knows by experience, ordinary conversation—let 
alone argument—is materially lightened, and made interesting, by the 
introduction of thoroughly timely reference to places, and people, and 
events with which the listener is personally familiar. A story about 
George Washington, or Abraham Lincoln, may catch the fancy of an 
audience, but one about Gen. Funston, or Theodore Roosevelt, is much 
more apt to win over the racounter’s hearers. And right there lies the 
well-known principle which every energetic life insurance agent should 
employ in constantly revising, and bringing down to date, his code of 
canvassing arguments. Keep your code strictly up to date. The 
agent who expects to attain any appreciable mark of success must 
always so do. And never since the dark days of the 70’s has there been 
so urgent a necessity, or so great an opportunity, for a radical revision 
of the life insurance code as now confronts the men whose business it 
is to secure the signatures on the dotted line. 





The average American family lives without a margin. They spend 
what they receive; hence the need and popularity of life insurance. 





FEDERAL SUPERVISION OF LIFE INSURANCE. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


I have so often encountered discussions of Federal supervision of 
life insurance companies that the subject is beginning to seem like 
a life-long acquaintance. I confess, however, that as time has passed 
I have not accumulated wisdom nor acquired any very stable opinions 
respecting this mooted question, and until very recently I should prob- 
ably have declined the most urgent invitation to write on it. How- 
ever, Federal supervision or more uniform State supervision is 
needed, and, being an optimist about things in general, I am inclined 
to say that some time it will arrive, and I might as well do my lit- 
tle part in bringing about the result. I shall probably quote some 
figures and set forth an argument or two, for which I am indebted to 
George H. Noyes, counsel for the Northwestern Mutual, who read 
a paper on “Federal Supervision,” in Milwaukee, in 1905. It is impos- 
sible for me to know how generally my readers may be informed 
concerning insurance. My feeling is that every man who has carried 
a rate book for a year is aware that supervision is at present en- 
tirely under the control of the individual States, and that there is no 
government control of life insurance. I may be wrong in this, as 
well as in other impressions, and so I will occasionally assume that 
certain information is necessary. First, I will say something as to a 
company’s point of view. 

Forty-six States now compose the Union, and these have laws and 
regulations that were evolved under such varying conditions that they 
are confusing, if not positively conflicting. Besides, different Insur- 
ance Departments interpret the same laws differently, and a life in- 
surance company that attempts to conform to the notions of thirty- 
five or forty different supervisors is in a somewhat similar position 
to the gentleman who started to market one day in company with 
Each traveler that he met had a suggestion to 
offer as to the manner in which the journey should be made. One 
thought the father should ride and another the son. One thought 
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they might both ride, and at last a tender-hearted individual was 
encountered who decided that father and son should both walk and 
that the ass should be cafried. To each suggestion the father gave 
heed, and in the final attempt to do the right thing the ass fell into 
a stream and was drowned. In the effort to obey conflicting opinions 
and interpretations an insurance company is likely to be always in 
the wrong, and will be fortunate to escape disaster. 

It is the opinion of some conscientious and optimistic persons that 
if all life insurance companies had always discharged their trusts 
faithfully they might have escaped being meddled with by the dif- 
ferent States, but with the expansion of the business officials became 
corrupt, abuses crept in and regulation was primarily in the interest 
of the public. It is doubtful, however, if this position could be sus- 
tained. Success must always have some kind of a tax levied upon 
it, and when it became apparent that insurance companies were ac- 
cumulating millions of assets, they could hardly have failed to arouse 
envy, even if they had been conducted with an honesty such as might 
be possible only to a divinity. Insurance companies were becoming 
bloated corporations, and they must be eased of a small part of their 
wealth. Revenue then became the chief purpose of insurance legisla- 
tion; but human beings seldom undertake anything without propping 
themselves up with high motives, and insurance companies were 
heavily taxed and fined in the sacred name of the public. It is esti- 
mated that $10,000,000 are paid to the various Insurance Departments 
in the form of taxes, fees, licenses and examination charges. Would it 
be fair to assume that $2,000,000 of this sum is expended in legitimate 
supervision? This would allow an average of nearly $50,000 for each 
of the forty-six States; and since some rather pretentious Insurance 
Departments are conducted at an expense of less than $15,000 annually, 
$50,000 would seem to be ample for most Departments. If these 
estimates and the conclusions drawn from them are at all fair, it would 
seem that the dear public pays about $8,000,000 annually for protection 
against the rapacity of insurance companies. While such a heavy fine 
is placed upon the companies, is it probable that premium rates can 
ever be reduced? 

Unirorm Laws DESIRABLE. 

Relief, however, may not be so far away. The American Bar 
Association, through a committee, has labored for uniform State laws, 
and in 1890 it induced the legislature of the State of New York to 
create a Board of State Commissioners to work for uniform laws 
throughout the United States. Similar boards have now been created 
in nearly all States of the Union and some progress has been made 
toward uniform insurance laws. If Federal supervision should ulti- 
mately be found impracticable, uniform State regulation may do much 
to reduce the evils of the present conflict of rulings and interpretations. 

There is no doubt that Federal supervision would be less expensive 
to insurance companies than State supervision is, and it would there- 
fore be more economical to the policyholders. Considered in the ab- 
stract and before any experiment has been made, it would seem as 
practicable as State supervision; and one cannot think of any mere 
logical objection to it, except that it is unconstitutional, unless the 
United States Supreme Court can be induced to class life insurance 
under the head of commerce. This court has already made three 
decisions specifically declaring that insurance is not commerce; but, 
influenced by a feeling for public policy, perhaps, it made commerce 
-out of lottery tickets in 1903, and so enabled Congress to get rid of the 
lottery business. Chief Justice Fuller, who dissented from the 
opinion of the court, declared that this decision would make every- 
thing commerce the moment “it is taken to be transported from place 
to place.” 

I need not comment further on this point. If Federal supervision is 
desired with sufficient earnestness, it can be made constitutional even if 
the constitution itself must be altered. 

But why should an agent be interested in either Federal supervision 
or in uniform legislation? The nuis@nce of conflicting laws does not 
trouble him; and unless he is a general agent or manager, it often 
happens that he is almost wholly ignorant of Insurance Departments. 
I have two or three friends who are enthusiastic on the subject of 
Federal supervision and seldom fail to urge their views in any group 
of insurance solicitors. I endeavored to acquaint myself with their 
-opinion before beginning this article. Said one: ‘‘Federal supervision 
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under one set of laws somewhat resembling the Armstrong laws will 
drive the rebater, the schemer and the low competitor out of the field. 
It might result in a smaller volume of business, but it would be of a 
better quality and a smaller per cent of it would lapse. There would 
be fewer agents and managers, but they would be more expert and 
of a higher character. 


Laws bo Not MAKE a Goop AGENT. 


“Again, Federal supervision would give life insurance a standing and 
a dignity which it now lacks, and the public would more readily buy 
it. Soliciting would then be more respectable and easier than it now 
16.2 
I confess that I do not strongly sympathize with these views. I 
should greatly regret to misjudge anyone, but it seems to me that this 
kind of reasoning is the outgrowth of that very ancient delusion which 
most men fall into when they begin to reflect about their hardships or 
the obstacles they meet. A manager has it forced upon his attention 
that here and there some other manager builds up a wonderful agency 
organization, and perhaps writes an enormous amount of insurance 
in addition, and he becomes displeased with his own modest organi- 
zation and small personal writings. Immediately he decides that dif- 
ference in conditions, the presence of schemers, rebaters and unfair 
competitors account for the difference between himself and the great 
writers and organizers. “Give me Federal supervision or better laws; 
remove the grafters from my field, and I will show you a great organi- 
tion also,” he exclaimed. Need I say that he is mistaken or that under 
no conditions could he ever become a gigantic figure? Whenever we 
need an excuse for our shortcomings, it should be easier and more 
honest to fall back upon nature. My personality is not being felt to- 
day in national or international affairs, because it is not large enough. 
I am sorry that it is so, but I did not create my personality; it was a 
gift to me and I am doing the best I can with it. It is probably true 
of most men. They write as much insurance as they can and build 
up agency forces as they are able, and schemers and bad laws have 
but slight effect upon their achievements. Observation will justify 
these conclusions at almost any time. In the seventeen years that I 
have been associated with life insurance solicitors, I do not recall at 
this moment that I ever met a man of large personality who com- 
plained of laws, handicaps or conditions. If it seemed necessary, I 
could quote figures liberally to show that during the trying ordeal of 
the last three years hundreds of solicitors have annually increased 
their personal writings. It has been my experience that the men who 
are so anxious about reform are the ones who are dissatisfied with 
themselves and are searching for an excuse to preserve their self- 
respect. I do not assert this of all reforms or of all solicitors. I mean 
simply that I have never yet met a man who was a large success in 
the life insurance business who troubled himself much about rebaters, 
schemers, Federal supervision, or any of the abuses of the business. 
The successful man is generally too busy to worry about reforms. I 
therefore do not share the optimism of my friends who believe that 
Federal supervision will cure all the ills that flesh is heir to, and that 
we shall live happy forever afterward. 

One cannot assimilate many pages of history without being con- 
vinced that laws are seldom more than a step in the right direction. 
Slavery was injurious both to the slave and slaveholder, and not a 
great while ago we abolished it in this country. Since then the negro 
has been more comfortable in some respects, but did the blow that 
struck off his chains transform him into a highly civilized anglo-saxon? 
The question answers itself. The truth is that good is always in the 
making, and that it is never entirely finished. I have science, history 
and the whole world’s experience to support me when I venture the 
assertion that not one solicitor would write a larger number of appli- 
cations under Federal supervision than he would under present con- 
ditions. Therefore, if immediate personal success is what solicitors are 
hoping for under a change of laws, government regulation will be a 
disappointment. Nevertheless, my present conclusion is that Federal 
supervision under wise laws would represent the highest thinking of 
our civilization, and, like the Panama Canal and other enterprises 
which are designed to benefit future generations as well as the present, 
it should be patiently and earnestly striven for. I give my “heart, my 
hand and my sacred honor to this vote.” 
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LIMIT OF NEW BUSINESS BY NEW YORK LAW. 


It seems evident that the limitation of new business imposed by the 
New York law, which became effective this year, will not affect more 
than a very few companies for a number of years to come. The 
accompanying table, based on the returns for the year 1906 of com- 
panies reporting to the New York Insurance Department, shows that 
had the limitation been in force that year, it would have reduced the 
business of but one company. All the companies together wrote less 
than sixty per cent of the limit allowed and but eighteen out of thirty- 
two exceeded fifty per cent of their allowance. 

It will be remembered that the law provides for the following limi- 
tations: Companies having fifty millions and less than one hundred 
millions of paid-for insurance in force, thirty per cent; over one 
hundred and less than three hundred millions, twenty-five per cent; 
over three hundred and less than six hundred millions, twenty per 
cent; over six hundred millions and less than one billion, fifteen per 
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dip into stock speculation, were left a sum of money, on a life in- 
surance company, she would, in due course, lose it all. 

He then showed the man how he could provide for his wife, and 
protect her, in spite of herself, by purchasing an income policy which 
would ensure her comfort and guard her fortune, at the same time. 





NEW POLICY OF THE PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE. 


On January 1 next, the Phenix Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn., will issue a new contract, based on even more liberal 
lines than the present concededly splendid form. It provides that after 
ten years the entire reserve is available either in cash, or in the pur- 
chase of paid-up or extended insurance. All paid-up policies are par- 


- ticipating and have cash and loan values equal to the entire reserve, and 


extended insurance may be exchanged for paid-up form. Thirty-one 
days of grace are allowed in payment of any premium, and reinstate- 
ment is permitted at any time within five years. Dividends are credited 
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* Not including terminations by expiry. 


cent, and over one billion not to exceed $150,000,000 of new paid-for 
Companies with less than fifty million are not limited, but, 
in order to make the tabulation complete, we have adopted the original 
draft of the law, which specified fifty per cent. 

Among the serious defects of the law is that of failing to take into 
account the natural terminations each year, which, in the very nature 
of things, must increase and eventually reach and possibly exceed the 
volume of new business permitted. By natural terminations we mean 
those policies which go out by death, maturity of endowments, and 
expiration of term periods (not counting in this latter item policies 
extended under the term insurance option). It would have seemed 
only reasonable to allow the companies to replace these natural 
terminations before imposing the limitation and the table herewith 
shows the several amounts for 1906. The compijation, here submitted, 
is worthy of careful consideration, 
sary such legislation was. 


business. 


as it shows clearly how unneces- 





CERTAIN PROVISION FOR THE WIFE. 


An agent recently found that a prospect had three hundred dollars 
which was in imminent danger of being dissipated, in one way or an- 
other. He was willing to purchase life insurance with it—but, as he in- 
formed the agent, his wife wanted him to give it to her to purchase 
certain stock with—one of the few stocks that a woman is apt to hear 
about. 

“But then,” said the man, “my wife don’t want insurance.” 

The agent asked him if he consulted his wife before purchasing a 
bill of goods for his store. No, of course not. 

Then the agent proceeded to tell the man that if his wife, inclined to 


to the policy whether the succeeding premium is paid or not and may be 
applied in a variety of ways. The automatic premium loan feature will 
be applied, if requested by the insured, so long as the cash value will 
allow of it. At the maturity of the policy four options of settlement are 
available so as to meet all the requirements of the parties in interest. 
The contract is absolutely free from conditions as to travel, residence or 
occupation, and requires no permit or extra premium for military or 
naval service, either in time of peace or war. The agents of the com- 
pany will find this new contract full of good talking points, while the 
well-established reputation of the company is a guarantee that all its 
promises will be kept. 





NEW POLICIES OF THE UNION CENTRAL. 


Among the new policies to be issued with the adVent of 1908, that of 
the Union Central Life of Cincinnati will attract attention through its 
simplicity. It is printed in large, clear type, while the conditions, bene- 
fits and privileges are stated in clear and concise language. The policy 
provides for change of beneficiary; grace of thirty-one days in payment 
of premiums; incontestability after one year, except for violation of the 
condition relating to military or naval service in time of war; annual 
dividends from end of second year; non-forfeiture after three years, in- 
cluding automatic extension, or paid-up policy or cash value; loans after 
three years and reinstatement within three years from lapse. The sur- 
render charge against the policy is limited to 2% per cent of the amount 
insured, and loans are not foreclosed for non-payment of interest until 
the indebtedness against the policy equals the cash value. The policy 
constitutes the entire contract, all statements of the insured being 
deemed representations and not warranties. With the well-established 
reputation of the company to back it, this policy should prove a valuable 
aid to the agents in procuring new business. 








